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fREPA TORY NOTE. 


A commentary on this play, intended chiefly for young 
students, was contributed by me in 1867 to the series entitled 
Catena Classicorum. After a second edition of it had appeared 
in 1870, it was stereotyped, and since that date I have had no 
opportunity of further revision. The present work is not an 
enlargement of that book, but, as the different plan and scope 
required, a new one throughout. 


R. Ch Ji 


CAMBRIDGE, 
March, 1894. 


CORRIGENDA. 


In the Greek text. 


Page 96, verse 681. For kowov read xdewor. 


” 


142, v. 1045. For rowow read rojco. 
’ 7) U] 


In the translation. 


159, line 5. For ‘wert’ read ‘wast.’ 


In the notes. 


25, critical n. on v. 128, line 3. For 1813 read 1814. 
79, commentary, column J, last line. For 530 read 537. 


98 col. 2,1. 6 from bottom. For 833D read 833 A. 
III + col. 1,1. 5 from bottom. For ‘Sparta’ read ‘Tegea.’ 
or 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE story of Orestes the avenger was complete in every 
essential particular before it came to the earliest of those three 
Attic dramatists, each of whom has stamped it so strongly with 
the impress of his own mind. 

In the /iad there is no hint that the house of Pelops lay The 
under a curse which entailed a series of crimes. The sceptre eas 
made by Hephaestus for Zeus, and brought by Hermes to 
Pelops, is peacefully inherited by Atreus, Thyestes and Aga- 
memnon't. Yet the //zad makes at least one contribution to the 
material which Aeschylus found ready to his hand. It is the 
figure of Agamemnon himself, with eyes and head like those 
of Zeus, in girth like Ares, in breast like Poseidon’; ‘clad 
in flashing bronze, all glorious, and pre-eminent amid all*’ 
As Helen stands with Priam on the walls of Troy, and watches 
the Achaean warriors moving on the battle-field, she asks who 
this one may be:—‘There are others even taller by a head, 
but never did I behold a man so comely or so majestic (yepapov) ; 
he is like unto one that is a king*’ This is the royal Agamem- 
non, 0 tavtoceuvos®, who lives in the Aeschylean drama, and 
whose image reappears in later poetry. For the rest, the //zad 
gives us just one far-off glimpse of the king’s home beyond the 
Aegaean, where Orestes is a child in the fortress-palace at My- 
cenae, with three sisters, Chrysothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa‘; 
children of that Clytaemnestra to whom, in the opinion of her 
lord at Troy, the damsel Chryseis was ‘in no wise inferior, in 
beauty or in stature, in wit or in skill’ 


1 7], 2. 100 ff. 2°76. 478 f. 370, 578 f. ART /e 108: iis 
5 Aesch. Zum. 637. OTL 170) te Lh, Se SEINE 
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The Odyssey tells the story as follows. Agamemnon, before 
going to Troy, charged a certain minstrel (dovdds) to watch over* 
Clytaemnestra at Mycenae. The precaution implies a sense of 
possible danger, but not necessarily distrust of Clytaemnestra. 
Presently a tempter came to the lonely wife in the person of her 
husband’s first-cousin, Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, who, while 
his kinsmen were fighting at Troy, dwelt ‘at peace, in the heart 
of Argos®.’ For some time Clytaemnestra ‘refused the shameful 
deed; for she had a good understanding*®’ Meanwhile the 
gods themselves, by their messenger Hermes, warned Aegisthus 
against the course of crime upon which he was entering. But 
Hermes spoke in vain’. Aegisthus removed the minstrel to 
a desert island, and there left him, a prey to dogs and birds. 
He then took the ‘willing’ Clytaemnestra to his home; while 
he sought to propitiate the gods by burnt-offerings on their 
altars, and by hanging up in their temples ‘many gifts of 
embroidery and gold*’ 

Agamemnon, after a stormy voyage from Troy, landed on 
the coast of Argolis at a point not far from the dwelling of 
Aegisthus ; who, apprised by a watcher, came in his chariot, 
and invited the king to a banquet; after which he slew him, ‘as 
a man slays an ox at the manger®’ 

In this narrative (given by Menelaiis to Telemachus) Cly- 
taemnestra is not even named ; though Menelaiis had previously 
spoken of her ‘guile’ as aiding the crime’. It is only in a part of 
the Odyssey which is of later origin than the ‘ Telemachy’ in books 
I—IV,—viz., the Néxuia in the eleventh book,—that Clytaem- 


1 elpvobac dkorrw, Od. 3. 268. Nothing could better illustrate the social considera- 
tion enjoyed by the Homeric dodéds, or the reverence felt for his office. Athenaeus 
(p. 14 B) conceives this guardian minstrel of Clytaemnestra as a sort of cultivated 
domestic chaplain, whose function was not merely to keep her mind agreeably occupied, 
but also to edify her with examples of female excellence (dperds yuvatkOv dvepxduevos). 

2 Od. 3. 263. 

5 ib. 265 f. 8 Fj ro. 7d ply wev dvalvero epyov deuxés, | da KrAvrawwhorpn ppect 
yap Kéxpnr dyadqou. 

4 Od. 1. 35—43. 

5 Od. 3.26 ff. 

Od. 4. 514—535- 

” Od. 4. 92 (Aegisthus slays Agamemnon) Adépy, dvworl, 56 ovdouévns 
anébxov0. 
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nestra appears as actively sharing in the horrors of the banquet, 
where she slays Cassandra with her own hand. And, even 
there, it is by the sword of Aegisthus alone that Agamemnon is 
slain’, 

The young Orestes fled, or was conveyed, to Athens. For 
seven years Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra reigned at Mycenae. 
In the eighth, Orestes returned, and slew Aegisthus*. Clytaem- 
nestra died at the same time, but how, we are not told; and 
Orestes ‘made a funeral feast,’ for both of them, ‘to the 
Argives®,’ 

Two points distinguish this Homeric legend from later 
versions. First, Aegisthus is the principal criminal*. Clytaem- 
nestra’s part is altogether subordinate to that of her paramour. 
Secondly, the vengeance of Orestes is regarded as a simple act 
of retributive justice. It is not said that he slew his mother; 
the conjecture is left open that she may have died by her own 
hand. Nothing comes into the Epic view which can throw 
a shadow upon the merit of the avenger. The goddess Athena 
herself exhorts Telemachus to emulate the example and the 
renown of Orestes’. 


§ 2. In the interval between the Odyssey and the Lyric age, Cyelic 
legends connected with the house of Pelops were further “P*™ 


i Od. 11. 404—434 (the shade of Agamemnon tells the story to Odysseus). 

2 Od. 3. 304—308. Orestes returns dw dm’ ’APnvdwv (v. 307). Zenodotus wished 
to reconcile the Odyssey with the later account by writing a dard Pwxjwv. 

3 7b, 309 f. 4 Tou 6 Tov Krelvas dalyy rdpov ’Apyelowor | wntpds TE oTVyEpas Kal dv- 
ddxdos AliyloOo0. According to the scholia in several mss. (M, Q, R, T) these two 
verses were absent from some of the ancient éxdéces. But Aristarchus, at any rate, 
must have thought them genuine, since he remarked (as we learn from the same 
source) drt di ToUTwy mapyropalveras bre cuvarrwdero AlyloOw 7 Kduraimvjorpa, TO Oé 
el kal Sard ’?Opéorou, ddnrov elvac. 

The fact that the funeral feast was given ‘to the Argives’ implies that they wel- 
comed Orestes as a deliverer, and also that (whatever had been the manner of his 
mother’s death) they did ot regard him as resting under any defilement which in- 
capacitated him for religious acts. 

4 The conception of the murder (no less than the execution) is always attributed to 
him in the Odyssey (3. 194 AiysoOos éujoaro: 4. 529 Aly. doAlny éppdcoaro réxynv.: 
11. 409 Aly. revéas Odvardy Te udpor Te). 

5 Od. 1- 298 ff. Cp. Nestor’s comments on the good deed of Orestes, in his speech 
to Telemachus, Od. 3. 196 f. ds dyabdv. Kal maida karagpbiuevowo umécOau | dvdpds, k.7.d. 
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developed in some of the Cyclic epics’. The Cyfria’*, ascribed 
to Stasinus of Cyprus (circ. 776 B.C.), related the immolation of 
Iphigeneia at Aulis,—a story unknown to Homer,—and distin- 
guished her from the Iphianassa of the /iad (9. 145). A new 
source of poetical interest was thus created, since it could now 
be asked (as Pindar asks*) how far Clytaemnestra was actuated 
by resentment for the sacrifice of her daughter. In another 
epic, the ostoz* (by Agias of Troezen, circ. 750 B.C.), Clytaem- 
nestra aided Aegisthus in the murder, though probably in a 
subordinate capacity. Further, Pylades was associated with 
Orestes. And the name of Pylades at once points to Delphi*,— 
the agency by which the primitive legend of Orestes was ultim- 
ately transformed. 


§ 3. The influence of the Delphic priesthood rose and spread 
with the power of the Dorians. It did so, not merely because 
that power was an apt instrument for its propagation, but also 
because in Hellas at large the time was favourable. The 
religion of Apollo, as his Pythian interpreters set it forth, was 
suited to an age which had begun to reflect, but which retained 
a vivid faith in the older mythology. Here we are concerned 
with only one aspect of the Apolline cult, that which relates to 
blood-guiltiness. The Homeric man who has killed another 


1 The Epic Cycle (’Emixds xéxdos) was a body of epic poems by various hands, 
arranged in the chronological order of the subjects, so as to form a continuous history 
of the mythical world. One part of this Cycle consisted of poems concerning the 
Trojan War. A grammarian named Proclus (circ. 140 A.D.?), in his Xpnoroud@ea, 
or ‘ Manual of Literature,’ gave short prose summaries of the poems in the Trojan part 
of the Cycle. The Manual itself is lost, but fragments have been preserved by the 
patriarch Photius (gth century) in his Bibliotheca, 

* The Cypria related the origin of the Trojan war, and its progress down to the 
point at which the //iad begins. (Cp. my Jntroduction to Homer, p. 153.) 

3 Pyth. 11. 22. See below, § 8. 

4 The Nostoi described the adventures of some Greek heroes on their return from 
Troy,—especially those of Menelaiis, who visited Egypt, and of Agamemnon, who was 
slain by Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. (Zutrod. to Homer, p. 154.) 

° There happens to be an independent proof (if any were needed) that the religion 
of Delphi animated the Mostot. The poem related how Calchas committed suicide, 
because Mopsus, whom he met at Colophon, proved to be a greater seer than himself. 


Mopsus belongs to the traditions of the Apolline wayri«}: he is sometimes called the 
son of Apollo by Manto, a daughter of Teiresias. 


APOLLO THE PURIFIER. Xlii 


may either pay a fine to the kinsfolk, or go into exile’; but 
in Homer there is no idea that he can be purified by a ritual. 
In other words, there is the notion of a debt in this respect, 
but hardly of a sin; of quittance, but not of absolu- 
tion. It was a somewhat later stage when men began more 
distinctly to recognise that in cases of homicide there are kinds 
and degrees of moral guilt which cannot be expressed in the 
terms of human debtor and creditor. Clearly a man ought to 
do what the gods command. But what if a god tells a man to 
do something which most men think wrong? If the man obeys, 
and if his conduct is to be judged aright, the tribunal, like the 
instigation, must be divine. Nor is this so only when the 
opinion offended is that of men. A god may command a 
mortal to do an act by which some other god, or supernatural 
being, will be incensed. Suppose, for instance, that a man 
receives a divine mandate to slay a guilty kinsman; if he 
obeys, nothing can save him from angering the Erinyes, who 
resent every injury to kinsfolk. 

For questions such as these the Pythian creed provided Purifica- 
an answer, or at least a mystic compromise. Apollo, the ees 
god of light, is the all-seeing arbiter of purity. A man who guilt. 
commits homicide displeases Apollo, who abhors every stain 
of blood. But Apollo can estimate the degree of guilt. And 
he has empowered his servants to administer rites by which, 
under certain conditions, a defiled person may be freed from 
the stain. In later days the critics of Apollo could object 
that he had encouraged crime by thus far alleviating its con- 
sequences. But in the age when the doctrine was first put 
forth, it must have been, on the whole, beneficent. It tempered 
the fear of capricious or vindictive deities by trust in a god 
who, as his priests taught, never swerved from equity, and 
who was always capable of clemency. At the same time it 
laid the unabsolved offender under a ban worse than mere out- 


1 In Z/. 9. 632—636 the payment of the fine is indicated as the ordinary course, 
though //. 24. 480 f. suffices to show that cases of exile were also frequent. In 
Homeric society the blood-feud is in process of being extirpated by these com- * 
_ promises; and, further, there is already a moral pressure of public opinion on the 
kinsmen of the slain man to accept the payment of the fine when tendered. See 
Mr Leaf’s paper in the Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. VII. pp. 122—132. 
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lawry, for it cut him off from the worship of the temple and of 
the hearth, and, indeed, from all intercourse with god-fearing 
men. It made his hope depend on submission to a religion 
representing the highest spiritual influence which ever became 
widely operative among the people of pagan Hellas. 

The ritual of Apollo the Purifier had already a place in the 
Cyclic epic called the Aethiopis', said to have been composed 
by Arctinus of Miletus, about 776 B.c. More than a century 
elapsed after that date before Lyric poetry was matured; and 
meanwhile the worship of the Pythian Apollo, with its ritual of 
purification from blood, was diffused throughout the Greek 
world. It was to be expected, therefore, that, when the story of 
Orestes began to receive lyric treatment, the influence of Delphi 
should be apparent. If, in avenging his father, Orestes killed 
Clytaemnestra as well as Aegisthus, the Pythian priesthood had 
a text than which they could desire none more impressive. 
For, according to the immemorial and general belief of Hellenes, 
Orestes did well to avenge Agamemnon. If, however, he slew 
his mother, the Erinyes were necessarily called into activity. 
Who, then, was to vindicate the avenger? Who was to assert, 
even against the Erinyes, that his deed was righteous? Who 
but Apollo, the supreme judge of purity? And then it was 
only another step to represent Apollo himself as having pre- 
scribed the vengeance. A Greek vase-painting” portrays him in 
the act of doing so, The scene is in the temple at Delphi. 
Apollo, laurel-crowned, is sitting on the omphalos; in his left 
hand is a lyre; with the stem of a laurel-branch, held in his 
right, he is touching the sheathed sword of Orestes, who stands 
in a reverent attitude before him; he thus consecrates it to the 
work of retribution. Behind Apollo, the Pythia sits upon the 
tripod, holding a diadem for the brows of Orestes, when he shall 
have done the deed *; and near her is Pylades. 


1 The Aethzopis took up the war of Troy where the Z/iad left off. It included the 
death of Achilles; also the contest for his arms between Ajax and Odysseus. 

? On an amphora found in South Italy (Lucania), and now in the Naples Museum. 
It is reproduced by Baumeister, p. 1110 (from Rochette, Mon. inéd., pl. 37), and by 
Michaelis in Jahn’s Zvectra, p. 37 (cp. id. p. vii). 

* Cp. Eur. £7. 872, where Electra greets Orestes after his slaying of Aegisthus :— 
oTépw 7’ ddedpod Kpata Tod vixnpdpov. 


THE ORESTEIA OF STESICHORUS. XV 


§ 4. Stesichorus, of Himera in Sicily, flourished towards the The 
close of the seventh, and in the earlier part of the sixth,century B.C... ee 
The Choral Lyric, which Alcman had already cultivated under chorus. 
the Dorian inspirations of Sparta, received a new development 
from Stesichorus. He applied it to those heroic legends which 
had hitherto been the peculiar domain of Epos. In style and in 
dialect, no less than in choice of themes, he was here essentially 
an epic poet employing the lyric form* This character, and the 
popularity which he won by it, are significantly attested in the 
words of Simonides *-—‘ Thus Homer and Stesichorus sang to 
the people.’ One of his most celebrated poems was that in 
which he told the story of Orestes (Opéoteva). It was of large 
compass, being divided into at least two books or cantos*. The 
direct sources of information concerning it are meagre, consisting 
only of a few small! fragments (less than twelve lines altogether), 
gleaned from the passing allusions of later writers. But archae- Its 
ology comes to the aid of literature. The supplementary po 
evidence of Greek art makes it possible to reconstruct, if not with 
certainty, at least with high probability, a partial outline of the 
once famous poem. This has been done by Carl Robert, in an 
essay on ‘The death of Aegisthus,—one of the series of essays, 
entitled Bild und Lied, in which he brings archaeological illus- 
tration to bear upon the heroic myths®. The substance of his 
results may be briefly given as follows. 


§ 5. <A red-figured Attic vase *, belonging to the first half of Evidence 
the fifth century B.C. depicts a scene which does not come from "°™ 
any extant literary source. Orestes, wearing a cuirass, has 


1 Apollodorus (af. Hesychius) places his birth in Ol. 37 (630 B.c.) and his death 
in Ol. 56 (856 B.c.). Cp. Prof. Hans Flach, Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik (1884), 
p. 316. 

2 Quintilian (10. 1. 62) describes him as epect carmints onera lyra sustinentem. 

3 Frag. 53. 4 orw yap"Ounpos 75é Zryotxopos deve Aaots. 

4 Gramm. af. Bekker Amecd. 11. p. 783, 14 Zryolxopos dé év Sevtépw ’Opeorelas 
KT. 

5 Bild und Lied: Archaeologische Beitrige zur Geschichte der griechischen Helden- 
sage (Berlin, 1881). The fifth essay is ‘Der Tod des Aigisthos,’ pp. 149—191. 

6 Found at Cervetri (Caere), and now in the Museum at Vienna: published 
in Monumenti dell’ Inst., vol. vu. pl. xv, and described by Benndorf, Annal. 
dell’? Inst. (1865) pp. 212—216. Reproduced in O. Jahn’s Liectrva, p. 175 (cp. the 
note by Michaelis, 7d. p. vii). The vase has been designated as a reNixn. 
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plunged his sword into the breast of Aegisthus, who is falling from 
his seat,—the throne that once was Agamemnon’s. Meanwhile, 
something has startled Orestes; his face is turned away from 
Aegisthus; he glances over his right shoulder at a woman who 
hurries up behind him. This is Clytaemnestra, as an inscription 
certifies. She grasps the handle of an axe with both hands; 
she is coming to the rescue of Aegisthus. But an old man, 
wearing the conical hat of a herald, has overtaken her; his left 
hand grasps her right arm, his right, the axe; her purpose is 
baffled. Between her and Orestes stands a maiden whose 
uplifted hands express horror; this (as the artist informs us) is 
Chrysothemis. Vase A (as we shall call this one) must next be 
compared with vase B,—another red-figured Attic vase* of the 
fifth century, but of later date than the other. The subject on B 
is fundamentally the same as on A, but it is curiously abridged, 
or rather mutilated. Orestes—who here is in full armour, with 
helmet and greaves as well as cuirass—has dealt the mortal wound 
to Aegisthus, and is looking straight at him. Clytaemnestra, 
furiously brandishing her axe, is close behind Orestes,—so close, 
that nothing can now save him from her blow. Electra (the 
name is inscribed) stands behind the dying Aegisthus; her out- 
stretched right hand points at Clytaemnestra, her left is raised 
to the back of her head with a gesture of bewilderment and 
terror; evidently she is uttering a cry of warning to Orestes. 
The painter of B was led by considerations of style or conveni- 
ence to omit a vital feature of A,—viz., the old man who stops 
Clytaemnestra at the critical moment. 

Now A and B belong, as Robert shows, to a small group 
of vases which must have had a common archetype; and while 
A has preserved the meaning of the whole scene more truly 
than B, the latter has preserved some details which A has 
lost. The scene represented by the archetype was probably 
as follows :—Orestes, in full armour, slays Aegisthus, who falls 
from his throne; Clytaemnestra rushes up behind Orestes, with 
an axe; Electra, standing at the back of Aegisthus, cries out 


' A stamnos found on the site of Volci in Etruria, and now in the Berlin Museum 
(no. 1007). Published by Gerhard, Etrusk. und Campanische Vasenbilder, pl. xxiv. 
It may be seen in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, p. 1113; and in Jahn’s Electra, p. 148. 
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to warn her brother; but already the aged herald has seized 
Clytaemnestra, and defeated her intent. Who is this old 
man, the herald, who interposes so opportunely? He appears 
along with Orestes in another work of art, earlier than these 
vases,—viz., a marble relief, in the developed archaic style, 
found at Melos!. The scene there is as follows:—Electra 
sits in deep dejection at her father’s tomb; the aged Nurse 
stands behind her. Three travellers have just arrived together ; 
the foremost is the old man with the herald’s hat and stave, who 
is accosting the Nurse; behind him a youth of noble mien 
(Orestes) stands beside a horse, his left hand resting on its back; 
a third person (Pylades, or a servant ?) follows. The question is 
answered when it is observed that, according to a widely- 
spread legend, the person who saved Orestes from the murderers, 
by carrying him away from Mycenae, was Talthybius, the 
faithful herald of Agamemnon’. Talthybius is here returning 
to Mycenae with the rightful heir, and preparing the way for the 
recognition by speaking to the old Nurse, who will remember 
him. He is the original of the Paedagogus in the Electra of 
Sophocles, and of the Old Man (apécSus) in the Electra of 
Euripides; he also accounts for the prominence given to the 
herald in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 


§ 6. The scene described above, in which Talthybius once Literary 
more saves Orestes by foiling the armed Clytaemnestra, must have eradenen 
been taken from some familiar literary source. It was essential 
for a vase-painter’s purpose that his version of a story should be 
popularly known. What, then, was this source? Certainly not 
Aeschylus. Vase A is assigned on grounds of style to an earlier 
date than 458 B.c., the year of the Aeschylean Ovesteza*. But, 


1 Published by Conze in AlZonum. dell’ Instit. vol. vi. pl. 57. Reproduced in 
Roscher’s Lexikon der gr. und rom. Mythologie, art. Elektra, p. 1238. 

2 Nicolaiis Damascenus (flor. circ. 20 B.C.) fr. 34 (Miiller, Prag. Hist. vol. 111. 
p. 374) robrov dé (Orestes) éppicaro TadOvBuos ekapmdoas, Kal éxd€uevos els rhv Pwxida 
mapa =rpbgiov. The legend appears also in the so-called ‘Dictys Cretensis,’ bk. 6, 
c. 2, Lalthybius Oresten Agamemnonis filium manibus Aegisthi ereptum Idomeneo, qui 
apud Corinthum agebat, tradidit, This work, written probably in the fourth cent. A.D. 
by one Septimius, purports to be translated from a history of the Trojan war by a, 
‘Cretan contemporary with that war, named Dictys. See Teuffel, Ast. Rom. Lit., 
vol. 11. § 416. 

3 Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 160. 
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even apart from this fact, it is evident that the scene has not 
been suggested by anything in the Choephori. Clytaemnestra 
there calls, indeed, for an axe, when she hears that Orestes has 
slain Aegisthus (v. 889): 


Soin tis avdpoxuynra méAeKvy ws TAXOS* 
cidcpev 7} vikdpev 7 vixwpeba. 
But there is no time for her to obtain the weapon; at that 
moment Orestes confronts her. Her futile cry rather indicates 
that Aeschylus had in mind some earlier version which actually 
armed her with an axe at a similar crisis. And in Sophocles, 
too, we find that the axe is prominent. The murder of Aga- 
memnon by the guilty pair is thus described (v. 99): oxifover 
Kapa poviw medéxet. Still more significant is the passage in 
which Sophocles describes the axe itself as resenting the deed 
of which it was made the instrument (482 ff.):— 
ov yap Tor dpvactet y 6 pvcas o “EAAdvov ava, 
ovd a madaid xadKdrAaktos audaxns yévus, 
a viv Katéerepvev aicxioras év aikiais. 
Some Roman sarcophagi!, on which the story of Orestes is 
treated, show three Erinyes sleeping at the tomb of Agamemnon. 
Among them lies the axe of Clytaemnestra,—a symbol, as with 
Sophocles, of the crime which calls for vengeance. 

The Ovesteia of Stesichorus was popular at Athens in the fifth 
century B.C. There is a striking proof of this. Aristophanes, 
in the Peace (775 ff.), has adopted some verses from the beginning 
of that Ovesteia*, without naming Stesichorus. He could reckon 
on his playful allusion to so famous a poem being at once recog- 
nised by an Athenian audience. Between the Odyssey and 
Aeschylus, no other handling of the subject seems to have 
rivalled the work of Stesichorus in celebrity. In the epic 


1 Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 177, n. 23. One of these sarcophagi, that in the 
Museo Pio-Clementino in the Vatican, is reproduced (from Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. 
v. 22) in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, p. 1115. The three sleeping Erinyes, with the axe, 
occupy the left part of a relief of which the centre represents the slaying of Clytaem- 
nestra and Aegisthus, Michaelis (4rch. Zeit. 1875, p. 107) was the first to point out 
that these Erinyes form a separate scene. 

* The scholiast on Ar. Pax 775 and 800 informs us that the quotations are from 
Stesichorus, and in 797 refers to the ’Opésrea. They are fragments 31—34 in Bergk. 
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Nostot, where the deed of Orestes was only one of many episodes, 
it would be treated, one may suppose, on a relatively small 
scale. 

Now it is known that Stesichorus made Clytaemnestra kill 
her husband by wounds on the head,—probably, therefore, with 
the axe, as Sophocles describes in the passages quoted above. 
This appears from the nature of the dream which terrified 
the Clytaemnestra of Stesichorus just before the retribution. 
A serpent approached her with gore upon its head, and then 
changed into Agamemnon :— 


Ta O€ Spdxwy eddxnoe porciy dpa BeBpotwpévos axpov: 
ek & apa tod Bacrreds TAeobevidas épdvy, 


Such a dream would necessarily (according to Greek ideas) 

act upon her mind in the manner described by the Attic 
dramatists. In the Ovesteza of Stesichorus, just as in the 
Choephori and in the Sophoclean Eéectra, the guilty and terrified 
woman must have sent propitiatory offerings to the grave of her 
murdered husband. But, like the dramatists again, the lyric 

poet would make her send them by the hands of some one else; 

even her hardihood could not dispense with an intermediary 

in this case. Whom did Stesichorus choose as her emissary ? 

It is a notable fact that Electra, who is unknown to Homer, First men- 
appears in the fifth century B.C. as a central personage of Sane 
the story. And it seems that Aeschylus was not the first 

poet who had spoken of her. The earliest writer recorded 

as mentioning her is a lyric poet named Xanthus, who said 

that her original name was Laodice, and that she was called 
Electra because she was so long unmarried (@extpos); an 


1 Frag. 42 (ed. Bergk), preserved by Plut. De sera Numinis vindicta, c. 10. 

Robert (Bild u. Lied, p. 171) thinks that these two verses give only the first part of 
the dream as imagined by Stesichorus, and that the rest may be inferred from Aeschylus. 
When the serpent changed into Agamemnon, the offspring of his renewed union with 
Clytaemnestra was the serpent who, as she dreams in the Choepfhori, drew blood in 
sucking her breast. 

It has struck me that the missing link between the Stesichorean and the Aeschylean 
dream—viz., the renewed conjugal union—may be traced, as a reminiscence, in the 
language of Sophocles, where Chrysothemis describes her mother’s vision (417 f.) :— 
Abyos ris adrhy eorw eloweiv marpds | ToD god re Kdpod Sevrépar dutrlay | éAPbvros 


els Ps. 


Xanthus. 
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etymology which points to a Dorian source (AXéxtpa)!, Stesi- 
chorus, we are told, mentioned Xanthus as a lyric predecessor, 
and adapted much from him. The Ovesteza is especially named 
as a work in which Stesichorus was thus indebted to Xanthus®. 
How far, and in what sense, that statement is true, cannot now 
be known ; but it is at least certain that Xanthus remained wholly 
obscure, while Stesichorus was widely popular. The introduc- 
tion of Electra may be one of the points in which the Stesi- 
chorean Orvesteia was indebted to Xanthus: and the fact of her 
figuring in that poem would fully explain her later prominence. 
Let us suppose, then, that Stesichorus, like Aeschylus, sent 
Electra with Clytaemnestra’s offerings to Agamemnon’s tomb. 
Orestes, on his return, would hasten to make his offerings 
there—as is assumed by all the three Attic dramatists. At 
the tomb the brother and sister would meet and recognise each 
other, as they do in Aeschylus. We know that Stesichorus 
brought in the nurse, whom he called Laodameia*, Pindar 
makes a nurse save Orestes from the hands of Clytaemnestra, 
but he does not say that she carried him out of Argolis‘. The 
Laodameia of Stesichorus may have done likewise—giving 
Orestes to the trusty Talthybius, who carried him forth, and 


1 Aelian Var. Hist. 4.26 EdvOos 6 rounrhs r&v meddv, eyéveTo yap obros mpecBirepos 
Zrnoixdpou Tob ‘Iwepatov, Neyer Tv "Hvéxrpayv rod ’Ayapeuvovos ob Toiro éxew Tobvoua 
mpBrov, dXAd Aaodixny. émel yap ’Ayaueuvwr dyypédn, Thy yap Krurawwhorpay 6 
Alyiobos &ynue Kal éBaclrevoev, Next pov ovtcay Kal karaynp@oav mapbévov ’Apyetor 
"Hréxrpay éxddreoay 5. 7d dmoupety dvdpds Kal wh memerpacbae AEKT pov. 

* Athen. 12. p. §13 A (quoting from Megacleides, who wrote epi ‘Opjpou, and was, 
as some think, a peripatetic): kal ZdvOos 5’ 6 weorouds, mpecBurepos dv Uryorxdpou, ws 
kal ards 6 Lrnolxopos waprupet, ds pnow 6 Meyaxreldns, od radrny att (Heracles) 
mepitlOnoe Thy orodjv, a\Na Thy ‘Ounpixhv, tora 6 Tov Bdydov wapamwemolnkev 
6 Zrnolxopos, dorep kal rhv Opecrelapy KaNoumérvny. 

The meaning of rapazrerolnxev seems to be ‘adapted.’ It certainly need not mean 
‘spoiled in copying,’ as Schweighiuser takes it (‘dum mutuatus est, mutavit et 
corrupit’). 

Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 174 f. thinks that Megacleides was the source of Aelian 
also (see last note), and thus is our sole authority for the existence of this Xanthus. 
That Stesichorus mentioned some one named Xanthus cannot be doubted ; but whether 
his debt to an earlier lyric poet of that name was such as Megacleides affirms, is (the 
critic thinks) very questionable. It is certainly strange that, if Xanthus was so im- 
portant a source to Stesichorus, absolutely nothing should have come down to us 
concerning him, beyond the two meagre notices above quoted, 

® Schol. on Aesch, Cho, 733. SPyth Wa ve 
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in due time came back with him’. After the recognition of 
Orestes by Electra at the tomb, Stesichorus may have related 
the vengeance in the manner depicted on the Attic vases above 
mentioned. We know that Euripides was following Stesichorus 
in representing Orestes as defending himself against the Erinyes 
with the bow and arrows given by Apollo. And the fact that 
the Stesichorean Orestes was pursued by the Erinyes shows that 
he slew Clytaemnestra as well as Aegisthus. 


§ 7. A combination of literary with artistic evidence leads, Summary. 
then, to the hypothesis that the Ovesteia of Stesichorus was 
planned somewhat as follows. Clytaemnestra slew her husband 
by striking him on the head with an axe. The nurse Laodameia 
saved the young Orestes, and entrusted him to his father’s 
faithful herald Talthybius, who carried him away,—probably 
to Phocis*. After some years, Clytaemnestra has the alarming 
dream, and sends Electra (accompanied by the nurse) with gifts 
to Agamemnon’s tomb. Orestes arrives there with Talthybius, 
and is recognised by his sister. He then enters the house, while 
Talthybius keeps watch near the doors‘. Clytaemnestra, hearing 
the shriek of the dying Aegisthus, rushes to his aid with an axe; 
a cry from Electra warns Orestes of the peril; but Talthybius 
has already seized Clytaemnestra; who is presently slain by her 
son. The Erinyes then appear to Orestes, who defends himself 
with the bow and arrows given by Apollo’. 


1 The relief from Melos has already been noticed, in which Talthybius and Orestes 
find Electra and the nurse at the tomb (p. xvii). The period indicated by the style of 
that work is the latter part of the sixth century B.c., when the Ovesteza of Stesichorus 
was already well-known; and nothing is more likely than that the artist of the relief 
was indebted to that source. 

2 Schol. on Eur. Ov. 268 5ds rééa por kepovrAKd, dpa Aoglov. 

3 The influence of Delphi on the poem of Stesichorus appears in the fact that Apollo 
provides Orestes with the means of defence against the Erinyes; and it is therefore not 
unlikely that the refuge of Orestes was with Strophius at Crisa. Whether Stesichorus 
brought in Pylades, there is nothing to show. 

4 As the Paedagogus does in Sophocles (£7. 1331 f.). 

5 There is no clue to the manner in which Stesichorus managed the sequel. He 
may have followed the local Peloponnesian legend, which assigned a refuge to Orestes | 
at the Arcadian town of Orestheion (Thuc. 5. 64) in Parrhasia, the primitive home of 
the Orestes-myth. Robert (Bild und Lied, p. 181, n. 30) finds a possible trace of this 
in Eur. Or. 1643 ff. 


Influence 
of Stesi- 
chorus 

on the 
dramatists. 


Pindar. 
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If this hypothesis be even approximately correct,—and I, at 
least, am persuaded that it is so,—the result is of considerable 
interest, not merely in relation to Stesichorus, but also in its 
bearing on the Attic dramatists. It would appear that Aes- 
chylus followed the general outlines of Stesichorus pretty 
closely ; while Sophocles, who did not do so, has retained 
at least one Stesichorean trait, the part of the old man. 
Aeschylus did not need him, since Azs Clytaemnestra herself 
sent Orestes to Strophius; on the other hand, he retains the 
part of the nurse, which for Sophocles was superfluous. But 
even if the hypothesis be rejected, there remains that fragment 
of the Stesichorean poem which describes Clytaemnestra’s 
dream. This proves that Stesichorus conceived her in a 
manner which was much nearer to the Aeschylean than to 
the Homeric. And this change—whether first made by him 
or not—was connected with another of still larger scope. Stesi- 
chorus related in the Ovesteta that Tyndareus had incurred the 
anger of Aphrodite, who doomed his daughters, Helen and 
Clytaemnestra, to evil careers’. Here is the tendency—wholly 
absent from the //zad—to bring crimes into the house of Pelops. 
The Dorian conquerors of Peloponnesus envied the renown 
which the old local lore, worked up by Ionian art in the 
Lliad, had shed around their Achaean predecessors, the ancient 
masters of Mycenae and Sparta. Under Dorian influences, the 
story of the Pelopidae was interwoven with those dark threads 
which appear in Attic Tragedy, while brighter traits were given 
to the legends of Heracles and the Heracleidae. 


§ 8. Between Stesichorus and Aeschylus, the only poet 
who illustrates the story of Orestes is Pindar. In the eleventh 
Pythian ode (478 B.c.), he describes a victory in the Pythian 
games as won ‘in the rich corn-lands of Pylades, host of 
Laconian Orestes; whom, when his sire was murdered, the 
nurse Arsinoe rescued from the violent hands of Clytaemnestra 
and from her deadly guile.” That ‘pitiless woman’ slew Aga- 


1 Frag. 35. It was from Hesiod that Stesichorus derived this story. It is probable 
that the Kard\oyos of Hesiod contained references to the crimes in the house of 
Pelops: see Robert, Bzld 2. Lied, p. 189. 
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memnon and Cassandra. What, asks Pindar, was her motive? 
Was it ‘the slaying of Iphigeneia at the Euripus’? Or was it 
an adulterous passion? ‘Meanwhile, Orestes, a young child, 
became the guest of the aged Strophius, who dwelt at the foot 
of Parnassus. But in time, with the help of Ares, he slew his 
mother, and laid Aegisthus in blood’.’ 

Three points in this sketch are noteworthy. (1) Pindar 
makes Orestes ‘a Laconian’; following the tradition, adopted 
also by Stesichorus and Simonides’, that Amyclae in Lacedae- 
mon was the place where Agamemnon was slain®. (2) The 
house of Strophius, ‘at the foot of Parnassus,’ is the refuge 
of Orestes; and Pylades is his friend. Probably the Wostoz 
(circ. 750 B.C.), in which Pylades figured, gave this account; 
but Pindar is the earliest extant source of it*. (3) Clytaem- 


1 Pind. Pyth. 11. 15—37. 2 Schol. on Eur. Or. 46. 

3 Pyth. 11. 31 Odvey pev ards jpws ’Arpeldas | tkwy xpdvw KduTais ev ’AwKDdaus. 
Pausanias (3. 19. 5) saw at Amyclae memorials of Agamemnon, Clytaemnestra and 
Cassandra. 

The dominant influence of Sparta on the early development of the Dorian Choral 
Lyric may possibly help to explain how, in the lyric age, the local tradition of Lace- 
daemon could prevail over the Homeric version on a point of such importance. It is 
certainly a curious illustration of Dorian influence in modifying the Achaean legends 
of the Peloponnesus—though, in this case, the influence was not permanent, as it was 
in blackening the family history of the Pelopidae. 

4 In his brilliant and suggestive Introduction to the Choephori, Mr Verrall holds 
(p- xix, note 1) that Pindar gives no countenance to the legend followed by Euripides, 
that Pylades was the son of Strophius. Pindar, he thinks, suggests no connection 
between them. ‘‘The home of Pylades in the ‘rich fields’ of Cirrha is distinguished 
clearly from that of Strophius on ‘the foot (spur) of Parnassus,’ that is to say at Crisa.” 

Is this so? Pindar first designates the Pythian festival by the words dyau... 
Klppas (Pyth. 11. 12), and presently adds that the victory of which he sings 
was won éy ddveats dpovpacoe IIvAdda (26. 15). In Pyth. to. 15 f. the Pythian 
festival is similarly designated as BaOudeluwy bird Kippas ayov | rérpav: where 
Klppas...rérpay is clearly equivalent to the Kpicatov Adgpov of Pyth. 5. 35, and the 
Kpioalas ev mrvxais of Pyth. 6.18. It is the spur of Parnassus under which Crisa 
was situated: there was no such rérpa or Adgos near the site of Cirrha on the gulf. 
And, by adding Badudeluwv, Pindar interprets this large sense of Kippas. In his time 
the town of Cirrha no longer existed (see n. on Soph. Z/. 180). The plain in which 
the Pythian games were held extended from the site of Cirrha on the south to that of 
Crisa (the seat of Strophius) on the north. It was called ‘Cirrhaean’ as well as 
‘Crisaean.’ Hence the festival could be called ‘the contest of Cirrha,’ and its scene 
could also be identified with ‘the cornlands of Pylades.’ 

Was Euripides (in 7. 7. 917 f.) the first poet, as Mr Verrall suggests, who made 
Strophius a brother-in-law, and Pylades a nephew, of Agamemnon? It seems hardly 


Aeschy- 
lus. 
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nestra, not Aegisthus, is in the foreground ; and the speculations 
as to her motive reminds us that the myth had now grown into 
a shape which was ready for dramatic handling. Twenty years 
after this ode was written, Aeschylus produced his Ovesteza. 


§ 9. A poet imbued with the ideas of Aeschylus could never 
have accepted the view presented in the Odyssey, that the ven- 
geance of Orestes was a simply righteous retribution, by which the 
troubles of the house were closed. To the mind of Aeschylus 
the version which Stesichorus had followed would naturally 
commend itself: Orestes, the slayer of a mother, could be saved 
from the Erinyes only by divine aid. And the trilogy, the 
distinctively Aeschylean form of work, was a framework perfectly 
suited to such a conception. Clytaemnestra’s crime is the subject 
of the Agamemnon ; the vengeance of Orestes fills the Choephorz; 
and the judgment upon him is given in the Ezsuenides. 

The Agamemnon is pervaded from first to last by the thought 
of the hereditary curse upon the house: Clytaemnestra, indeed, 
identifies herself with this ‘ancient, bitter Alastor’; and the 
Argive Elders recognise that this dread power, though it does 
not excuse her, has presumably helped her’. She is the prin- 
cipal agent in the crime. Her dominant motive is not love of 
her paramour, but hatred of the husband who slew Iphigeneia’®. 
Aegisthus is a dastard, ‘the wolf mated with the lioness’*; at 
the close he blusters, and threatens the Elders, while the strong 
woman treats them with a cold scorn. The shadow of the 
vengeance is cast before. Cassandra predicts the return of the 
exiled heir; ‘for the gods have sworn a great oath*’ And the 
Chorus reply to the menaces of Aegisthus by reminding him 
that Orestes lives’, 


probable. Anaxibia, daughter of Pleisthenes by Aéropé, and sister of Agamemnon, 
was mentioned by Hesiod (Tzetzes, Zuxeg. in Zliad., p. 68, 20) ; and as her only mytho- 
logical function was to be the wife of Strophius and the mother of Pylades, it may be 
supposed that Hesiod knew those relationships. As we have seen, the association of 
Pylades with Orestes dates at least from the Mostoi (circ. 750 B.C.). 

1 Agam, 1500—1508. 

? ib. 1415 ff: 1431—1447: 1526: 1555. 

3 70. 1258. 4 7b. 1280 ff. 5 76. 1646, 1667. 
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The Choephort begins with a scene at Agamemnon’s grave, Analysis 
near the palace’. Orestes, who has just arrived from Phocis, enters One yee 
with Pylades, and lays a lock of his own hair on the tomb. A I. Pro- 
train of women, dressed in mourning, approaches. These are pce 
fifteen Trojan captives, now domestics of the palace, who form 
the Chorus. They escort Electra. Orestes thinks that he 
recognises his sister, and draws aside, with Pylades, to observe 
the procession. 

The Chorus chant the parodos, and we learn that they have Parodos: 
come with libations to the tomb. ‘The impious woman’ has *?—°* 
been alarmed by a dream; and the sooth-sayers declare that the 
dead king is wroth. But such offerings, the Chorus add, cannot 
atone for her deed. Agamemnon inspired reverence by his 
majesty ; the usurpers rule by fear alone. How long will justice 
tarry ? 

Electra asks the Chorus what prayer she is to utterin pouring H. First 
the libations*. Can she ask the dead to receive these gifts from eer 
the murderess? Or shall she present them in silence? Guided 
by the counsel of her attendants, she prays to Hermes, and to 
her father’s spirit,—with a special petition that Orestes may 
return. 

In pouring the drink-offerings on the tomb, she finds the 
lock of hair, and turns in excitement tothe Chorus. It resembles 
her own, and she surmises that it is the hair of Orestes,—not 
brought by him, of course, but sent. Presently she notices foot- 
marks, which have a resemblance to her own. Orestes now 
steps forward, and, after a short dialogue, reveals himself. She 
at first fears an imposture, but is convinced by his appeal to the 
signs which she had already seen, and also to a third,—a piece 
of work embroidered by her own hand. 

1 Mycenae is not named by Aeschylus, but is not excluded by his mention of 
“Argos’ (Ag. 24, etc.), where it may mean the land, as in Soph. Z/. 4 (n.). See 
on this point W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus, pp. 70 ff. (1858). 

2 Electra enters with the Chorus at v. 22, but it is not till v. 84 that she speaks. 
Aeschylus knew the dramatic effectiveness of such silence. In the Persae, when the 
Messenger first announces the disaster at Salamis, he is interrupted by the Chorus, but 
Atossa is mute till v. 290 (cvy@ mda). In the Prometheus Vinctus it is only at v. 88 


that the sufferer’s voice is heard. Cassandra is long dumb before Clytaemnestra (4g 
1035—1071). The Aristophanic Euripides criticises this device, but the god Dionysus 


reproves him :—éyo 8 éxapov 79 cwwry (Ran. ori ff.). 


Kommos : 
306—478. 


First stasi- 
mon: 


585—652. 


Ill. 
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She welcomes him as ‘the hope awaited with tears, the heir 
and the deliverer’’; to her, at once father, mother, sister’, and 
brother. Orestes responds with a prayer to Zeus for Electra and 
himself. He then declares the oracle of Apollo, commanding 
him, under terrible penalties, to avenge his father. ‘Must not 
such oracles be trusted? In any case, the deed must be done*’ 

Then comes one of the most characteristic and magnificent 
passages of the play,—a prolonged lyric chant or dirge (kom- 
mos), in which the Chorus, Orestes, and Electra take part by 
turns. It is a solemn litany, addressed to the divine powers 
who are to aid the vengeance, and to the spirit of the dead. 

After the lyric chant, Orestes and Electra continue in iambic 
verse the same strain of supplication. Then Orestes asks why 
his mother had sent gifts to the tomb? She dreamed—the 
Chorus reply—that she gave birth to a serpent, and was suckling 
it, when it drew blood from her breast. Orestes accepts the 
omen: the part of the serpent shall be his own. 

He announces his plan. Electra is to enter the house. He 
and Pylades will arrive at the outer gate‘, wearing the garb of 
travellers, and imitating the Phocian accent®. Electra now 
goes within, while Orestes and Pylades withdraw to prepare for 
their enterprise. 

The Chorus, left alone, comment on the power of passion 
over women; Althaea wrought the death of Meleager, and 
Scylla, of Nisus; the Lemmian women slew their lords. And 
this house, too, has known such a deed. But now ‘the anvil of 
Justice is firmly set, and Fate is forging the sword.’ 

Here ends the first of the three main chapters or ‘acts’ into 
which the drama falls. 

Orestes and Pylades are courteously received by Clytaem- 
nestra. He describes himself as a Phocian from Daulis. With 
his companion, he was on his way to Argos, when a Phocian 


1 Cho. 236 daxpurds édmls orépuaros cwrnplov. 

2 In the Choephori no living sister of Electra is mentioned. 

3 Cho. 297 f. rowicde xpnomots dpa xph memobdvar; | kel wh wéroba, rotpyov &or’ 
épyacréov. 

* Cho. 561 épxelovs ras, as distinguished from those of the women’s apartments 
mentioned in 878 (yuvatkelous U)as). 

© Cho. 563 dupw d¢ puviv ioouev Iapynctda, | yAdoons dirty Swxldos pipouperw. 
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named Strophius—a stranger—asked him to carry the news that 
Orestes was dead, in case the youth’s friends should wish to 
fetch the ashes home.—Clytaemnestra speaks, or rather declaims, 
as the afflicted mother, and then has the two visitors ushered 
into the guest-chambers, saying that she will break the sad news 
to ‘the master of the house.’ 

A short choral ode follows. It is time that deceiving Persua- Choral 
sion should help the avenger, and that Hermes of the shades oe 
should be his guide. 

An old slave-woman, who had been the nurse of Orestes, IV. Third 
then comes forth, having been sent by Clytaemnestra to summon ae 
Aegisthus. She mourns for Orestes,—recalling, with quaint 
pathos, all the trouble that the child had given her.—It seems 
that the queen has ordered Aegisthus to come with armed 
attendants’, The Chorus prevail on the nurse not to give this 
part of the message, but to summon Aegisthus alone. At the 
same time they give her a hint that Orestes still lives, and that 
all may yet be well. 

In the second stasimon the Chorus invoke Zeus, Apollo and Second 
Hermes. Next, apostrophising Orestes as thoughhe were present, pps, 
they exhort him to answer his mother’s cry, ‘my son,’ with the 
name of ‘father,’ and to bear a heart like that of Perseus when 
he slew the Gorgon Medusa’, 

Aegisthus enters. The report that Orestes is dead seems to V. Fourth 
him doubtful. Women are credulous. He must see the messen- ee, 
ger, who will not impose on 4zm. And so he enters the house. 

A moment of suspense is marked by the short third stasimon. Third _ 
Now is the struggle that must bring ruin or freedom. May 855868. 
Orestes succeed ! 

The shriek of the dying Aegisthus is heard within. A slave VI. Fifth 
runs out, crying that his master is slain; and, knocking at the aa 
door of the women’s apartments, summons Clytaemnestra. She 
knows that she is lost; but her spirit never quails; she calls 
for a battle-axe—‘let us see if we are to conquer or to fall? 

But, before she can obtain a weapon, Orestes comes forth :— 
“Tis for thee that I am looking ;—with Azm, ’tis well enough.’ 
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She appeals to her son by the breasts that suckled him. For 
one instant he falters, and asks Pylades what to do. Pylades 
(who speaks only here) briefly reminds him of Apollo’s com- 
mand, and adds; ‘better the enmity of all men than of heaven.’ 
Orestes wavers no more. In vain Clytaemnestra pleads that 
Fate shares the blame for her deeds; in vain she speaks of 
Agamemnon’s sins, and threatens her son with the avengers 
of a mother. How, he retorts, can he escape a father’s, if he 
spare her? She cries that her dream has come true; this 
is the serpent that she suckled. He drives her into the house, - 
to slay her where Aegisthus fell’. 

The Chorus exult in the retribution and the deliverance. 
Here ends the second ‘act’ of the play. 

Then the spectators are shown the corpses of Clytaemnestra 
and Agamemnon, with Orestes standing beside them. He is 
prepared to seek the protection of Apollo, and bears in his hand 
the emblem of supplication, an olive-bough twined with wool’. 
He denounces the crime of the murderers who have been slain, 
and displays the robe which Clytaemnestra cast over Agamem- 
non, ‘like a net,’ when she slew him in the bath. Let the 
Sun-god behold it, that he may bear witness for the avenger 
in the day of trial. But, as he proceeds, a strange vehemence 
and a strange anguish begin to trouble his speech; ‘woe is me 
for my deeds, and for my doom, and for all our house; woe 
is me for my victory—and my defilement*®’ He is going mad, 
and in terrible words he says that he knows it; he feels like 
a driver whose horses are running away. But, before his mind 
fails, he will protest that his deed was just, and was commanded 
by Apollo...Now he cries out that he sees forms clad in dusky 
robes, with snaky locks,—the avengers of his mother. ‘Ye 
cannot see them,’ he exclaims to the Chorus, ‘but I see them... 
They drive me forth’ :—and so he rushes from the scene. The 
Chorus pray that Apollo may protect him. ‘What shall be the 
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consummation? Whither shall the fury of disaster go, ere it 
finish its course, and be laid to rest ?’ 


§ 10. The leading characteristic of the Choephori is the tre- 
mendous importance of those invisible and supernatural allies 
who assist the vengeance. Zeus, Apollo, Hermes, Hades, the 
spirit of Agamemnon, are felt throughout as if they were present 
with the human agents. This is the significance of the prolonged 
scene at the tomb, which forms more than one half of the play. 
It is not properly a suspension of action, but rather a dramatic 
prelude, emphasising the greatness of the issues involved in the 
action to come. It brings out the heinousness of the crime 
which calls for retribution, the appalling nature of the divine 
mandate to Orestes, and the supreme need of arousing and 
marshalling those superhuman forces which alone can secure 
the victory. The human strategy, as subsequently developed, 
is not especially skilful. The story told to Clytaemnestra by 
the pretended Phocian, who mentions the death of Orestes 
as a bare fact casually learned from a stranger, was not well 
fitted to find ready credence with the astute woman whose fears 
had just been quickened, as the conspirators knew, by a warning 
dream,—even if they assumed that she had missed the meaning 
which her dream at once conveyed to Orestes. And that Cly- 
taemnestra did, in fact, suspect the ‘Phocian’s’ story appears 
from her wish that Aegisthus should bring his body-guards. 
But then again the old nurse of Orestes was hardly the safest 
person to whom a message of such critical moment could be 
entrusted. The gods indeed justify the maxim of Pylades; 
they are the worst enemies of the guilty. 

From the moment when the two ‘ Phocians’ enter the house, 
the swiftness of the concentrated action is unchecked, save by 
that brief pause in which the tragic interest culminates,—the 
dialogue between Clytaemnestra and her son. She holds the 
same place in the retribution which she held in the crime. 
Her death is the climax; it is by her Erinyes that Orestes 
is driven forth to seek refuge with Apollo. The fate of Aegis- 
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speech is limited to twelve lines, and her whole part to forty-six, 
Aeschylus has been marvellously successful in continuing that 
sense of horror, hard to describe or to define, which she pro- 
duces in the Agamemnon. When she welcomes the strangers, 
there is in her language a ghastly reminiscence of another 
welcome which she had given beneath that roof; they will find, 
she tells them, ‘warm baths, a couch to give rest from toil, and 
the presence of just eyes’; this is a house in which travellers 
arriving from a long journey find—‘ what is fitting’? 

The attitude of the Aeschylean Orestes is illustrated by 
the nature of the command which he obeys. In the play of 
Sophocles the oracle briefly directs that he shall take the 
just vengeance without the aid of an armed force. But in 
the Choephori he speaks of reiterated admonitions from the 
god, full of explicit threats as to the penalties which await 
him if he vefuses to act. Spectral terrors shall haunt him in 
the night; leprous ulcers shall rise upon his flesh; his whole 
body shall be shrivelled and blasted with torturing disease ; 
he shall be an outcast, under a ban cutting him off from human 
fellowship and from the altars of the gods. Oracles of such 
a tenor plainly intimate that the task prescribed was one from 
which even a brave man might recoil. Apollo’s purpose is 
to make Orestes feel that disobedience is the greater of two 
evils. It is dreadful to shed a mother’s blood, but worse to 
leave a father unavenged. In the Choephori Orestes is indeed 
resolute ; not, however, because the duty before him is simple, 
but because the god’s messages have braced him to perform 
it. Once—at the moment when a mother’s claim to pity is 
presented in the most pathetic form—he does hesitate ;— 
TIlvAddn, ri Spdow; pntép’ aidec06 xraveiv?; But Pylades 
reminds him of the god’s word. It will presently be seen 
how marked is the contrast here between Aeschylus an 
Sophocles. ; 

The Electra of Aeschylus appears to have no sister living. 
She performs the errand which Sophocles assigns to Chryso- 
themis, by carrying her mother’s gifts to the tomb; she could 
not refuse, for she is virtually a slave*. Turning to the real 
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slaves, her companions, she appeals to the common hatred which 
unites them ', and asks what prayer she is to make. The Sopho- 
clean Electra would hardly have sought advice on that point ; 
yet the question is in place here, since her action, if contrary to 
the queen’s orders, might compromise her unhappy escort. The 
heroic fortitude and bold initiative of the Sophoclean Electra 
are qualities which Aeschylus, with his different plan, has not 
desired to portray; but he has done full justice to her steadfast 
and affectionate loyalty. And with regard to the actual mechan- 
ism of the plot, she is, in one sense, even more important with 
Aeschylus than with Sophocles. It rests with her alone to 
decide whether the young stranger is her brother, and, if she is 
convinced, to aid his plan within the house. The latter service 
is assigned by Sophocles to the old man, who could also have 
established the identity of Orestes, if there had been need. 
When the ‘recognition’ has been effected, and the prayers at 
the tomb are over, the Aeschylean Electra can be dismissed from 
the scene. Orestes directs her to go in, and watch events in the 
house. She does not speak after verse 509, and is not seen after 
verse 584; that is, she appears only in the first of the three 
‘acts’ into which the play may be divided. 

The part of Aegisthus is notably brief, even allowing for the Minor 
indifference with which his fate is treated. He merely passes ?*°"* 
across the scene; fourteen verses are all that he has to speak. 
The part of the Nurse is a masterpiece in its kind. And we 
note the happy inspiration by which Pylades is made to break 
silence once—at the supreme moment—as the voice of Apollo. 

Nearly a third of the play is lyric. The Chorus have their The 
share in the action; at the outset they are the counsellors of Cae 
Electra; they persuade the Nurse to help the plan; and they 
send Aegisthus forward to his doom. But their function is, 
above all, to interpret the sense of reliance upon divine aid. 
‘Justice may delay, but it will come,’ is the burden of the choral 
song; ‘the sinner shall suffer’ (Spacayts mraGeiv); ‘even now, 
Destiny is preparing the sword.’ And when, at the close, a 
dark cloud gathers over Orestes, it is with unwavering faith that , 
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the Chorus commend him to Apollo, though no human eye can 
pierce the gloom which rests upon the future. 

No one of the three Greek plays on this subject takes its 
name from Orestes, though his deed forms the central interest. 
Aeschylus calls his play the Choephori, because that title 
suggests the claim of the murdered father—as Ewmenides 
expresses that of the mother slain by a son—and therefore suits 
the link in the trilogy. On the other hand, if the story was to be 
treated in a single play, the aztecedents of the vengeance became 
especially important. Electra, the daughter who, remaining at 
home, had been faithful to her father’s memory throughout the 
interval between the flight and the return of Orestes, was the 
character best fitted to supply the needful background. Thus 
far, Sophocles and Euripides had the same motive for describing 
their subject by her name. 


§ 11. In the case of Sophocles there was a further reason. 
He reverts to the epic view that the deed of Orestes is simply 
laudable, and therefore final. It suited this aim to concentrate 
the sympathies of the spectators against Clytaemnestra as well 
as Aegisthus. And nothing could be more effective for that 
purpose than to show how their long oppression had failed 
to break down the heroic constancy of Electra. We will now 
trace the plot of Sophocles. 

The scene is laid before the palace of the Pelopidae at 
Mycenae. Three persons enter,—on the left of the spectator, 
for they are travellers from a distant place. These are, Orestes,. 
who is about twenty years of age; his Phocian friend Pylades 
(son of Strophius, king of Crisa near Delphi—from whose home 
they come); and an old man,a faithful retainer of Agamemnon, 
who had been the paedagogus of Orestes, and had secretly 
carried him, as a child, away from Mycenae to Crisa, at the time 
when Agamemnon was slain. 

The old man points out to Orestes the chief features in the 
landscape before them, and then exhorts the two youths to 
concert their plan of action without delay; already it is the hour 
of dawn, and the morning-song of the birds is beginning. 

Orestes, in reply, states the purport of the oracle given to 
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him at Delphi. Apollo commanded him to ‘snatch his righteous 
vengeance by stealth, without the aid of an armed force. He 
then sets forth his plan. The old man is to enter the palace in 
the guise of a messenger sent by Phanoteus, a Phocian prince 
friendly to Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. He is to announce 
that Orestes has been killed in a chariot-race at the Pythian 
games. Meanwhile Orestes and Pylades will make offerings 
at the tomb of Agamemnon near the palace. They will then 
present themselves in the house, bearing a funeral urn. They, 
like the old man, will pretend to be Phocians, who have brought 
the ashes of Orestes to Mycenae. 

A female voice of lament is now heard in the house (v. 77). 
Orestes asks if it can be Electra’s, and proposes to wait and 
listen; but the old man dissuades him. All three now leave the 
scene (v. 85). 

Electra comes out of the house; she is alone, for the Chorus (4p4vos aro 
have not yet appeared. Greeting the ‘pure sunlight and the abe 
air, to which her sorrow has so often been uttered at dawn, she 
speaks of the grief which ceases not, day or night, for her father, 
whom the wicked pair struck down, ‘as woodmen fell an oak.’ 

She invokes the Powers of the nether world to avenge him,— 
and to send her brother; for her own strength is well-nigh 
spent. 

The Chorus, composed of fifteen Mycenaean women, had Parodos: 
entered as Electra’s lament was closing. They sympathise with '** *>° 
her; and they do not conceal their abhorrence of the deed which 
she mourns. But they remind her that grief cannot restore the 
dead to life : they urge her to be calm, trusting in the gods, and 
hoping for the return of Orestes. She must not aggravate her 
lot by waging a fruitless strife with the rulers. 

Electra replies that to abandon her grief would be disloyalty. 

If her father is not to be avenged, there will be an end to 
reverence for gods or men. 

The Chorus say that they spoke only for her good; she I, First 
knows best, and she shall be their guide. Electra then justifies ee 
her conduct by describing what she has to see and suffer daily 
in the house;—Aegisthus in her father’s place; her mother 
living with Aegisthus, and keeping the death-day of Agamem- 
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non as a festival. Hardship and insult are her own portion 
continually. The Chorus cautiously inquire if Aegisthus is 
at home; and, on learning that he is absent in the country, 
ask Electra whether she thinks that Orestes will return. ‘He 
promises,’ she answers, ‘but does not keep his promise.’ ‘Courage,’ 
they reply: ‘he is too noble to fail his friends.’ 

At this moment Chrysothemis approaches, bearing funeral 
offerings. She begins by sharply chiding her sister for this 
‘vain indulgence of idle wrath, —in public, too, at the palace- 
gates. But she admits that she herself feels anger against 
the tyrants; were she strong enough, she would let them 
know it. Electra has right upon her side: only, if one is to 
live in freedom, one must yield to the stronger. 

Electra tells her that the choice is between loyalty to the 
dead and worldly prudence. ‘Canst thou, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, wish to be only the daughter of Clytaemnestra ?’ 
The Chorus timidly deprecate a quarrel. Chrysothemis says 
that she is used to Electra’s vehemence. She would not have 
spoken, but that she had to convey a warning. As soon as 
Aegisthus returns, Electra is to be imprisoned in a dungeon, 
at a distance from Mycenae—unless she becomes more docile. 
Electra declares that she would welcome such a doom ;—‘ that 
I may escape,’ she says, ‘far from yow,—-thus identifying her 
sister with the oppressors. 

Chrysothemis, finding her counsels repelled, is about to 
proceed on her errand, when Electra asks her whither she is 
taking those offerings. ‘Our mother sends me,’ is the answer, 
‘with libations to our father’s grave. It then appears that 
Clytaemnestra has been terrified by a dream. Agamemnon 
returned to life; he planted his sceptre at the hearth; a branch 
blossomed from it, and overshadowed the land. 

Electra feels a sudden joy. This dream, she believes, has 
been sent by the gods below, and by the spirit of the dead. ‘ Dear 
sister, she cries, ‘cast those impious offerings away; take, 
instead of them, such gifts as we can give-—and pray at the 
tomb that our father’s spirit may come to help us, and that 
Orestes may live to conquer.’ 

Chrysothemis is touched and subdued. She agrees to 
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do as her sister bids; only Electra and the Chorus must keep 
the secret; she dreads her mother’s anger. 

The Choans, encouraged by Clytaemnestra’s dream, predict First 
the vengeance. Agamemnon’s spirit is not forgetful. The pica 
Erinys, now lurking in ambush, will come. The curse upon the 
house of Pelops claims yet more victims. 

Clytaemnestra enters, followed by a handmaid_ bearing III. 
offerings of various fruits for Apollo Lykeios, whose altar pee 
stands in front of the house. ‘At large once more, it seems!’ 5!6— 
is her greeting to Electra ;—‘since Aegisthus is not here to ree Ist 
restrain thee. She defends her murder of Agamemnon. Geen 
‘Justice slew him, and not I alone. Had he not slain ek 7 
daughter, Iphigeneia, in the cause of his brother Menelaiis ? 

Electra replies that her father acted therein under constraint 
from the goddess Artemis; but that, even if he had been a free 
agent, Clytaemnestra’s plea would not avail. Then, passing 
from argument to reproach and defiance, Electra avows her 
wish that Orestes might come as an avenger; though she 
also shows the anguish which she feels at the attitude towards 
a mother which is forced upon her. 

An angry dialogue ends by Clytaemnestra enjoining silence, 
in order that she may make her offerings to Apollo. She prays 
that the god will rule the issues of the vision for her good, and 
for the discomfiture of her foes. Other wishes, too, she has, but 
will not utter them; the god can divine them... 

Here the Paedagogus enters, disguised as a Phocian mes- @ fe 
senger from Phanoteus. He relates how the young Orestes, ¢&% 66s=8or 
after wonderful feats at the Pythian games, was killed in the 
chariot-race. Other Phocians are on their way to Mycenae with 
his ashes. 

Clytaemnestra hears the news with feelings in which joy 
is crossed by at least a touch of natural grief; but the joy 
quickly prevails, and she openly recognises that the news is 
good. At last she will be safe from Orestes—and from Electra, 
who has been even a worse foe. 

Electra invokes Nemesis to avenge her brother; while Cly-. 
taemnestra cruelly taunts her, and then conducts the Phocian 
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Left alone with the Chorus, Electra gives free vent to her 
anguish and despair. She will enter that house no more, but 
cast herself down at the gates, and await death—which cannot 
come too soon. 

In the lyric dialogue which follows, the women of Mycenae 
gently endeavour to suggest comfort. Was not the seer 
Amphiaraiis betrayed to death by a false wife? And is not 
his spirit now great beneath the earth? Alas, Electra answers, 
there was a son to avenge him, and to slay the murderess ; 
but Agamemnon can have no such avenger. Orestes has 
perished, in a foreign land, without receiving the last offices 
of sisterly love. 

Chrysothemis enters hurriedly, in a flutter of joyful excite- 
ment. On reaching the tomb, with her sister’s gifts and her 
own, she found that unknown hands had just been honouring it. 
Libations of milk had been poured there; the mound was 
wreathed with flowers; and on the edge of it lay a lock of 
hair. These gifts can be from no one but Orestes ! 

With pitying sorrow, Electra breaks to her the news which 
has come from Phocis. Probably the gifts at the tomb were 
brought by some one in memory of the dead youth. And now, 
as the delusive hope vanishes from her sister’s mind, Electra 
seeks to replace it by a heroic resolve. Will Chrysothemis aid 
her in the purpose which she has formed—to slay the two 
murderers with her own hand? Electra reminds her of the 
joyless lot which otherwise awaits both Chrysothemis and herself; 
and pictures the noble renown which such a deed would achieve. 

To Chrysothemis this is sheer madness. She foresees only 
certain failure and a terrible death. In vain she seeks to dissuade 
Electra, who declares that she will make the attempt unaided. 
With a parting word of compassionate warning, Chrysothemis 
enters the house. Electra remains outside. 

The Chorus lament the weaker sister's failure in that natural 
piety which the very birds of the air teach us. A sorrowful 
message for Agamemnon in the shades will be this quarrel 
between his daughters. How noble is Electra,—all alone, yet 
unshaken, in her loyalty! May she yet win the reward which 
she has deserved ! 
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Orestes enters, with Pylades, followed by two attendants, one IV. Third 
of whom carries the funeral urn (v. 1123). He asks for the house pares 
of Aegisthus, and, on learning that he has reached it, requests that 1383. 
their arrival may be announced. The Chorus suggest that Electra rege 
should do this. A dialogue ensues between Electra and the tion: 1098 
disguised Orestes. She learns that the strangers come from Te 
Strophius, king of Crisa, with her brother’s ashes; and she 
is allowed to take the urn into her hands’. She then utters 
a most touching lament, recalling the memories of her brother’s 
childhood,—the close affection which bound them to each 
other,—her care for him, and her bright hopes, which have 
thus ended. ‘Therefore take me to this thy home, me, 
who am as nothing, to thy nothingness... When thou wast 
on earth, we shared alike; and now I fain would die, that 
I may not be parted from thee in the grave.’ 

The disguised Orestes finds it hard to restrain himself. In 
the dialogue which follows, he gradually prepares her mind for 
the discovery,—leading her through surprise, conjecture, and 
hope, to conviction. The scene is one of exquisite art and 
beauty (vv. 1176—1226). 

In lyrics, Electra now utters her joy,—which reaches the pédos ard 
height, when Orestes tells her that he has been sent by Apollo. sues 
He endeavours to check her transports (though he is loth to do 1287. 
so), lest she should be overheard. 

At length he succeeds in recalling her to their scheme of The plan 
action, and warns her against allowing Clytaemnestra to mee 
perceive her happiness. She promises obedience in all things. 1383. 
The old Paedagogus now comes out, and scolds them both 
for their imprudence. When Electra learns that the faithful 
servant is before her, she greets him warmly, as the preserver 
of their house. Then, by his advice, Orestes and Pylades enter 
the palace, after saluting the ancestral gods in the porch; and 
the old man follows them. Electra addresses a brief prayer to 


Apollo Lykeios, and then she also enters. 
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The Chorus, now alone, sing a short ode. The Erinyes have 
passed beneath the roof; the Avenger is being led by Hermes, 
in secrecy, to his goal. 

Electra rushes forth to tell the Chorus that Orestes and 
Pylades are about to do the deed. Clytaemnestra is dressing 
the funeral urn for burial, while the two youths stand beside her. 
In another moment her dying shrieks are heard. Orestes, with 
Pylades, then comes out; and, in answer to his sister’s question, 
says: ‘All ds well in the house, tf Apollo’s oracle spake well. 

Aegisthus is seen approaching, and the youths quickly re- 
enter the house. He is exultant, for he has heard the report 
that Orestes is dead. Electra confirms it, adding that the body 
has been brought to Mycenae; Aegisthus can satisfy his own 
eyes. The tyrant orders the palace-doors to be thrown wide, in 
order that his subjects may see the corpse, and know that all 
hope from that quarter is over. 

The doors are opened; a corpse, hidden by a veil, lies 
on a bier; close to it stand the two Phocians who are supposed 
to have brought it. Aegisthus lifts the veil—and sees the dead 
Clytaemnestra. He knows that he is doomed, and that Orestes 
stands before him. Nor is he suffered to plead at length: though 
some bitter words pass his lips, before Orestes drives him in, to 
slay him in the hall where Agamemnon was slain. The Chorus 
rejoice that the house of ‘Atreus has at last found peace. 


§ 12. When this play is compared with the Choephori, the 
first difference which appears is broader than any that could arise 
from divergent views of the particular story. It concerns the 
whole stamp of the drama, and illustrates the difference, in bent 
of genius, between the two poets. Aeschylus exhibits in grand 
outline the working of an eternal law, full of mystery and terror. 
Justice, Destiny, the Erinys, are the paramount agencies. The 
human agents are drawn, indeed, with a master’s hand, but by a 
few powerful strokes rather than with subtle touches or fine 
shading. Nor is much care shown for probability in minor 
details of the plot. With Sophocles the interest depends 
primarily on the portraiture of human character. The oppor- 
tunities for this are contrived by a series of ingenious situations, 
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fruitful in contrasts and dramatic effects. We have seen that the 
Greek art of the sixth century B.C. knew a version of this legend 
in which Talthybius, the herald of Agamemnon, saved the young 
Orestes from murder,—receiving him, doubtless, from the hands 
of the nurse—and in due time conducted the heir home again; 
a version which Stesichorus had probably popularised. It suited 
Aeschylus to leave out Talthybius, while keeping the part of the 
nurse. Sophocles revives the old herald in the person of the 
trusty Paedagogus, who received the child, not from a nurse, but 
from Electra herself, and carried him to Crisa. This change 
is a source of large advantage to the plot. It is a weak point in 
the Choephorit that the story told by Orestes was not likely 
to impose upon Clytaemnestra, and does not, in fact, disarm 
her suspicion. The Sophoclean stratagem is of a different order. 
When the old man, as an envoy from Phanoteus, gives Clytaem- 
nestra his circumstantial account of her son’s death, he plays his 
part to perfection. He evinces some natural feeling for the 
tragic death of a brilliant youth, but at the same time shows 
that he is disappointed when the queen hesitates whether to 
rejoice or to mourn. ‘Then it seems that I have come in vain, 
he says, half aggrieved; and she hastens to re-assure him. 
A little later the two ‘ Phocians’ arrive with the urn, as envoys 
from Strophius, the old ally of Agamemnon. This device 
of two independent missions, each from an appropriate quarter, 
was really fitted to win belief. It also provides a keen interest 
for the spectator, who is in the secret. The Aeschylean Electra 
is from the outset the accomplice of the avengers. But here she 
is herself deceived by them. And from the belief that her 
brother is dead springs the resolve which shows her spirit at the 
highest—to execute the vengeance without aid. In the Choe- 
phori, again, Electra is still trembling between hope and doubt, 
when Orestes steps forward, and almost at once reveals himself. 
Here, she is convinced that his ashes are in the urn which 
the young Phocian permits her to handle; the irresistible 
pathos of her lament over it compels him to shorten her pro- 
bation; and then comes the dialogue, so characteristic of 
Sophocles, which gently leads up to the recognition. 

Like the poet of the Odyssey, Sophocles regards the venge- 


The stain 
of matri- 
cide is 
ignored. 


Question 
thus 
raised. 
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ance as a deed of unalloyed merit, which brings the troubles of 
the house to an end. Clytaemnestra’s part is much larger than 
in the Choephori; but it is the death of Aegisthus which forms 
the climax. Sophocles reverses the Aeschylean plan. Here 
it is Clytaemnestra whose dying shriek is heard; it is Aegisthus 
whose doom is preceded by a dialogue with Orestes. 


§ 13. Throughout the play, there is not a hint that a son who 
slays his mother is liable to the Erinyes. This silence cannot be 
explained by the plea that Sophocles was concerned only with 
the vengeance itself. For, although the pursuit of Orestes by 
the Erinyes was not to be included in the plot, still the play 
shows him both when he was meditating the deed, and after he 
has done it. Yet he neither shrinks from it in prospect, nor 
feels the slightest uneasiness when it has been accomplished. 
From first to last, his confidence is as cheerful as the morning 
sunshine in which the action commences. When he comes 
forth with dripping sword, this is his comment; ‘All is well 
in the house, if Apollo’s oracle spake well.’ How could an 
Athenian poet of the fifth century B.C. venture thus to treat the 
subject before an Athenian audience, whose general sentiment 
would assuredly be that of the Choephori, and in the forefront of 
which sat priestly exponents * of the religious view which was so 
signally ignored? Euripides is here, at least, at one with Aes- 
chylus. True, Sophocles has been careful to remind us, again 
and again, how completely Clytaemnestra had forfeited all moral 
claim to a son’s loyalty. The question here is, however, not 
moral but religious; a matter, not of conduct, but of kinship. 
It may also be granted that the Sophoclean oracle of Apollo 


1 The Opévor of Pentelic marble which form the lowest row of seats in the Dionysiac 
theatre are generally referred to the Roman age, and no view has made them older 
than the time of Lycurgus (c. 330 B.c.). The inscriptions upon them are unquestionably 
of the Roman age. We cannot appeal to them, then, as certain evidence for details of 
arrangement in the time of Sophocles. But they must embody, in the main, an old 
tradition: and they show a large representation of the Apolline cult. The priest of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus has (as in the fifth century B.c.) the central place of honour. 
The Opévos on his right is inscribed IIv@oxpjorov éfyynrod,—the interpreter of the 
sacred law, appointed by the Delphic oracle. Other seats are those ’Amé\\wvos 


Ilarpgyou, ’Amé\Nwvos Aukjov, "AmrbA\wvos Andlov. Cp. A. Miiller, Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Biihnenalterthiimer, p. 93 (1886). 
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differs from that in the Choephori. It is a brief command to do 
a righteous deed ; it threatens no penalties, and so implies no 
reason for reluctance. Still, that does not alter the fact of the 
matricidal stain upon Orestes. I do not know any adequate 
solution of this difficulty, which seems greater than has generally 
been recognised: I can only suggest one consideration which 
may help to explain it. The Homeric colouring in the Electra 
is strongly marked ; thus the Odyssey is followed in the version 
of Agamemnon’s murder as perpetrated at the banquet,—there 
are even verbal echoes of it!; the chariot-race in the /had 
(book Xx1I1) has furnished several traits to the narrative of the 
disaster at the Pythian games*. Sophocles seems to say to his 
audience, ‘I give you, modified for drama, the story that Homer 
tells; put yourselves at the Homeric stand-point; regard the 
act of Orestes under the light in which the Odyssey presents it.’ 
The Homeric Athena declares that Orestes has won universal 
praise by slaying the villainous Aegisthus. The final scene of 
Sophocles is designed to leave a similar impression ; the tyrant 
is exhibited in all his baseness,—insolent and heartless; he is 
driven in to meet his just doom; Orestes points the moral ; and 
the Chorus welcome the retribution. Having resolved to limit 
his view by the epic horizon, Sophocles has executed the plan 
with great skill. But his plot labours under a disadvantage 
which no skill could quite overcome. He could not, like his 
Homeric original, dispense with Apollo: the Apolline thread 
had long ago become so essential a part of the texture that he 
could not get rid of it. But, the moment that Apollo is intro- 
duced, the thought of the stain upon Orestes becomes impor- 
tunate, since the very purpose for which Apollo first came into 
the story was that of showing how the supreme arbiter of purity 
could defend his emissary against the claim of the Erinyes, 
Stesichorus and Aeschylus had deeply impressed this on the 
Greek mind; and it would have been hard for Athenians, 
familiar with the lyric and the dramatic Ovesteza, to feel that the 
story, as told by Sophocles, reached a true conclusion. His 
Chorus might, indeed, close the play by describing the house of 


1 See commentary on v. 95, and on vy. 193—1096. 
2 See on vv. 712, 721 f., 748. 
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Atreus as 
TH viv dppn TeAcwber. 
But would not many spectators have ringing in their ears the 
last words of the Choephori? 
wot dyta Kpavel, wot Katadyger 


” 
petakoyicbev pévos arys ; 


§ 14. The Sophoclean Electra resembles Antigone in heroism 
and in loyalty to the dead, but the modes in which their characters 
are manifested differ as widely as the situations. Antigone is 
suddenly required to choose between omitting a sacred duty and 
incurring death; within a day she has chosen, and died. The 
ordeal of Electra is that of maintaining a solitary protest through 
years of suffering. Her timid sister’s sympathy is only secret ; 
the tyrants ill-treat her, and she witnesses their insults to her 
father’s memory. Meanwhile there is only one feeble ray of 
light for her, the hope that Orestes may return; but it becomes 
fainter as time goes on. One of the finest traits in the delinea- 
tion of Electra by Sophocles is the manner in which he suggests 
that inward life of the imagination into which she has shrunk 
back from the world around her. To her, the dead father is an 
ally ever watchful to aid the retribution; when she hears of 
Clytaemnestra’s dream, it at once occurs to her that /e has 
helped to send it’. The youthful Orestes, as her brooding fancy 
pictures him, is already invested with the heroic might of an 
avenger’, There are moments when she can almost forget her 
misery in visions of his triumph*, Like Antigone, she is con- 
trasted with a weaker, though amiable, sister. Chrysothemis is 
of the same type as Ismene; her instincts are right, and respond 
to the appeal of Electra, whom she loves; only she is not heroic. 
The stronger nature, when brought into conflict with the feebler, 
almost inevitably assumes, at certain moments, an aspect of 
harshness *: yet the union in Electra of tenderness with strength 
can be felt throughout, and finds expression in more than one 


1 Vv. 459, 460. 

* Vv. 1220 f. Electra (to the disguised Orestes), r&s etras, 6 wat; OP. Webdos 
ovdev av Néyw. | HA. 7 &H yap avap; 

3 See on v. 814. 

4 Vv. 391; 1027 ff. Cp. Introduction to the Aztivone, p. xxix. 
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passage of exquisite beauty’. When she believes that Orestes 
is dead, and that it rests with her alone to avenge Agamemnon, 
she calls upon Chrysothemis to co-operate, who reproves her as 
forgetting that she is a woman*®. But when Orestes is restored 
to her, she submits herself in all things to his wishes*. Hers is 
the part which Aeschylus gives to the Chorus, of speaking with 
Aegisthus on his way to the house. She is present almost 
from the beginning to the end of the play, and the series of 
her emotions is the thread which gives unity to the whole ‘. 


§ 15. The cause which she holds sacred is elaborately ar- Clytaem- 
raigned and defended in the scene with Clytaemnestra. Sopho- "*"* 
cles portrays the queen in a manner very distinct from that of 
Aeschylus ; a difference due not merely to the general tendencies 
of the poets, but also to the dramatic setting. Aeschylus created 
his Clytaemnestra in the Agamemnon, where she is seen just 
before and just after the murder. There is a fascination in her 
dreadful presence of mind; what an adamantine purpose can 
be felt under the fluent eloquence with which she welcomes her 
husband *! How fearful, again, is her exultation in the deed, 
when she tells the Argive elders that she rejoices in the blood 
upon her robe ‘as a cornfield in the dews of spring °” or when she 
imagines Iphigeneia advancing to greet Agamemnon in the 
shades, and kissing him’! Sophocles had to show Clytaem- 
nestra, not at a crisis of action, but as she lived and felt in the 


1 See especially the kommos, 823870; and her lament, 1126—1170, 

2 997 yuri) mev ob8’ avnp epus. 3 r301 ff. 

4 Electra played the chief part in another play also of Sophocles,—the ’Adzjr7s, to 
which Attius was probably indebted in his Ayamemmnonidae and Erigona. A sketch 
of the plot is conjecturally recognised in Hyginus Aad. 122. Aletes, son of Aegisthus, 
sends Electra a false message to the effect that Orestes (who is in exile) is dead, and 
that Aletes therefore accedes to the throne at Mycenae. Electra goes to consult the 
oracle at Delphi. She there meets a woman who (she is told) has slain Orestes; and 
is about to blind her with a brand snatched from the altar, when Orestes rushes between 
them—reveals himself—and tells her that the woman is her sister Iphigeneia. Orestes 
slays Aletes, whose daughter Erigona goes to Attica; and Pylades marries Electra. 
(Cp. Roscher, Lex. p. 1238.) 

The time supposed in the ’Ad7jrns was apparently just after the year of exile (d7- 
ev.autiouds) imposed upon Orestes by the slaying of his mother. Here, then (as in the 
presence of Iphigeneia), would be proof that in his A/efes the poet followed a different 
conception of the story from that which he adopts in his Avectra. 

5 Ag. 855—913. 8 76, 1390 ff. 7 2b. 1555 ff. 
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years which followed her crime. Electra’s fortitude was to be 
illustrated by withstanding and denouncing her. The Clytaem- 
nestra of Aeschylus was ill-suited to such a situation. If she 
had been confronted with a daughter who impugned her deed, 
scorn and hatred would have flashed from her; but she would 
not have argued her case in detail, and then listened to a reply. 
The almost superhuman force of that dark soul would have been 
fatal to the dramatic effect of any woman opposed to her. In 
the Choephori Aeschylus has taken care that Electra shall have 
no dialogue with Clytaemnestra. Sophocles clearly felt this. 
The Clytaemnestra whom he draws is strong and wicked, but 
her temperament is not one which separates her from ordinary 
humanity. She feels at least a pang of maternal grief when she 
first hears that Orestes is dead’, even though a little later she 
can address heartless taunts to Electra. She has not the Aes- 
chylean queen’s cynical contempt for. public opinion ; thus she 
complains that Electra misrepresents her, and seeks to justify 
herself*. When she meets her daughter in argument, she is 
forcible, but the better cause has the advantage which it 
deserves*®. A desire to avenge Iphigeneia is the plea which she 
puts forward, and which Electra refutes; but the women of 
Mycenae had already given voice to the popular belief that 
cuilty love was the true motive of the crime*. Sophocles has 
thus avoided investing Clytaemnestra with a tragic interest 
which would have required that her punishment, rather than her 
paramour’s, should form the climax. 

The function of the Chorus is naturally to some extent the 
same as in the Choephori,—viz., to sympathise with Electra and 
to assert the moral law: but there is a difference. The Trojan 
slave-women of the Aeschylean Chorus hate the tyrants and are 
friendly to Electra’s cause, but have no further interest in the 
vengeance. The Sophoclean Chorus consists of freeborn women, 
belonging to Mycenae, but external to the palace. They repre- 
sent a patriotic sentiment in the realm at large, favourable to: 


1 £1. 766 ff. Contrast her hypocritical rhetoric at the corresponding moment in 
Aesch. Cho. 691 ff. 


2 El. 520 ff. 3 76. 516—609. 
4 ib. 197 dddos Hv 6 dpdoas, epos 6 krelvas. 
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the son of Agamemnon, and hostile to the usurper. The city is 
sympathetic with the family’. 


§ 16. While the strictly human interest predominates in the 
Electra, we must not undervalue the dramatic importance which 
Sophocles has given to the supernatural agency, or the skill with 
which it is carried through the texture of the play. In the open- 
ing scene we hear the oracle which Apollo has given to Orestes. 
The enterprise is presently placed under the protection of the 
Chthonian powers by those ceremonies at the tomb which, as the 
old man urges, must precede everything else. Then Electra 
comes forth, and invokes the deities of the underworld. A little 
later it appears that Clytaemnestra has had an ominous dream; 
Electra sees in it an answer to her prayer, and the Chorus express 
the same conviction. Next, the queen makes her offerings and 
half-secret prayers to Apollo; the very god, though she knows 
it not, who has already sent Orestes home. With a similar 
unconsciousness, in her joy at the news from Phocis, she declares 
that Nemesis has heard those who deserved to be heard, and has 
ordained aright. The last act of Orestes and Pylades before 
entering the house is to salute the images of the gods; while 
Electra makes a short prayer to Apollo. Lastly, in the moments 
of suspense before the deed, the choral song reminds that the 
Erinyes have passed beneath the roof, and that Hermes is 
guiding the avenger to the goal. 

Thus the whole drama is pervaded by an under-current of 
divine co-operation ; the gods are silently at work; step by step 
the irresistible allies advance ; the very effort of Clytaemnestra 
to bespeak Apollo’s favour is a new impiety, which only makes 
his wrath more certain. In the Choephori darkness broods over 
all; the shadow of the curse rests upon the murderers, and then 
the menace of the Erinyes comes upon the avenger. In the 
Electra of Sophocles it is the bright influence of Apollo that 
prevails from the first. Those sights and sounds of early morn- 
ing with which the play opens are fit symbols of his presence ; 


1 Cp. the words of the Chorus in v. 1413, 6 mods, w yeved x.7T.A. In v. 1227 
Electra addresses them as roNirides. Their feeling towards Orestes as the heir is seen 
in 160 ff.: cp. too 251 ff. (n.). 
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the powers of the nether world are also, indeed, active, but here 
they are making common cause with the Pythian god of light 
and purity. 


The § 17. Let us now see how the subject is treated by 
Electra of Barve 
Euripides. pides. 

The scene is laid before the cottage of a husbandman, or 
small farmer (avtovpyés), who lives in Argolis, but near the 
borders (v. 96), and far from the city of Argos (v. 246). The 
time is dawn. 


Analysis. The play is opened by a speech of the farmer. Aegisthus 

Bhai and Clytaemnestra have given him Electra in marriage; fearing 

1606. that, if she wedded a richer’ spouse, he or his offspring might 

Pe avenge Agamemnon. The worthy man adds that respect 

53: for the family has forbidden him to regard the union as more 
than formal’. 

(2) ond Electra comes out of the cottage, poorly clad, with her hair 

Si. =cut short (in sign of mourning), and bearing a water-jar upon 
her head. She is not forced, she says, to do these menial tasks, 
but she wishes to show the insolence of Aegisthus to the gods 
(v. 58). The farmer deprecates such work for her, and she 
expresses her grateful esteem for him. Then she goes on her 
way to the spring, and he to his plough. 

(3) oe. Orestes enters, with Pylades* (who is a mute person through- 

scene, 82 


ge. Out). +An oracle of Apollo (he says) has sent him. He does 
not dare to go within the walls of the city. But in the night he 
has secretly sacrificed at Agamemnon’s tomb, and has placed 
a lock of hair upon it. He has now come to find Electra, 


1 Euripides seeks to soften the strangeness of the alliance by vv. 37 f., where the 
avroupyés says that his ‘Mycenaean fathers,’ though poor, were \aumpol és yévos. 

No doubt the invention of the avroupyés was primarily suggested to the poet’s mind 
by his feeling that Aeschylus had violated probability when he made Orestes adventure 
himself in the lion’s (or wolf’s) den, by going to the palace. But, if Orestes was not 
to do that, his meeting with Electra could be managed only by fixing her abode some- 
where else, at a safe distance from the palace; and how was this to be done? 

2 Vv. 43 fl: qv obtro8’ dvhp 85e, cbvordé wor Kémpis, | hoxvvev edvp* mapOévos 8 &r’ 
éort 6y. | alaxdvoua yap d\Bluv dvdpav réxva | NaBay bBplfew, ob Kardévos yeyids. 

3 Though Pylades is with him, Orestes is not supposed to come, directly at least, 
from Crisa; he is a wandering exile (233 f.), on whose head Aegisthus has set a price 
(v. 33). 


‘J 
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of whose marriage he has heard, and to seek her co-operation. 
—He now sees a woman, apparently a slave, approaching, and 
proposes to seek information from her. This is Electra, 
returning with her water-jar from the spring. In a lyric 
lament she speaks of Agamemnon’s fate and her brother’s 
exile. Orestes, listening, soon learns who she is, for she intro- 
duces her own name. 


The Chorus enters. It consists of fifteen maidens from Parodos: 
the neighbourhood, who hold a lyric dialogue with Electra, 1°7—?! 


They invite her to a festival of the Argive Hera, but she 
excuses herself, on the ground of her sorrow, and also of 
her poor attire. They offer to lend her better clothes, but 
she replies by reminding them of the unavenged wrongs which 
she is mourning’. 


Electra now perceives that two armed strangers are near her II. First 


cottage, and is disquieted. Orestes does not reveal himself, but 


heard his tidings, she speaks of her own fortunes. If Orestes 
returned, she would help him to slay their mother (vv. 278 f.). 
She describes how Aegisthus insults Agamemnon’s tomb, and 
mocks at Orestes. 


episode: 


213 —43 Te 
says that he has come to bring her news of her brother. Having (+) 1st 


scene, 
340 


213 


The farmer now reappears, and is somewhat disconcerted (2) end 


at first, but quickly recovers himself, and gracefully offers 
hospitality to the strangers. Orestes accepts the invitation, 
after moralising on the nobility of nature which may lurk 
under a rustic exterior. The two guests having gone in, 
Electra reproves her husband for having invited them, when 
he knew the poverty of the household. He must now go, 
she says, and look for a certain old man in the neighbourhood, 
who is capable of bringing some better fare for the visitors. 
This old man, it seems, had been an attendant of Agamemnon 
when the latter was a boy (v. 409). The farmer obeys, and goes 


forth—to be seen no more. 
Fe 


1 This Parodos has been made famous by the story in Plut. Lysander 15, After 
the surrender of Athens in the spring of 404 B.c., the Peloponnesian leaders were 


scene, 
I 


deliberating on its fate, when they chanced to hear this ode sung, and were softened 


towards the city which had produced such a poet. (mapa rérov Twds Puxéws doavros 
€x THs Hipurldov ’Hdéxrpas rv rdpodor, ns) a4pxn ’Ayapuéuvovos Okbpa..., mdvTas 
émikhacOjvat K.T.Ar.) 
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The Chorus sing of the voyage of the Greek heroes to 
Troy, and the shield of Achilles. They end with imprecations 
upon Clytaemnestra, who slew the leader of such a host. 

The old retainer of Agamemnon, for whom the farmer went, 
now arrives, bringing lamb, cheeses, and some good wine for the 
guests; but, though he can provide these comforts, he is clad, 
after Euripidean fashion, in rags (v. 501). 

On his way he has visited Agamemnon’s tomb, and has been 
surprised by finding recent offerings there. One of these, a lock 
of hair, he brings with him, and suggests that, since it is like 
Electra’s, it may be from the head of Orestes. She ridicules 
his surmise; and here follows the well-known satire on the 
other signs used by Aeschylus for the ‘recognition’, 

Orestes and Pylades come out of the cottage. Electra 
introduces the old man to the strangers as one who formerly 
saved her brother’s life. The old man recognises Orestes by 
a scar over one eyebrow (v. 573), caused by a fall in childhood, 
when he and Electra were chasing a fawn. The joy of the 
recognition is compressed into very narrow limits; but the 
Chorus sings a short ode (vv. 585—595). 

Orestes now consults the old man as to a scheme of venge- 
ance. It would be impossible (says the old man) for Orestes 
to enter the guarded stronghold of the usurpers (645 ff.). But 
Aegisthus is now in the country, about to sacrifice to the 


1 Eur. £7. 524—544. The fact that two locks of hair are éuémrepoi—by which 
she means, ‘of the same colour’—is, she reminds him, no proof of kinship. When he 
suggests that she should go and see whether the /ootprints tally with her own, she 
observes that (1) the soil is too hard to receive a footprint, and (2) a brother’s foot is 
likely to be larger than his sister’s. When he lastly suggests that Orestes may have 
a garment woven for him long ago by his sister, she replies that by this time it must 
be much too small for him. 

Mr Verrall (Choephori, pp. xxxv ff.) thinks that the meaning of Aeschylus was 
subtler than that fixed upon him by Euripides. (1) The resemblance between the hair 
of Orestes and that of Electra was not in co/owr merely, but in some Asiatic quality by 
which the foreign-race of Pelops could be distinguished from Achaeans. (2) So as to 
the footprints: the resemblance meant was not in szze, but in the character of the 
outline. (3) The d¢acua was not a garment, but a small specimen of Electra’s work 
which the brother had with him. 

Euripides himself seems to make a slip here. Electra reproves the old man for 
suggesting that Orestes would have deigned, through fear of Aegisthus, to conceal his 
visit to the tomb (524—526). That, however, is what Orestes had done (go). 
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Nymphs. He has no guards with him,—only servants. Orestes 
must present himself at the sacrifice, and take his chance of 
being asked to assist. Clytaemnestra is at Argos. But Electra 
undertakes to send her a message which will bring her to the 
cottage (v. 652). It was customary that, ten days after the 
birth of a child, offerings should be made to Eileithyia. The 
old man must tell Clytaemnestra that her daughter entreats this 
pious office at her hands, as she herself is unacquainted with the 
ritual (v. 1125). 

The old man promises to take this message. He will also 
guide Orestes to Aegisthus. The brother and sister pray to 
the gods. Electra then enters the house, while Orestes sets 
forth with his guide. 

The Chorus recite the legend of the golden lamb, the cause Second 
of the quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes. iy 

A messenger tells Electra how Orestes has slain Aegisthus. Iv. Third 
The tyrant welcomed the youth and his comrade (Pylades), ec 
who described themselves as Thessalians going to Olympia. 1146. 
Orestes was asked to assist in dismembering a bull; and, while Ge 
Aegisthus was stooping to scan the omens, felled him from —958. 
behind. The slaves, on hearing the name of Orestes, acclaimed 
him as their rightful king. 

The Chorus and Electra express their joy. Orestes enters 
(v. 880) with a ghastly trophy—-the body? of Aegisthus, carried 
by attendants. Electra expresses her hatred in a long speech 
over the corpse (vv. 907—956). 

Clytaemnestra now approaches from Mycenae (v. 963), in a (2) 2nd 
chariot, with a retinue. Orestes is seized with shuddering at the Sree 
thought of slaying his mother. Electra nerves him; reminds 
him of his duty to his father, and of Apollo’s oracle. He 
enters the cottage—resolved to do the deed, and yet shrinking 
from it. 

The Chorus briefly greet Clytaemnestra with pretended 
reverence. She bids her Trojan handmaids assist her to 
alight, but Electra claims the office, remarking that she her- 
self is virtually a slave. Then follows a dispute between 


1 M. Patin doubts this, Sophocle, p. 355. But it is proved by v. 959 (Toide cup’), 
and by 1178 ff. Were...dlyova odpara. 
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mother and daughter as to the fate of Iphigeneia and of 
Agamemnon (101I—1099). But the queen is presently touched 
by Electra’s misery, and expresses regret for the past. Electra, 
however, is not softened. Then Clytaemnestra enters the house, 
to perform the rite on behalf of the (supposed) child. Electra 
bids her be careful that in the smoky cottage her robes are not 
soiled—and presently follows her in (v. 1146). 

The Chorus recall the death of Agamemnon, and foretell the 
vengeance. In the midst of their chant, Clytaemnestra’s dying 
shriek is heard from within. 

Orestes and Electra are now shown (by the eccyclema) 
standing by the corpse of Clytaemnestra; that of Aegisthus 
lies near. 

Orestes is full of anguish and despair. He describes how he 
drew his cloak over his eyes as he slew his mother. Electra, on 
the contrary, is in this scene almost a Lady Macbeth. She tells 
how she urged her brother on, and even guided his sword when 
he covered his eyes’. Then she throws a covering over her 
mother’s body. 

At this moment the Chorus greet the apparition of two 
bright forms in the air. These are the Dioscuri. Clytaem- 
nestra, they say, has been justly slain, and yet Orestes is 
defiled. Apollo gave him az unwise oracle; though, as that 
god is their superior, they will say no more’. Electra is to 
marry Pylades, and go to Phocis—taking with her the good 
farmer, who is to receive a large estate (v. 1287). Orestes is to 
go to Athens, where, under the presidency of Pallas, he will be 
tried and acquitted ; he will then settle in Arcadia®, Aegisthus 
will be buried by the Argives; Clytaemnestra, by Menelaiis 
and Helen, who have just arrived at Nauplia from Egypt. 

The play ends with a most curious dialogue in anapaests 
between the Dioscuri and the other persons. The Chorus 
bluntly ask the demigods why they did not avert murder from 
their sister Clytaemnestra? Well, they reply, the blame rests 


lyaoqgf., HA, éyu dé y’ émexédXevod cor, | Elpous 7’ épnWduny dua. 

2 1245 Gdn’ dvak yap ear’ éuds, | cvyS* copds & dy ovk expyno€é ca cod. 

3 1273 f. o€ ® ’Apkddwy xph wodw én’ ’ANperod poats | olketv Auxalov rAnaolov onkd- 
patos. The city meant is Tegea, where there was a temple of Zeus Avkaios, and where 
the supposed relics of Orestes were found (Her. 1. 68). 
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on Fate, and on the unwise utterances of Phoebus’. Electra then 
asks why she—to whom no oracle had been given—was 
involved in the guilt of matricide? The only answer which 
occurs to them is that she suffers through the hereditary curse 
upon the whole house of Pelops*. Orestes changes the awkward 
subject by taking leave of Electra, whom he is not to see again. 
The Dioscuri have words of comfort for each. And then they 
warn Orestes to hasten away; already dark forms can be seen 
approaching, with snaky arms*. The Dioscuri themselves ‘will 
go with speed to the Sicilian sea, to save the ships*’ 


§ 18. It is in this closing scene, where the Dioscuri are cross- Drift of 
examined, that the drift of Euripides is most patent. The P™Pies 
dialogue is equivalent to an epilogue by the dramatist, who, in to Apollo. 
effect, addresses the audience as follows :—‘I have now told you 
this story in my own way—adhering to the main lines of the 
tradition, but reconciling it, as far as possible, with reason. 

And now, having done my best with it, I feel bound to add 
that it remains a damning indictment against Apollo, and a 
scandal to the moral sense of mankind.’ 

Euripides could not relieve Orestes from the guilt of matri- His 
cide ; tradition forbad ; but he has sought to modify that guilt. rie 
He has divided the responsibility between Orestes and Electra Electra. 
in such a manner as to make the sister appear the more cold- 
blooded of the two. It is she who plans the snare into which 
her mother falls. While Orestes wavers and falters, Electra 
never hesitates fora moment. She unflinchingly bears her part 
in the murder, when her brother is fain to cover his eyes while 
he strikes. Yet (as is brought out in the dialogue with the 
Dioscuri) she had not his excuse. No oracle had been given 
to er. Her ruling motive appears as an inflexible hatred of 
her mother. The Electra of the two other dramatists has in- 


1 1302 PolBov 7’ doopor yAdoons évorai, 

2 1305 ff. xowal mpdéers, kowol 6 rérpor* | ula 5’ duporépous | arn warépw dréxvaicev. 

3 1345 xetpodpdkovres, xpaTa Kedawal, This description of the Erinyes is 
exactly illustrated by a vase-painting given in Baumeister’s Denkmdler p. 1116. They 
grasp the snakes, which are coiled round their arms, near the head, so that snake and 
arm are, as it were, one. 

4 1347 ff. The play was probably produced at the great Dionysia of March, 
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deed that feeling, but the noble and gentle side of her character 
is far more prominent’. The general result, then, is this :— 
Euripides gives up Apollo, who told Orestes to commit matricide, 
as indefensible ; while, by a skilful contrast with a more odious 
person, he contrives to increase our commiseration for Orestes, 
the hapless instrument of the god. 

The play was unduly depreciated by Schlegel, and a reaction 


estimate of has long since made itself felt. Yet a critic who is second to 


the play. 
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none, either in appreciation for the genius of Euripides or in 
power of interpreting it——Professor von Wilamowitz-Méllen- 
dorff—has said that, when one passes from Aeschylus to the 
Euripidean Féectra, it is like turning from Goethe to Heine, 
—not merely to a less elevated strain, but rather to a wholly 
different tone,—sordid, trivial, and (from a Greek point of view) 
blasphemous*. We may recognise to the utmost the bold 
originality of Euripides, the inventive power, and the skilful 
execution ; but his A/ectra, viewed as a Greek tragedy, cannot 
be pronounced a success. 


§ 19. It has hitherto been generally held that the Electra of 
Sophocles belongs to an earlier date than its Euripidean name- 
sake. A contrary view is however maintained by v. Wilamowitz, 
who further thinks that the Z/ectra of Euripides was the stimulus 
which moved Sophocles to treat the subject*. Certain relations 
(the able critic contends) exist between the two plays which 
show that one of them was influenced by the other, and a closer 
scrutiny proves that the play of Euripides was the original. 
I propose to examine this view. 


1 The Electra of Sophocles, standing outside of the house, hears the shriek of 
Clytaemnestra, whom Orestes is at that moment slaying within; and exclaims, ratcor, 
el cOévers, Surdjv (v. 1415). That is, to modern feeling, the most repellent trait 
which Sophocles has given to her. But it is as nothing in comparison with the part 
which the Euripidean Electra bears in the actual deed; and it is also an isolated 
utterance at a moment of extreme tension. 

2 Among the earlier exponents of this reaction may be mentioned Hartung 
(Euripides restitutus, vol. 1. pp. 305 ff.), and Halévy (Gréce Tragigue, vol. 1. 
pp: go ff.). See also Patin, Sophocle, p. 340. 

3 Hermes, vol. XVIII. p. 233. Es ist als kame man von Goethe zu Heine, als lase 
man nicht sowohl eine geringere Poesie, als eine Umsetzung ins Meskine Frivole 
Blasphemische. 

4 Hermes, vol. XVIII. pp. 214—263: Die beiden Elektren. 
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The first resemblance to which the critic points is between 
the openings of the two dramas. In the Euripidean prologue 
Orestes appears and speaks (vv. 82—111). Then Electra sings 
a monody (112—166); and she is presently joined by the Chorus 
(167). In the Sophoclean prologue also Orestes appears ; then 
there is a monody for Electra (86—120); and she is joined by 
the Chorus (121). Such a coincidence, it is argued, cannot be 
accidental. And there is internal evidence that Euripides was 
the model. For, with him, the appearance of Orestes at that 
early moment is necessary; while, with Sophocles, there is no 
reason why Orestes should be seen until.he is ready to enter 
the house. Again, the Chorus of Euripides have a motive for 
their visit ; they invite Electra to a festival. But the Sophoclean 
Chorus come without any special cause. Nor has Sophocles the 
reason of Euripides for composing his Chorus of persons external 
to the palace; indeed, it is hard to see how such persons could 
have established such intimacy with Electra, who was almost a 
prisoner. 

In reply to this argument I wish to point out, first, that the 
likeness between the two openings, in the particular points just 
noticed, is immeasurably less striking than the general contrast. 
The play of Sophocles begins with a dialogue between the old 
man and Orestes, after which they and Pylades leave the scene. 
Electra then comes forth and sings her monody. Euripides 
opens with a speech by the farmer, who next has a dialogue 
with Electra. They depart. Orestes enters with Pylades, to 
whom he makes a speech. Presently he sees a slave, as he 
thinks—z.e. Electra—approaching. He and Pylades draw aside; 
and Electra then sings her monody. Is it not manifest that, so 
far, the openings are fundamentally different? But, it will be 
said, the Parodos, at least, is, in each play, shared between 
Electra and the Chorus; is not this suspicious? Even here the 
contrast is stronger than the likeness. The Sophoclean Parodos 
is a long ode of 129 verses, containing a discussion of Electra’s 
wrongs and hopes, and of the course which she ought to pursue. 
The Euripidean Parodos consists of only 35 verses. The maidens 
briefly invite Electra, and she declines. 

It seems to me, then, that the openings of the two plays 
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entirely fail to support the critic’s major premiss, viz., that one of 
them must have been imitated from the other. But let us assume, 
for the sake of argument, that such imitation could be proved. 
Is it true that internal evidence points to Sophocles as the 
imitator? His Orestes, we are told, has no reason for appearing 
at the house before he is prepared to enter it. In defending a 
dramatist on such a point, it suffices, I suppose, to show that 
the action is natural and probable; we are not required to prove 
that it is necessary. Orestes and his companions have just 
arrived, and have hidden the urn somewhere near the house: 
the time is day-break. Is it strange that they should reconnoitre 
the ground on which they will soon have to act, or that the old 
man should point out the chief features of the scene? As to 
the poet’s motive, that is evident. His invention of the double 
embassy from Phocis was a novelty, and he wished to give a 
clue to it at the outset, since the spectator, who is thus in the 
secret, will enjoy the play more. Again, it is said that Sophocles 
bewrays his model when he composes his Chorus of persons 
external to the house. A desire to vary from Aeschylus would 
account fer this as easily as a desire to copy Euripides; but why 
should not the poet’s motive have been independent of both? The 
free-born women of Mycenae are exponents of the public good- 
will towards the rightful heir. But how, we are asked, had they 
become friends of Electra? Chrysothemis and Clytaemnestra 
tell us, it may be answered, that Electra frequently passed 
beyond the doors. Lastly, it is objected that the Chorus come 
to Electra without a definite reason. Is there not reason enough 
in their purpose of consoling and counselling her,—the purpose 
which she gratefully acknowledges? 

Thus, even if the openings of the two plays could justly be 
regarded as showing a debt of either to the other, still there 
would be no presumption that Sophocles was the debtor. ; 

Relationof | A further argument is, however, adduced in support of the 
Electra to _ , : = — 
Clytaem- View which we are discussing. Both Sophocles and Euripides 
nestra. bring Electra into controversy with Clytaemnestra. In the play 
of Euripides, the tenor of this controversy is such as to mitigate 
the odiousness of Clytaemnestra, and to emphasise the hardness 
of Electra. This was what Euripides meant to do. The aim of 
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Sophocles was the opposite, to concentrate our sympathy upon 
Electra. But, says Prof. v. Wilamowitz, Sophocles has involun- 
tarily given the advantage in dignity and self-command to Cly- 
taemnestra ; and this shows that he has (unskilfully) imitated 
Euripides. Is it true that the Clytaemnestra of Sophocles 
appears to more advantage than his Electra? Every reader 
must judge for himself; I should not have said so, nor, indeed, 
do I find it easy to understand how any one could receive that 
impression. But, even if this were granted, the inference of an 
imitation would still be unwarranted, since the controversies 
in the two plays respectively differ both in topics and in 
style. 

Finally, let us consider the more general ground upon which 
it is argued that Sophocles was stimulated to write his Electra 
by the work of Euripides. The Euripidean Zéectra is certainly 
a play which Sophocles would have viewed with repugnance. 
He would have thought that both the divine and the human 
persons were degraded. The earlier scenes, with their homely 
realism, approximate, in fact, to the stamp of the Middle 
Comedy. The whole treatment is a negation of that ideal art 
to which Sophocles had devoted his life. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that such a piece should have roused him to make 
a protest,—to show how the theme could once more be nobly 
treated, as Aeschylus long ago had treated it, and yet without 
raising the moral and religious problem of the Choephorz. But 
is such a hypothesis more probable than the converse? Suppose 
that the Sophoclean L/ectra was the earlier of the two. Is it 
not equally conceivable that Euripides should have been stirred 
to protest against the calm condonation of matricide? Might he 
not have wished to show how the subject could be handled 
without ignoring, as Sophocles does, this aspect of the vengeance, 
and also without refraining from criticism on the solution pro- 
pounded by Aeschylus? This, in my belief, is what Euripides 
actually did wish to do, But assume for a moment that the 
other theory is right, and that the Euripidean E/ectra was the 
earlier. Then, surely, when Euripides had just been renewing 
the impression left by Aeschylus,—that matricide, though en- 
joined by a god, brings a fearful. stain——Sophocles would have 
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chosen a peculiarly unfortunate moment for inviting Athenians 
to admire the unruffled equanimity of his Orestes. 

I cannot, then, see any valid reason for supposing that 
Euripides preceded Sophocles in treating this subject. On the 
other hand, the new line taken by Euripides is the more 
intelligible if he had before him the pieces of both the elder 
dramatists. 


§ 20. There are, however, strong grounds of internal coinci- 
dence for believing that the E/ectra is among the later plays of 
Sophocles. It cannot, on any view, be placed more than a few 
years before the Euripidean Electra, of which the probable date 
is 413 B.C. The traits which warrant this conclusion are the 
following. (1) The frequency of avtiAaBy, ze. the partition of 
an iambic trimeter between two speakers. The ordinary form 
of such partition is when each person speaks once, so that the 
trimeter falls into two parts (@, 6). Taking the two latest plays, 
we find 22 such examples in the P#zloctetes, and 52 in the 
Ocdipus Coloneus. The Electra ranks between them, with 25. 
Next comes the Oedipus Tyrannus, with only 10. Further, verse 
1502 of Electra is so divided between two persons that it falls 
into three parts (a, 4, a). The other Sophoclean instances of 
this are confined to the Phzloctetes (810, 814) and the Oedipus 
Coloneus (832). 

(2) Anapaestic verses (1160—1162) are inserted in a series 
of iambic trimeters. The only parallel for this occurs in the 
Trachiniae (v. 1081, vv. 1085 f.), a piece which may be placed 
somewhere between 420 and 410 B.C. (Introd. to 7vach., p. xxiii). 
It was an innovation due to the melodramatic tendency which 
marked the last two decades of the century. In the earlier 
practice, a series of iambic trimeters could be broken only by 
shorter iambic measures, or by mere interjections. 

(3) The ‘free’ or ‘melic’ anapaests in EZ. 86—120 are of a 
type which can be strictly matched only in plays of a date later 
than circ. 420 B.C., such as the Tvoades, the Jon, and the /phigeneia 
in Tauris. 

(4) The actors have a notably large share in the lyric 
element of the play. (a) Thus the anapaests just mentioned 
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are delivered by Electra as a povwdia. Such a monody can 
be paralleled only from the later plays of Euripides. It is 
characteristic of the new music—satirised by Aristophanes in 
the Yrogs—which came into vogue circ. 420 B.c. (6) Again, 
the Parodos of the vectra is in the form of a lyric dialogue 
(xkopsos) between the heroine and the Chorus. Here, too, it 
is only in the latest plays that we find parallels. A ‘kommatic’ 
parodos occurs also in the Oedipus Coloneus. That of the Phz- 
loctetes has something of the same general character, although 
there Neoptolemus replies to the Chorus only in anapaests. 
(c) Another illustration of the same tendency is the lyric duet 
between Electra and the coryphaeus in vv. 823870, which may 
be compared with similar duets in the Phzloctetes (e.g. 1170 ff.), 
and the Oedipus Coloneus (178 ff., 1677 ff.). (ad) In the pédos 
amo oxnvys between Electra and Orestes (1232—1287), the 
Chorus take no part. On the other hand, the songs given to 
the Chorus alone are of relatively small compass (472—515; 
1058—1097 ; 1384—1397). 

(5) The Parodos shows different classes of metre (the yévos 
icov and the yévos deaAaovov) combined within the same strophe; 
and, at the close, the epode re-echoes them all. This zondv- 
petpia is a further sign of a late period’. 

When all these indications are considered, there seems to be 
at least a very strong probability that the Zvectra was written 
not earlier than 420 B.c. There is only one point that might 
seem to favour an earlier date. The long syllables of the 
trimeter are here resolved more rarely than in any other of the 
seven extant plays’. But, though a very great freguency of such 

1 See Metrical Analysis, p. \xxiii. These lyric criteria for the date are searchingly 
examined by Prof. v. Wilamowitz in /ermes, vol. XVIII. pp. 242 ff. 
2 The statistics are given in G. Wolff’s Z/ektra (3rd ed., revised by L. Bellermann), 


p- 123, n. 1. The ratio of the number of resolved feet to the whole number of 
trimeters in each play is stated as follows :— 


1. Llectra, 1 to 304. 
2. Antigone, any He 
3.  Trachiniae, 15, 184. 
Aa LASER Tay aitee 
5. Ocdipus Coloneus, 1,, 18. 
6. Ocdipus Tyrannus, i ,, 14%: 
7. Lhiloctetes, £55 93- 


The extraordinarily high proportion in the PAzloctefes (409 B.C.) must be considered 
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resolution (as in the P/zloctetes) has a clear significance, a 
negative application of the test would be, as the statistics show, 
most unsafe; and, in this instance, all the other internal evidence 
is on the opposite side. Those, then, who hold (as I do) that 
the play was produced before the Electra of Euripides (413 B.C.), 
will conclude that the years 420 and 414 B.C. mark the limits of 
the period to which it may be referred. 


§ 21. The Electra of Sophocles was a favourite with Greek 
and Roman readers, as traces in literature indicate. It was 
translated into Latin by a poet named Atilius, who lived pro- 
bably in the early part of the second century B.c.2_ This version, 
though it is unfavourably judged by Cicero*, seems to have 
acquired some popularity, since, according to Suetonius, it was 
one of two pieces from which the verses sung at the funeral 
of Julius Caesar were adapted,—the other being the Armorum 
Tudicium of Pacuvius*. 


as indicative of the poet’s latest period, and showing the influence of Euripides. But 
the danger of inference from a comparison of ower ratios is evident. The ratio in the 
Oedipus Coloneus is lower than in the earlier Zyrannus, and only the same as in the 
Ajax, which is the oldest play after the Azzzgone. 

1 Cephisodorus (cévc. 340 B.C.), the pupil of Isocrates, alludes to verse 61 of the 
Electra (Athen. p. 122). Machon of Corinth (czvc. 270 B.c.), who became eminent 
at Alexandria as a comic poet, tells a story of which the point turns on the first two 
verses of the play (Athen. p. 579 8B). Dioscorides (c77c. 230 B.C.), in a well-known 
epigram (Anthol. Pal. 7. 37), imagines the tomb of Sophocles surmounted by the 
figure of an actor, holding in his hand a tragic mask of the type called 7 Kovpiuos 
map0évos (Pollux Iv. § 139), z.e., with the hair clipped in sign of mourning. Of this 
mask, the actor says :— 

elre cou Avtuybynv elrreiy dlidov, ovk dv dudpross, 
elre cat Hdéxrpav* dupdbrepar yap d&xpov. 
Cicero’s judgment (De /in. 1. 2) is cited below. 

The Electra of Propertius (3. 6. 5 f.) is the Sophoclean :—Ziectra, saluum cum 
aspexit Oresten, | cuius falsa tenens fleverat ossa soror (Soph. Zl. 1126 ff.). 

2 Teuffel, Hist. Rom. Lit. vol. 1. § 96, identifies this Atilius with the writer of 
palliatae in the time of Caecilius. 

8 Cic. De Fin. 1. 2 A guibus (viz., the depreciators of Latin literature) ¢azetum 
dissentio ut, cum Sophocles vel optime scripserit Electram, tamen male conversam Atilit 
miht legendam putem. In the same passage Atilius is described (by a critic whom 
Cicero quotes) as a ‘ferreus scriptor,’ and in Zp. ad Alt. 14. 20, § 3, as ‘poeta 
durissimus.’ 

Cicero’s brother Quintus wrote an Zlectra—one of four tragedies which he finished 
in sixteen days (Ad Qu. Fr. 3. 5, § 7). 

4 Suet. Zul. Caes. 84. 
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§ 22. Two modern plays on the subject—the Oreste of The 
: : eS Oreste of 
Voltaire and the Oveste of Alfieri—so directly invite a com- Voltaire. 
parison with the Greek dramatists, and especially with Sopho- 
cles, that they claim a brief notice here. Each is, in its own 
way, the work of one who has endeavoured to seize the spirit of 
antiquity ; who appreciates the charms of the Greek treatment ; 
and who wishes to preserve the beauty of Greek outline, while 
telling the story in a new manner, such as he deems more 
effective for the modern theatre. Each play thus becomes a 
suggestive criticism on the antique. 

Voltaire was not the first French dramatist who had handled 
this theme. Crébillon, whose Electre appeared in 1708, had 
followed the precedent set in the @dipe of Corneille (1657), by 
interweaving love-affairs with the tragic action: the son of 
Aegisthus has won the heart of Electra, and his daughter is 
beloved by Orestes. Longepierre, whose Electre was acted in 
1719, failed for a different reason; he preserved the classical 
simplicity, but lacked knowledge of the stage and charm of 
style. Voltaire’s Oreste was produced in 1750. In the letter 
of dedication prefixed to it, he says that his aim is to restore 
a purer taste ; and he thus describes the relation of his work to 
the Sophoclean. ‘I have not copied the Electra of Sophocles,— 
far from it; but I have reproduced, as well as I could, its spirit 
and its substance’’ This is true; it is only in general outline 
that his plot resembles the other; the details are his own. The 
scene is laid near the tomb of Agamemnon, on the shore of 
the Argolic Gulf. Thither, from Argos, come Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, to hold a festival’; bringing with them Electra, 
their slave, with fetters on her wrists. On the same day, Orestes 
and Pylades are driven ashore at a neighbouring spot, and fall 
in with Pamméne’, a faithful old retainer of the house, who 
becomes their accomplice. The disguised Orestes, with Pylades, 


1 ‘Je n’ai point copié l’Zvectre de Sophocle, il s’en faut beaucoup; j’en ai pris, 
autant que j’ai pu, tout l’esprit et toute la substance.’ Epttre a la Duchesse du Maine, 
in Beuchot’s Quvres de Voltatre, vol. V1. p. 157+ 

2 A touch borrowed from Soph. £7. 278 ff. 

3 As Pamméne answers to the Sophoclean Paedagogus, the Sophoclean Chryso- 
themis has a counterpart in Iphise, who has been allowed to dwell apart, in an old 


palace near the tomb. 
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presents himself to Aegisthus, bearing a funeral urn. It contains, 
he says, the ashes of Orestes, whom he has slain at Epidaurus. 
There are, in fact, human ashes in the urn; but they are those of 
Plisténe, the son of Aegisthus, whom his father had sent to kill 
Orestes. Presently Aegisthus learns by a message that his son 
is dead. He promptly arrests the two young strangers, and 
Pammeéne also. Meanwhile Orestes has met Electra at the 
tomb, and, overcome by affection and pity, has made himself 
known to her; though the oracle of Delphi had strictly forbidden 
him to do so. Electra now appeals to Clytaemnestra—tells her 
the secret—and persuades her to intercede with Aegisthus, but 
without divulging her son’s identity. Clytaemnestra complies. 
Aegisthus—now certain that Orestes is in his hands—spurns 
her prayer, and sends the two youths to instant death. They 
are saved by a popular rising at Argos. The people acclaim 
Orestes as their king. He then takes vengeance. Electra hears 
Clytaemnestra’s cry of supplication (behind the scenes), and, 
believing that her mother is pleading for Aegisthus, cries to her 
brother, ‘Strike !’?* The next moment Clytaemnestra is heard 
crying, ‘My son, I die by thy hand!’ Electra is overwhelmed 
with horror; and the play ends with the anguish of Orestes, who 
prepares to go forth into exile. 

The feature which Voltaire himself regarded as most dis- 
tinctive of his work is the character of Clytaemnestra. He has 
caught up the hint given by Sophocles (vv. 766 ff.), and carried 
further by Euripides, that the murderess of Agamemnon may 
remain capable of tenderness for Orestes and Electra. The 
Clytaemnestra of Voltaire can be touched by the entreaties of 
her children, though she replies to their taunts with anger and 
scorn’. ‘The germ of this personage,’ he says, ‘was in Sophocles 
and Euripides, and I have developed it. In doing so, he has 


? Act v, Sc. 8. The trait is borrowed from Soph. £7. 1415, KA. ®moe rémrdyymat. 
HA, matcov, el overs, durdijv: but the new setting given to it by the French dramatist 
is admirably ingenious. 

2 Epitre (prefixed to the Oreste), p. 157. ‘Rien n’est en effet plus dans la nature 
qwune femme criminelle envers son époux, et qui se laisse attendrir par ses enfants, 
qui regoit la pitié dans son cceur altier et farouche, qui s’irrite, qui reprend la dureté 
de son caractére quand on lui fait des reproches trop violents, et qui s’apaise ensuite 
par les soumissions et par les larmes.’ 


VOLTAIRES NEW POINTS. Ixi 


gone a little too far; the ‘cri du sang’ is somewhat too obtrusive 
and theatrical. Greek Tragedy, with its severe sanity, would 
have felt that there was extravagance in making Clytaemnestra 
intercede with Aegisthus for the life of one who could return 
only as an avenger. Nevertheless, the French dramatist has 
derived many touches of real beauty and pathos from this 
motive’. His other chief innovation consists in rendering the 
course of the stratagem less smooth. Orestes and Pylades are 
placed in deadly peril. Our hopes and fears alternate almost to 
the end. The demand for this kind of interest is modern. An 
old Greek audience, familiar beforehand with the main lines of 
the story, could feel no anxiety for the safety of the hero, 
Voltaire’s treatment of the urn-scene is noteworthy. He saw 
that here it was impossible to reproduce the Sophoclean pathos ; 
that was only for people who had this custom in respect to the 
relics of the dead,—a custom surrounded with sacred and tender 
associations. Voltaire substituted an interest of a different kind, 
—the thrill felt by the spectators who know that the urn pre- 
sented to Aegisthus contains the ashes of his son?. The device 
is ingenious, but reduces the incident to a lower level; it is no 
longer a dramatic beauty, but rather a stroke of theatrical effect. 
A more serious departure from the ancient model is involved in 
his attempt to vindicate the gods. He refuses to conceive that 
they could have commanded an zzzocent man to slay his mother, 
however guilty she might be. In his version, they ultimately 
doom Orestes to do so; but only as a punishment. And for 
what? For having failed, through love and pity, to persevere 
in obedience to their arbitrary command against revealing him- 


1 As in the scene between Clytaemnestra, Electra, and Iphise (the Chrysothemis of 
the play), Act 1, Sc. 3; and in the scenes where Clytaemnestra pleads with Aegisthus 
for Orestes (Act I, Sc. 5; Act Vv, Sc. 3). 

2 ‘T]a fallu suppléer au pathétique qu’ils [z.e. les anciens] y trouvaient par la terreur 
que doit inspirer la vue des cendres de Plisténe, premiére victime de la vengeance 
d’Oreste.’ This remark occurs in an essay published in the same year as Voltaire’s 
play (1750),—Dzssertation sur les principales Tragédies anciennes et modernes, qui ont 
paru sur le sujet ad ’Electre, et en particulier sur celle de Sophocle. It appeared under 
the name of M. Dumolard, a critic of the day; but it clearly reveals the mind, if not © 
the pen, of Voltaire, among whose works it has long been included: see Beuchot, 
CGuvres de Voitatre, vol. VI. p. 255. The words quoted above are on p. 279. 
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self to his sister. This surely does not exhibit their justice in 
a more favourable light. So perilous is it to tamper with Greek 
Tragedy on this side,—as Euripides, indeed, was the first to show. 
The inscrutable destiny interwoven with the legend is a thread 
which cannot be removed without marring the whole texture. 


§ 23. A lesson of a different kind is taught by the Oreste of 
Alfieri. More rigorous than the ancients themselves in limiting 
the number of the characters, he employs only five persons,— 
Aegisthus, Orestes, Pylades, Clytaemnestra, and Electra. So- 
phocles is the classical poet who has chiefly influenced him in 
detail ; but he owes still more to Voltaire. His Clytaemnestra is 
a woman broken down by misery and remorse; despised by 
Aegisthus ; upbraided by Electra ; vacillating between hysterical 
tenderness for her children and returns of the old passion for her 
paramour. Orestes arrives, with Pylades, and is recognised by 
Electra merely through the emotions which he manifests at 
the tomb of Agamemnon. The youths then announce, first 
to Clytaemnestra and afterwards to Aegisthus, the news that 
Orestes has been killed in a Cretan chariot-race. Aegisthus 
detects the fiction owing to the folly of Orestes, who, throughout 
the play, is incapable of self-control; he is perpetually reproved, 
or helped out of difficulties, by the more prudent Pylades. 
Aegisthus orders the young men to be executed, and dooms 
Electra to the same fate. They are saved, as with Voltaire, by 
an insurrection of the Argives. Orestes then takes the righteous 
vengeance. He slays Aegisthus, and at the same moment, in 
his blind fury, unconsciously deals a death-wound to Clytaem- 
nestra, who is endeavouring to protect the tyrant. The play 
closes with his incipient madness, when he learns from Electra 
and Pylades that he has shed a mother’s blood. 

Alfieri has a genuine, though limited, sympathy with the 
classical spirit, and, unlike most of his modern predecessors in 
the treatment of such themes, avoids everything that is posi- 
tively incongruous with that spirit. It is the more instructive 


1 Dissertation, etc. p. 281: ‘Oreste est certainement plus a plaindre dans l’auteur 
francais que dans l’athénien, et Za dzvinité y est plus ménagée.’ The Orestes of Voltaire 
is indeed to be pitied; but precisely because the divine caprice is so frightful. 

® It was published in 1783, when the poet was thirty-four years of age. 
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to observe the reason why he fails, in this Oveste, to be truly 
classical. An Attic tragedy, though severely simple in outline, 
owes much of its artistic charm to those minor incidents 
which diversify the plot, and to those secondary persons who 
serve as foils or contrasts to the chief actors. The part of 
the Nurse in the Choephori is a small one, and yet how much 
the play would lose if it were omitted! In the Liectra of 
Sophocles, the Old Man is not merely a link in a chain of 
agency, but a source of dramatic interest: and the portraiture 
of the heroine herself is the more vivid because Chryso- 
themis is placed. at her side. It is this variety and relief, 
this skilful use of undertones, that we miss in the work of the 
Italian dramatist. He has cut out everything that is not indis- 
pensable. Without deviation or pause, the action pursues its 
direct, but somewhat monotonous course’. There are occasional 
beauties’, but the general effect is not that of a Greek drama; it 


1 Charles Lloyd, in the preface to his English translation of Alfieri’s Tragedies 
(vol. I. p. xxvii, Lond. 1815), quotes some remarks of Madame de Stael (in Corznne) : 
—‘ Alfieri, par un hasard singulier, était, pour ainsi dire, transplanté de J’antiquité 
dans les temps modernes; il était né pour agir, et il n’a pu qu’écrire... Il a voulu 
donner a ses tragédies /e caractére le plus austere. Il en a retranché les confidens, les 
coups de théatre, tout, hors Vintérét du dialogue.’ 

‘Austerity’ is indeed the word which best describes the general stamp of his 
tragedies. He represents a reaction from the extravagance of Italian drama in the 
seventeenth century; but his endeavour after classical form is that of a mind which had 
more force and passion than sensibility or imagination. 

2 Conspicuous among these is the scene at the tomb, where Electra divines the 
identity of Orestes by overhearing his outburst of grief and vows of vengeance, while 
Pylades (fearing a recognition) pretends to her that his friend is of unsound mind (Act 
11, Sc. 2). A few verses, which immediately precede the discovery, will serve to give 
some idea of the style :— ° 

ELETTRA. 
Gli sguardi 
Fissi ei tien sulla tomba, immoti, ardenti ; 
E terribile in atto...—O tu, chi sei, 
Che generoso ardisci?... 
ORESTE. 
A me la cura 
Lasciane, a me. 
PILADE. 
Gia pil non t’ode. O donna, 
Scusa i trasporti insani: ai detti suoi 
Non badar punto: é fuor di se.—Scoprirti 
Vuoi dunque a forza? 
é2 
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is rather that of an abridgement from such a work. Thus both 
Voltaire and Alfieri—the two moderns who, in treating the story 
of Electra, have been most closely studious of the classical 
models—have, in their different ways, something to teach us 
with regard to those qualities which distinguish the Greek 
masterpieces’. 


§ 24. We have already seen how the lyric Ovesteza of Stesi- 
chorus is related to certain works of Greek art. It may be in- 
teresting, in conclusion, to observe how far the dramatic versions 
of the story can be traced in that province. As might have been 
expected, the Aeschylean trilogy has been the most influential. 


ORESTE. 
Immergerd il mio brando 
Nel traditor tante fiate e tante, 
Quante versasti dalla orribil piaga 
Stille di sangue. 
ELETTRA. 
Ei non vaneggia. Un padre... 
ORESTE. 
Si, mi fu tolto un padre. Oh rabbia! E inulto 
Rimane ancora? 
ELETTRA. 
E chi sarai tu dunque, 
Se Oreste non sei tu? 


PILADE, 
Che ascolto? 
ORESTE. 


Oreste ! 
Chi, chi mi appella? 


PILADE. 
Or sei perduto. 
ELETTRA, 
Elettra 
Ti appella; Elettra io son, che al sen ti stringo 
Fra le mie braccia. 
1M. Patin (Ztudes sur les Tragigques grecs, vol. I. pp: 382 ff.) notices, among 
other plays on this subject, two which present certain points of interest. One is the 
Clytemnestre of Alex. Soumet, produced in 1822, when the part of Orestes was acted 
by Talma. The influence of the Greek dramatists is mingled with that of Alfieri. 
Unlike his modern predecessors, the author makes use of Clytaemnestra’s dream, to 
which he gives a new and striking form. From the Ovestze of Alex. Dumas (produced 
in 1856) is cited a beautiful lament of Electra (Act 11, Sc. 6), an echo of several 
passages in Sophocles. 
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Thus the Choephori has helped to inspire a vase-painting’ in 
which Electra, Orestes and Pylades, with some other figures, are 
seen at the grave of Agamemnon,—the god Hermes (whom 
Orestes invokes at the beginning of that play) being also present. 
The passage of the Awmenides which alludes to the purification 
of Orestes by the blood of swine (ca@apuol youpoxrévor, v. 283) 
is illustrated by another vase”; Apollo, at Delphi, is holding a 
slain sucking-pig over the head of Orestes, while the ghost of 
Clytaemnestra seeks to arouse the slumbering Furies. In a 
third vase-picture®, also indebted to the Eumenides (187—223), 
we see the Furies now awake, and about to resume their chase 
of Orestes ; Apollo, at his side, sternly reproves them ; while the 
benign figure of Athena, to whom Orestes looks up, typifies his 
approaching acquittal at Athens. Lastly, the crisis in the trial 
on the hill of Ares, when the goddess places her pebble in the 
urn, is depicted on a vase‘ of the later Roman age. The Electra 
of Sophocles has suggested the subject represented on an 
Apulian vase*; Orestes, wearing a chlamys, and carrying a spear 
in his left hand, shows a funeral urn to Electra; Pylades, also 
with chlamys and spear, follows him. The moment is that at 
which the two youths, disguised as Phocian messengers from 
Strophius, arrive before the gates of the palace, and inform 
Electra of their errand (1113 f.):— 
hepovtes avtod opixpa Aeiav’ ev Bpaxet 
tevxe Oavovtos, ws opds, Kopilomer. 

A marble group®, now in the Museum at Naples, represents a 
youth standing at the right side of a maiden whose outstretched 

1 The vase is from Lower Italy, and is now at Naples: Rochette, Mon. inédzt. 
pl. 34. It is reproduced in Baumeister’s Denkmiéler, p. 1111, with Overbeck’s inter- 
pretation of it. 

2 From Apulia, published in J/on. Znst. 1v. 48: Baumeister, Denkm. p. 1117. 

3 Millin, Pecntures de Vases, 1. 68: Baumeister, Denkm. p. 1118. 

4 Found at Kertsch: Baumeister, Denk. p. 1119, where Stephani’s explanation 
of it is given. 

5 Reproduced by Prof. A. Michaelis at the head of the Preface to his revision of 
Otto Jahn’s Sophoclis Electra (3rd ed., p. iii, Bonn, 1892). He refers (p. vii) to the 
publications and interpretations of the vase by Laborde (Vases Lamberg 1, pl. 8), J. 
de Witte and C. Lenormant (Ziite céramogr. 11. pl. 79), and Overbeck (Bz/dwerke 


pl. 29, 61). ‘ oe 
6 Reproduced in Baumeister’s Denkm. p. 1192; and by Michaelis in Jahn’s Zectra, 


p- 31. 
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right arm encircles his neck, the hand resting on his right 
shoulder. This work, remarkable for a grave and chastened 
beauty, is suggestive of an elder sister with her brother; and, 
according to a probable interpretation’, the persons are Electra 
and Orestes. We are reminded of the sequel to the recognition 
in the play of Sophocles, where the sister says, éyw ce xepoiv; 
and Orestes answers, &s Ta Nolin’ éyous aed (v. 1226); though the 
moment imagined by the sculptor is one when the first trans- 
port of joy has subsided into a calmer happiness. It remains to 
notice a slight but significant testimony to Sophoclean influence 
on the treatment of this subject in the art of the Imperial age. 
Lucian describes a picture in which Orestes and Pylades are 
slaying Aegisthus, while Clytaemnestra, already slain, is seen 
on a couch. He commends the skill which fixes attention on 
the doom of a wicked man, but leaves in the background the 
vengeance taken on a mother by a son®*®, Now, among the 
extant literary sources for the story, the H/ectra of Sophocles is 
the only one in which the death of Clytaemnestra precedes that 
of Aegisthus‘; and the effect for which Lucian gives credit to 
the painter is the same which is obtained, in a subtler form, by 
the dramatic perspective of the poet. 


1 This view is accepted by Prof. Michaelis (of. cz¢. p. vii). According to others, 
the persons are Merope and her son Cresphontes (from the Cresphontes of Euripides) ; 
or Deianeira exhorting her son Hyllus to go in search of Heracles (Soph. 77. 82 ff.) ; 
or Penelope and Telemachus. 

The group is the work of Stephanus, a pupil of Menelaiis, himself the pupil of 
Pasiteles, a sculptor and versatile artist of Lower Italy, who lived in the earlier half 
of the first century B.c. See Dr C. Waldstein’s article on Pasiteles in Baumeister’s 
Denkmiler, p. 1199. 

2 Lucian Iept 708 olkov, § 23. 

3 Jb. ceuvdv 5é Te 6 ypaeds érevinaer, Td mev doeBes THs emcxeipnoews deltas udvov 
kal ds 75n memparyuevov mapadpanuv, euBpaddvorvras dé Tods veavicxous épyacduevos TG 
Tov porxod pbvy. 

* With regard to the authority followed by the painter, Lucian remarks, 70 dpyé- 
Tumov 6 ypapeds tap’ Hipirldov 7} Sopoxdéovs doxe? wor haBety, forgetting that no 
situation even distantly similar occurs in the play of the younger dramatist. Indeed, 
so far as I can discover, the Euripidean Z/ectra is nowhere traceable in ancient art, 
to which it offered no specially suitable material. It will be observed that the picture 
described above does not agree in detail with the closing scene in the play of 
Sophocles; it is the order of the retributive acts, and the prominence given to them 
respectively, which unmistakably shows his influence. 
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$1. THE Electra was one of the most popular plays in Byzantine MSS. 


as in older times, and ranks second only to the Ayax in respect to 
number of mss. This popularity bears upon another fact which is 
illustrated by the scholia (see below, § 3),—viz., the frequency of 
variants indicating a text, or texts, inferior to that represented by the 
better codices. On the other hand, though the great mass of the later 
Mss. are of no independent value, and teem with errors due to careless- 
ness or to feeble conjecture, yet it happens now and again that some 
one among them preserves or confirms a true reading, offers a note- 
worthy variant, or presents some other point of interest. A few 
examples may be given :—Verse 187. Vindobonensis: € written over 
the o of toxéwv.—305. A: por for wov.—445. Vat. a: xépa (vulg. xapo).— 
485. Ienensis and Vat. 45: xaAxdmAakros (vulg. xadxdrAnxros).—495. 
Aug. c adds @apoos after éxee (with I’ and Pal.).—534. Aug. b: rivwy 
(vulg. zivos).—581. D: 169s.—941. Ambros. G. 56 sup.: és 70d’ for 
éo@ 6 y.—950. Monacensis: AcAeiupefa.—r1251. Aug. Cc: mappyoia 
(vulg. rapovaoia).—1275. Ienensis: rodvmrovov (vulg. roAvorovov).—1 403. 
Ienensis has 7pas superscript (while the word has disappeared from the 
other Mss.).—1458. Ienensis: méAas (vulg. rvAas). 

Among the aids to the textual criticism of the Z/ectra which have 
appeared within the last quarter of a century, none is more valuable 
than the Jahn-Michaelis edition. Subsequently to the publication of his 
Electra in 1861, Otto Jahn saw more and more reason to doubt whether 
the Laurentian ms. (L) was the source of all the others now extant, 
and took steps to procure further materials for a judgment on the 
question. At his request Dr H. Hinck made a complete collation of 
two Florentine mss.; viz., Laur. xxxI. 10, commonly denoted as Lh, 
by Michaelis as 1, by Campbell as L*®; and Laur. 2725 (formerly 
Abbat. 152), commonly denoted as I’, by Michaelis as G, Hinck 


The 
Laurentian 
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also collated L, where he saw reason to question former reports, 
or where the original reading had been changed by correctors. From 
another friend, Dr E. Hiller, Jahn obtained a collation of the Vienna 
ms. of the Z/ectra, Vindobonensis (phil. graec. 281, of the 14th or 
15th century). ‘he collations of the Paris mss. A and E made by 
Dr R. Prinz were also placed at his disposal. Shortly before his death, 
Jahn entrusted the task of re-editing his Evetra to Prof. Michaelis, 
desiring that the critical apparatus should be much enlarged, and in 
particular should exhibit all the discrepancies from L of the Florentine 
mss. Lb and I, and of the Parisian Mss. A and E. The second edition 
of Jahn’s work, thus amplified, was published by Prof. Michaelis in 
1872. The third edition, with further improvements of detail, appeared 
in 1882. 

Besides giving a full report of the four Mss. above-mentioned (Lb, I, 
A, and E), Prof. Michaelis has used the collation of the Vindobonensis 
largely enough to show the character of that ms., which, though abound- 
ing in errors and interpolations, contains a few ingenious corrections. A 
point which is placed in a clear light is the relation of Lb to L, of which 
Dr Hinck contributes a discussion. Lb is the nearest of all the known 
Mss. to L, yet is not a transcript from it, as is proved by the number 
and nature of the discrepancies ; as also by the fact that Lb has the list 
of the Dramatis Personae, which is wanting (for the Zvectra) in L. The 
archetype of Lb must have been a Ms. copied from L at a time when 
the latter was either wholly or generally free from the corrections or 
conjectures made by later hands. Lb, again, contains some readings 
different from any, of any date, which occur in L. But, as a rule, 
Lb agrees with the text of L in its original form, and is thus occasionally 
a help to determining that text where the later correctors of L have 
altered or obscured it. With regard to the general relationship of the 
Mss., Prof. Michaelis recognises that the collations used by him fully 
bear out the distinction between two principal groups, of which L and 
Paris A are respectively the types. As Lb is akin to L, so is E to A, 
while I holds an intermediate position. 


§ 2. In common with the later mss., L exhibits the interpolation 
avdas 5€ motov (856), first deleted by Triclinius. It shares also the 
interpolation watépwv after yevvaiwv (128), first removed by Monk 
(Mus. Crit. 1. p. 69, ann. 1814). But the general superiority of L is 
not less apparent in this play than in the rest. Thus in vy. 174, where, 
like the other Mss., it now has the corrupt éo7., it originally had the 
genuine reading, ér. In 192 most mss. have lost dudicrapar, but L has 
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at least agiorapo, while the majority have éf/oraya. Some points of 
interest as to the readings of L may be seen in my critical notes on 
783, 1275, 1298, 1396. Details characteristic of the ms. as such, and 
especially of processes traceable in the corrections, will be found at 
164, 234, 363, 443, 852, 1368, 1378, 1449. 

Verses 584—586, accidentally omitted from the text of L, have 
been supplied in the margin by the first hand. It is the first hand 
also which has inserted verse 993 in the text. But the addition of 
verse 1007 in the margin is due to the first corrector (S)._ A comparison 
of v. 993 with 1007 is instructive in regard to the difference between 
the two handwritings, which is often less clear than in this example. 
The addition of verses 1485—6 in the margin may also be attributed 
to the first corrector. 


§ 3. The scholium in L on v. 272 preserves atroévrnv, changed in Scholia. 
the Mss. to avtopovtny. The scholium on 446 confirms (by the words 
TH éavTdv Kepady) the true reading xdépe in 445, lost in almost all mss. 
At v. 1281 the lemma of the scholium in L preserves av, corrupted in 
the text of L, as in most Mss., to adv. Several of the variants recorded 
in the scholia are curious for the free indulgence in feeble guess-work 
which they suggest. A typical example occurs in the schol. on rorg, 
where ovdev jocov figures as a v. 2. for avtdyept. Similarly the schol. 
on 303 records zpocpévova’ dei more as av. 2. for tavde mpoopévovo’ ae. 
In 232 av. Z for avapiOuos seems to have been detvouos (corrupted in 
the scholium to avavoyos). At 591 the scholiast mentions érawéowpev 
as av. Z (a very bad one) for éravéoay’ av. Occasionally variants of 
this class have made their way into the text. Thus in 592 the miserably 
weak rvyxaver (obviously generated by rvyxavers in 586) was the original 
reading in L, where, however, it has been corrected to the genuine 
AapBaves. In 676 the choice between viv re xai rahor Aéyw (L), and 
vov Te Kal ToT évvérw (A), is more evenly balanced ; though few critics, I 
think, will refuse preference to the former. 

The tzduvnua mentioned by the schol. on 451 and 488 is doubtless 
the commentary of Didymus (crc. 30 B.C.) on Sophocles,—one of the 
principal sources of our older scholia. (Lxtrod. to the Facsimile of the 
Laur. MS. of Sophocles, p. 21: Lond. 1885.) The name of Didymus 
is supposed to be indicated by the letters Av in the schol. on 28 (where 
see note). 


§ 4. There are some gaps in the text. A trimeter has certainly te state 
i + t 
been lost after v. 1264. In 1283 something has fallen out before évxor, cae 


In 1432 the latter part of the trimeter is wanting. Hermann assumes Lacunae. 
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also the following losses :—after 1427, an iambic tripody, and two 
trimeters: after 1429, a trimeter. On slighter grounds, lacunae are 
supposed by Leutsch after 344, 346, 351; by Morstadt after 35 
and 530, and after the words éeA@ovros cis Pas in 419; by Jahn, 
after 316. 

Many transpositions of single verses, or groups of verses, have been 
proposed. Thus:—Verse 68 to be placed after 70 (Morstadt). 651 
after 652 (Nauck). 686f. after 695 (Nauck). 720—722 after 733 
(Burges), or after 740 (E. Piccolomini). 956 after 957 (Bergk). 1007 f. 
after 822 (G. Wolff), or after 1170 (Pfliigel). 1049, 1048, 1047 
to be read in that order (F. W. Schmidt). 1050—1057 to be re- 
arranged (Bergk: see cr. n. there). Bergk’s view of vv. 1178—1184 
(see commentary) supposes, besides a derangement of the order, a 
mixture of different recensions. In no one of these instances does 
there seem to be any justification for dislocating the traditional 
text. 

The interpolations which have been supposed in the Zvectra are 
very numerous, though less numerous than in the 7yachiniae. At least 
110 verses have been suspected or condemned by various critics. I 
subjoin a list as complete as I have been able to make it :— 


15 f. Nauck would reduce these two vy. to one, by omitting the words ’Opécra, 
kal od pidrare Eévwv | Tudddn. 20f. Nauck and F. A. Paley. 21 f. Schwerdt would 
reduce these two vv. to one, by omitting évra06’...d@\N. 59—66 A. Scholl and 
Leutsch. 61 Steinhart. 61—66 Morstadt. 62—66 Wecklein. 71 f. Herwerden 
and Schenkel. 72 Morstadt. 72—76 A. Scholl. 75f. B. Todt and Nauck. roof. 
(the words am’ dddns | 7} mod) Nauck and Wecklein. 113f. Dindorf. r1r4 Porson. 
274f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one, by omitting T@de...d07¢, and sub- 
stituting 7 ye for dere. 345f.O. Jahn. 345—351 A. Scholl. 398f., 4o2f., 414 f. 
Morstadt. 415—425 A. Scholl. 418 Nauck. 428 Morstadt and others. 439— 
441 A. Scholl. 451f. F. A. Paley. 527 Nauck. 527 f. Schenkel. 533 Kolster 
and others. 536 Morstadt. 538 Nauck. 541 Nauck. 565 Jahn. 565—567 Nauck 
would reduce these three vv. to two. 573f. Mekler. 588 Wunder. 621 Morstadt 
and Blaydes. 621—625 A. Scholl. 659 Jahn. 691 Lachmann, Hermann and others. 
6orf. (the words datdwv...rovrwv) Nauck. 758 Deventer, Kviéala, F, A. Paley. 
761—763 Morstadt. 768 Jahn. 804f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 
816 Morstadt and others. 939—941 Schenkel. g40f. Morstadt and A. Schill. 
941 Nauck (placing 940 before 939). 947f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to 
one. 957 Wunder and others. roo1 f. Morstadt. 1005 f. Ahrens and others. 
1052—1057 Morstadt. ri1r2—rirg A. Scholl. 1125 Jahn. rr29f. Nauck. rr46f. 
Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 1148 Herwerden. 1170 A. Zippmann. 
1173 Bergk and others. 1181f. A. Scholl. 1209 f. (partly) Nauck. 12ro Auten- 
rieth, 1289—1292 Arndt and Ahrens. 1329f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. 
to one. 1334 Ahrens and Morstadt. 1339—1345 A. Scholl. 1340—1344 Ahrens. 
1345 Deventer (with ra for dé in 1344). 1355 Nauck. 1359 Nauck (adding p’ 
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after Aédyors in 1360). 1459 Herwerden and Nauck. 1485f. Dindorf and others. 
1505—1507 Dindorf. 1508—1510 F. Ritter. 

In a vast majority of these instances, the suspicion or rejection 
appears wholly unwarrantable, being due to one or more of the 
following causes: (1) imperfect appreciation of the censured passage 
in its relation to the whole context ; (2) intolerance of commonplaces,— 
such as 1170 and 1173; or (3) more generally, a disposition to restrict 
the artistic freedom of poetical and dramatic expression, by demanding 
that it should invariably conform (a) to rigid logic, and (4) to the verbal 
usages of prose. It is surely a singular example of (1) and (3) in com- 
bination that Nauck should think fit to reject these beautiful verses 
(1129 f.), and thereby to impair also the beauty of their neighbours :— 

viv pev yap ovdey dvta Baotalw yepotv: 

ddpwv dé o, & wai, aumpov ekéremp eyo. 
I confess that, so far as I am able to see, verse 691 is the only one in 
this play which affords reasonable ground for strong suspicion ; and I 
can only hope that any students of the Z/ectra who may consult this 
edition will examine each of the supposed interpolations on its own 
merits. Conjectural emendation (as the notes will show) has not left 
much to glean,—for those, at any rate, who conceive that the proper use 
of that resource is restorative, not creative ; but, to mention two examples 
of small points, no one seems to have suggested that in 1380 mporirvw 
ought to be zpomirrw, or that the halting verse, 1264, ror’ eldes ore Geoi 
pe érarpuvay podeiv, might be healed by the mere change of dre to etre. 


§ 5. Besides the various complete editions of Sophocles (O. Z:, 3rd Editions. 
ed., p. lxi), I have consulted F. A. Paley’s commentary, in his volume 
containing the Phéloctetes, Electra, Trachiniae (London, 1880); the 3rd 
edition of G. Wolff’s Electra, revised by L. Bellermann (1880) ; and, 
above all, the 3rd edition of Otto Jahn’s Zéectra, as revised and 
enlarged by Professor Michaelis, a work of which the value for textual 
criticism has already been indicated, and which contains also a well- 
digested selection both of the ancient materials for interpretation of the 
play, and of modern conjectures. 


METRIGAL ANALYSIS: 


Tue lyric metres of the Zéectra are the following. (1) Logaoedic, 
based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), —v, and the cyclic dactyl ~v, 
which is metrically equivalent to the choree. A logaoedic verse of 
4 feet (or ‘tetrapody’), composed of one cyclic dactyl and three 
chorees, is called Glyconic; of the ‘first,’ ‘second,’ or ‘third’ order, 
according to the place of the dactyl. Glyconics occur in the first 
strophe of the second Stasimon. The ‘Pherecratic,’ a logaoedic verse 
of 3 feet, occurs in the third strophe of the Parodos, per. Iv., v. 3. A 
more detailed account of logaoedic verse will be found in O. C. p. lviii. 

(2) Choreic, based on the choree (trochee). This occurs chiefly in 
verses of 4 or of 6 feet, and is often used to vary logaoedics. 

(3) Dactylic, esp. in the form of the rapid tetrapody (acatalectic), 
as used in the Parodos (first Strophe, periods 1. and iv.; second str., 
per. 11.; and Epode, per. Iv.), 


(4) Dochmiac, v: -—v|-A. Dochmiac dimeters occur in the 
earlier part of the pédos aro oxnvys (1232 ff.), and in the third Stasimon. 
Bee OnG. pi lis 

(5) Anapaestic dimeters, with anacrusis, are used in the Parodos 
(third Strophe, and Epode); and without anacrusis, in the first Kommos, | 
second Strophe, 850 ff. Like the anapaests of Electra’s @pyjvos pre- 
ceding the Parodos (vv. 86—120), these belong to the class which may 
be described as ‘free’ or ‘melic’ anapaests, in contradistinction to the 
march-anapaest ; see W. Christ, Aetrik, 2nd ed., § 287, p. 247. They 
are especially characterised by the frequency of spondees, which give a 
slow and solemn movement, suited to laments (whence the name 
‘Klaganapdste’ has sometimes been applied to them); while they also 


admit the converse licence of resolving long syllables (cp. commentary 
on 88 f.). 
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(6) The ‘paeon quartus,’ UUv-—, is appropriately introduced in 
the first verse of the third Stasimon—that short ode which marks the 
moment of suspense, just after the avengers have entered the house. 
The paeon is suited to express agitation or excitement, especially in 
earnest entreaty ; thus the Danaides use it (in its ‘cretic’ form, —v —-) 
in Aesch. Suppl. 418 ff., ppdvtuov, Kat yevod | ravdikws ede Bys mpo- 
€evos x.7.4. In v. 1388, the paeon is replaced, and as it were balanced, 
by a kindred measure, the bacchius, -—v, often employed to denote 
perplexity or surprise ; as in Aesch. P. V. 115 ris axw, tis 0dud mpocérro. 
we ddeyyys; vi--v|--, v||--v|--a~l|. (See J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Rhythmic and Metric, § 11, p. 34.) Such interchange of the paeon and 
the bacchius is not infrequent; it is employed with beautiful effect in 
the strophes of Pindar’s second Olympian. 


The lyrics of the Zéectra have a special interest in regard to the 
question concerning the period to which the play belongs. Down to 
about 420 B.C. it is somewhat rare in tragic lyrics to find different 
classes of metre combined within the same strophe. One class is the 
yévos ioov, in which the time-value of the thesis is equal to that of the 
arsis, as it is in the dactyl, the spondee, and the anapaest. The other 
class, the yévos dirAacwov or avicov, includes the trochee and iambus, 
with the measures based upon them. In plays of the earlier period, the 
same strophe seldom represents both these classes. But in the Parodos 
of the Zlectra a single strophe combines dactyls or anapaests with 
choreic or logaoedic verses ; and the Epode unites all four kinds. Such 
moAvpetpia was associated with the new tendencies in music which 
began to prevail shortly before the Sicilian Expedition. 

In the third Stasimon (1384—1397) we have an example, which 
W. Christ cites as typical (J/etrzk, § 520), of dochmiacs in combina- 
tion with other elements, the paeon, bacchius, and iambic. Another 
feature worthy of notice is presented by the péAos amo oxnvas in 1232— 
1287, viz., the use made of the iambic trimeter in connection with 
dochmiacs. The combination occurs elsewhere, as in Aesch. Ay. 
1136 ff., and Ar. Ach. 490 ff. But here the four successive couples of 
trimeters, inserted at intervals, clearly mark a purpose of contrasting 
the more animated or impassioned lyrics with this calmer measure. 
Iambic trimeters, when thus interposed in a melic passage, were not 
spoken, as in ordinary dialogue, but given in recitative with musical 
accompaniment (apaxataAoy#). (Cp. Albert Miiller, Griech. Biihnen- 
alterthiimer, p. 192, n. 2: W. Christ, Metrik, § 376, p. 321.) 

In the subjoined metrical schemes, the sign ‘— denotes that the 


Lie 
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ordinary time-value of a long syllable, commonly marked —, is in- 
creased by one half, so that it becomes equal to —v or vv: the sign 
LI denotes that such time-value is doubled, and becomes equal to 
-— or —vuv. The sign Z means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable 
(cvAXa x ddoyos) is substituted for a short. The letter , written over 
two short syllables, indicates that they have the time-value of one short 


only. 
At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to v, A a pause 
equal to —. The amacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the 


regular metre) is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 

The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by ||. The 
end of a rhythmical ‘period’ (a combination of two or more such sen- 
tences, corresponding with each other) is marked by ]. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a zpowdds, or prelude (marked as zp.): or, 
if it closes it, an étwdds, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be 
grouped round an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the 
peowdos, mesode, or interlude. 


I. Parodos, vv. 121—250. 


In point of length, this song of 130 verses stands next to the parodos 
of the O. C., which contains 136; while that of the Philoctefes comes 
third, with 83. When Electra’s monody (vv. 86—120) and this ode are 
taken together, they form the longest lyric passage extant in Sophocles 
(164 vv.). 


First STROPHE.—The measures of the several periods are as 
follows :—I. dactylic: II. dactylic: III. choreic (or ‘trochaic’): 
IV. dactylic: V. logaoedic: VI. choreic. The dactylic verses, it will be 
seen, are almost exclusively tetrapodies, such as occur again in the 
second Strophe, and in the Epode. 


— _— —_ — —UVU 


I. w ma1| zat dvalravorat|as A || 
aNd ov| Tou Tov y| €& atd la _ 


ee ee a a om — Vv vi bral eet — Na Na Vv a ee es 
2. ndextpla patplos tw alee || Taxes | wd axoplerrov | omy | av A |] 
maykowlov Neuv|as rareplay || cracers | ovre -yo| ovow | ovr evx| aus* _ 


* ybourw oir’ edxats is Erfurdt’s conjecture : see on v. 139. 
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[These diagrams show the structure of 
each period. The numerals denote the 
number of feet in each rhythmical unit, or 
sentence, The dots mark the beginning and 
end of each verse. Curves on the right show 
how single sentences correspond with each 
other. Curves on the left show the corre- 
spondence between groups of sentences. ] 


SECOND STROPHE.—Choreic in periods I., II., and IV.; dactylic in 
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Turrp StropHE.—Periods I., II., and III. consist of anapaestic 
dimeters, with anacrusis. In I., the spondees give a slow and solemn 
movement, suited to the theme; in II., where the subject changes from 
the crime to the passion which prompted it, the rhythm is lightened and 
accelerated by dactyls. Period IV. shows a blending of different 
measures, characteristic of the roAvperpia to which reference was made 
above (p. Ixxili). The rst and 4th verses are still anapaestic dimeters ; 
but v. 3 is a choreic tripody, and v. 3 a logaoedic tripody, of the form 
known as a ‘first Pherecratic’ (O. C. p. lviii). In Per. V. we have 
choreic hexapodies. 


= —— a aie 
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EpopE.—I. Anapaestic dimeters (spondaic, as in per. I. of the 
third Strophe), with anacrusis. These afford a soothing effect, after 
the passionate imprecation which closed the third Antistrophe. Then, 
in II., the dactylic tetrapodies once more express Electra’s vehement 
grief. Period III. consists of anapaestic dimeters, with a logaoedic 
tripody. In IV., logaoedic and choreic tripodies are combined; and 
V. is choreic. Thus the measures used in the preceding part of the 
Parodos are repeated at the close. 
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II. First Stasimon, vv. 472—515. 


SrropHE.—I. Logaoedic. II., III., and IV., Choreic. 
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* Odpoos ru is a conjectural supplement. See cr. n. and commentary on 495 ff. 
Another possibility is to write treori wor Odpoos (instead of Apdcos) in the strophe, 
and mpd ravdé ro <Odpoos Yoxer we> in the antistrophe. In the latter case, the 

ee ee eS ee eS 
metre would read thus :——vm : ecru | or | Oapoos | ad || vmvo | wy KXv | ove | av A |l, 
and similarly in the antistrophe ; the verse consisting of two tetrapodies, instead of 
two tripodies. 
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EpopE.—Choreic, in verses of four feet, varied by two hexapodies. 
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III. Kommos, 823—870. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. The general character of this strophe 
may be compared with that of O. C. 510—520, which, like this, is the 
first strophe of a kommos. 


> SNP SND. L_ wy Le vy — 
. I. mov : wore keplavvloe dvos| 7 | rov dacblwv A || 


od : a yap avlaxr\audiap|ewr | xpucoder lous A 
vy = IS L- — = ah ai) __ — 
2. adws| e | tavt epoplwvt|les kpurtiovow ex|nA | ot A || 


epxect | KpupO| evra yur | ack || wy Kav | vuv vo |yar| as A 


[ee auar 
e€€ tw] 
Le Se ys bea Le 


3. ow |rau te daxp| v jes A || 
map| wuxos av jacoler A 


<= Ze wd, ve Tas ee L_ => 
. ev papier pey alvolys azodles | wos A 
dev pev| dnt odo | a |yap* eSap| m | var A 


aS 


* In 844 the coryphaeus says dhod yap, and Electra interrupts the sentence with 
éddun. The pause seems sufficiently to explain how dp might stand for a long 
syllable here. J. H. H. Schmidt prefers the alternative of supposing that in the 
strophe the final of dieys is ‘irrational,’ a long for a short. 


ule 
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METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


> —vu vu [eS ULE 3 
I. e : tov daveplws | orxoner|ov A || 
od : od epay | | yap mederlwp A 


2. es aid | ay | eAmid vrlovolles Kar eulov | taxoperlas A || 
aude tov | ev | mevOe elo d|| ovres er |eoO| os yap et|nvy A 


~ vb LH 
3. padAov ex| eu |Bacle A |] 


gppovdos avlapr|acé jes A 


BS Gls 


' ) 


SECOND STRoPHE.—I. Anapaestic dimeters, with a trochaic penta- 
pody as prelude. II. and III., Logaoedic and Choreic verses. Thus 


here, again, as in the Parodos, the yévos ioov and the yévos d:racvov are 
combined. 


ata be 
dean] a |SecAaulwy Kuples A || 


—-vVvr- Ve 


mao |Ovar| os e|pu poplos A 


ie 

2. Kary 
n 

3. Wav 
OUT 

4. dew 
TeNT 
~ 


_ —- —_— — vu _ 


:w Tovdlictwp | vrepict|wp / || 
Kae Xadlapyous | ev amiddAlaus j 


: ovpty | raupnr|p rodAlwv 7 || 
i ws ws | Kew | dvorav |w 7 


= = = ir 


Sov otvyyjov t ai wv |e Ad] 


ots oAK | ols ey |kupolae {- 


te lene 


I. edomev | a8p| nv les A || 


ackoros | a |AwBla A 


ITI. 
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LAO ee ae 
2. pn pe | vov | pnker|e A || 


mus yap | ovk | ec sev os A 


NAPS I NS er ae 


3. mapayay|ys w| ov te lpys A J] 


arep eplav xeplov ram|ae A 
Vv ad, ae SA Nad 
I. map : eow | eAridlov ere A || 


ke : KevOev | ovre |rovradlov A 


an, SB nd 
2. Koworoxlwv A || 
avriac|as 


ww —- vy LE 
3. evTatpiojav apl|wylar A 


oure yolwy map|nulwr A 


IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 1058—1097. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. A verse of six feet forms the prelude 
to a series of tetrapodies, which are chiefly first Glyconics, varied, 
however, by second Glyconics in I. 5, II. 1, 2, 3. 


rw —~ vce we Vv nev = Ve 
I. te : rovs avlwblev Ppoviu|wrar |ovs oulwv- || 
or : & adw|nd|n Ta pev lex dou|wy voole 
, rr 


2. -ovs exop| wuev lou tpod|as || 
dn Ta Se |rpos rexv|wy didn 


SU ee 
3, Kndopeviovs ad | wy te|BAacr- || 


gudoms| ouxer | eka | ov- 


Ixxxvl METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


NN: one I ee Not L_ 
4. -wow ad| wy T ovjace | evp- || 


-rat piro| Tacr | wdc | ac- || 


Saree NS: — Vv = YY a hS 
5. -wou Ta0| ovK er ta|as TeAlovper || 
-ra mpodot|os Se pov|a aadlever 


= = ENS | Se 

II. 1, add ov | rav d10s |aorparl|ay A || 
mdextp | a Tov a |e marplos 

Zs 

= = oN Nd oe A =, 


2. kat tay | ovpave jay Gepluv A || 


declar | a orevaxlovc o7|ws 


St oe ee 


Bt dapor| OUK azrov|nt|ou A || 
a mav|dupros a | d|wv 


aera) jee Vv a) Ne? L 
IIT. 1. w yOovija Bpor| ovr |pa- || 


oure Tu |rov Bayle mpo|un- 


—J i 
2. -wa Kata | pou Bo |acor| oux- || 
-Ons To Te | wy Berle eT|oL- 


Vv au Seow 
3. -Tpav oma. |rous evlepO atplet- || 
-wa Svduu| av edlovs — epe 


SENS Ne Dp Is 


4. -dais axoplevta heplove ovledy J 


-vw Tis av| evrarpis | woe |8dacrot 


6=7p. 


ae 
—_, 
php -- 
sete Sages 
I 


Np Rees iB Ip 


Il. 


if: 
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SECOND STRoPHE.—I. Logaoedic. II. Choreic, 


a Ee 5 


- I, ovdes | tov ayablwy | yap A || 


Sens | mor KaOurlepO | ev A 


Ei es a SS 
2. wv xaxlws ev |kAerav|auryvv|ar Oedler A || 
xetpe |kar wAouT| w Te |wy exOplwy og |ov A 
ee, aa 
3. vwvepos| w |ra| rar A J] 
vw vumo |xetp| vac les A 


a 5, cae See aa mee Sea AS 


ws } Kat ov|ray|kAavror| ae || wva | Kowov | eA lov A || 


a 


Leal 


er : e cedlevp| xa |orplla wer | ovx ev | ecO\|a A 
Vv = Vv == Oe 1 Vv a Vv NF) aa te Na wy Vv =— 

2. To: pn kadlov *xablorAvc| aca || dvo peplew ev | eve Aoylw A || 
Be: Bwoay |a de wey| wor € |BacTe || vomua |Twvde | Pepomerlay A 
ee? te su | od 

3. gob : at aplotla te | ous KelKAnoOlar A J] 


a we 


ap : tora |ra |fnvos| evoeB | a fe 


Lae bw 


V. Lyrics for actors (péAos ao oxnvyns), VV. 1232—1286. 


SrropHE.—lI. and II., Dochmiac. III. Choreic. IV. Logaoedic. 
Four pairs of iambic trimeters are interposed among the lyrics ; viz., two 
pairs after period J., one pair after III., and one pair after IV. The 
words ri & éorw in 1237 (=7é dpdca in 1258), which come between 
the first and second pairs of trimeters, are extra metrum. 


Met eae 


I. ui wyov | a A |i 
o : mas eu | ou A -~ 


* For xaforNcaca J. H. H. Schmidt conjectures dmoNakricaca: see 1087 n. 


~ 


ieee METRICAL ANALYSI. 


v=- —- vv ver re Vee 


2. yori at cwpar lwr, {loo dATat|or A || 


0 iwas ay wper|or, wapllary ever jew A < we 


Vv NE OE ND 
3. € poder aptilws A ]] : 
Ta: de Sx @ xpovlos A 7 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters, vv. 1235, 1236 (épydper’..crpdeuere), C0 
sponding with vv, 1256, 12§7 in the antistrophe (xéds yap...cg@fou Tdde).] 


v Lo - 4, 
1d: ect | w A |] (Extra metrum.) 
wt 3 dpwo fa A 


[Here follows a second pair of trimeters, vv. 1238, 1239 (ery@»..."Apremey), corre- 
sponding with vv, 1259, 1260 in the antistrophe (03 43} ‘ort...wegyrdros).] 


Il. = ro: Se prev ov ror| agijwow tpeciar A J] 
wer: a@ Badorr ay | wide cryar Noylwr A 


a, HOM MATL Ot oF. 
mai. \3, nat urcov | ayGos| vd joy A |} 
ex ? ace | vura |gpagtiws A 
ee hae . 
2. rae Sax joy ov | alee A J] 
@ : eXwtlws rer | edlor A 


(Here follows a third pair of trimeters, vv, 1243, 1244 (Sea ye...wepabetrd rov), 
corresponding with v, 1264 in the antistrophe (rér edes...), after which a trimeter 
has been lost.] 


Vv weve Sot ale ee 
IV. 1. 0: rororo roe rojro A || 
€ :@pacas uml eprep jay A 


we 
ANE NE NI ND 


2. a :vededoveveBartles A |! 
Tas: wapos e|rt xapirlos A 


~~ OR A ae TS 


3. ov : wore xara Avoiuor A || 
& : oe Beos | exopirler A 
> vvyv Se rs | ae 
4. ov : Sexore | Ancomer lor A || - 


a : gerepa | wpos uedadpla A 
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Bes vvy a me Nn 
5. ap * erepov | ovov ey kaxlov A |] 
Gap: onmov | avrorilOnp eylw A 


[Here follows a fourth pair of trimeters, vv. 1251, 1252 (toa. xpewv), corre- 
pavonding with vy. 1271, 1272 in the antistrophe (ra péy o” dxvG.. .vexwpévqv).] 


I. dochm. 5 eee It ok IV. 
_— . dochm. ) *) 
—  dochm.y \ eS) a4 3 

~ dochm. é - 3 ) 

——— dochm. 3) 

s 4=ér 
Epope.—Choreic, in verses of six, four, or two feet. 
ee wi UH 

Li. 1:0 xpory | prdtar|ay A |I 

Z gy ae ee ae 8, ire! He 

(2. obov exlatwalas || woe | por pav|qviar A || 
> Twy wWuyvy a ome 


bey ye pa: i Te pe troh|vrovoy | wd lov A j] 


‘ a J v —< fm > _— c= i = 
I. 1. 7 2 py rolqow | py p azloorep|qalys A || 
> -—- vw =e Hv e Vee KH 


2. Tey ; coy pos|wmwy | adoviay pebleod Ja A Jj 


[Here follows an iambic trimeter, v. 1279, 7 Kdpra K.7T.X.] 


ee 
1. €vv:aules A || 
a — 

a ~ 


ee 
nV. 1. Na: | ace | av eylo A || 
. Sh ee 
B 2, eh ic | ater A J 
Eo ace Ey 3, aa. 

ae Packer (Goie | oo A |j 


xc METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


fn nee wh ae hf Se gy oe 


4. av:avdov | ovde | ovv Bola KAvjovela A J 


SUB RE a -vt - 


.I. tad:awa | vv 8 ex\o oe | rpovdar|ys | de A || 


a ed ee 


2. piAtat|av ex|wv tpocloww || 


hath ee 0 NS: — aed wep Mee 


3. as eyw | ovd av | ev xaxlors Aablounlav A J 


. . . . T . 
If, , ible 6 Inn ‘ IV. 4 ie ea 
4 s) ) ‘) i) 
is) 4 6 
6 =ér. 


VI. Third Stasimon, vv. 1384—1397. 


The Strophe of this short ode is noteworthy for the different 
elements combined in it. Verse 1 contains two paeons, of the form 
known as the facon quartus, »»uv—. Verses 2 and 3 are dochmiac 
dimeters. In verse 4, instead of again using paeons, the poet employs 
a kindred measure, the bacchius, -—~. Anacrusis precedes it, as was 


usually the case, and the second bacchius is syncopated: a: uxrot 


CO ey KIL ; : 
xuv | es A , the pause being equivalent to-v. In 7% 890 also, where 
the same measure is used at a moment of excitement, the second 


. . . . v — — 
bacchius is curtailed, though not in the same manner: tis : yv ws 


Vv _—_— 
dep | ere A. With these lyric measures, iambic verses are combined, 
as in the pédos ard oxyvys (1232—1286). 


RAE ds Pe Nat fae Na aw 
I. dO orov | mpovenerat || 
maparyerar | yap evepwv 


vw Ree ar ere NS: SS NS 
2. To: duaepio ror |aywa. || pvowy ap|ys A || 
doX: comous ap | wyos || ecw orey jas A 


{Here follows a trimeter, v. 1386 (BeBaow, «.7.d.), corresponding with v. 1393 in 
the antistr. (dpxacbrAoura k.T.r.).] 
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QD SE) i a ae 

3. pet :adpomor Kax\wv Elta A || 
ve: akovyntov | ama ||xepow ex\wy A 
wo ye 


4. a : duKroe kuvies A 


= La 
O0 : poas delraus A 


[Here follows an iambic dimeter, v. 1389 (do7’ ob waxpay é7’ duevet), correspond- 
ing with v. 1396 in the antistrophe (Epujjs of’ dye ddXov gkérw). Then an iambic 
trimeter, v. 1390 (rovudr x.7.).), corresponding with v. 1397 (Kpvas K.7.d,). | 


2 paeons 


dochm. 
ea 


ea 
dochm. 


2 bacchij 


VII. Second Kommos, vv. 1398—144I. 


The lyric verses which are in strophic correspondence are not all 
consecutive, as is shown by the numbering below. But the series 
constitutes a strophe and an antistrophe, in which each of the three 
groups of verses forms a rhythmical period. The first and third periods 
are choreic ; the second is logaoedic. 


a SRO be y Se v= vy L 
I. Verse 1407. 4K: ovo av| nx lovora | dval|ravos| wore | pprg|ac A || 
1428 mavo: aabe |Nevoc|w yap | aty|| Aor | ex rpo| dnd |ov A 


Sn NA Naf. RAND = ocd 
1a I. 1413 © mods | w yevela tadl awa | voy cou || 


1433 Bare kar | avriBuplwyv oclov Trax | core 


2. 1414 popa cab] apepe la POwler Pui A J 


1434 vuv Ta mpw| ev Oeuer|or tad |ws marly A 


LT. I. I419 TeX > ove ap | a | loow | ou I yas vat | KELLEV | ot A | 
1439 o& : wros | av | ravpa y| ws || nmiws | evver | ev A 


Shad ee a: ee 

METRICAL. 2 
oR OS pS he =-¥Y -v = ee 
mad : ipputiov ‘yap | ayn vz | abette || over | tov Krarlovr 
mpos :avdpa| rove | cuupep |orAabp|| avov | ws op Jove | : 
vl i ~ 


—- vr 


ou raAd|ar Gavjovt | es A J] 
mpos duxlas ay| wy | a A 


i = 


Deter tee 


4 


~SO%OKAEOYS 


Areata 


=, Pe 


. . ZYOS\00GES am 


AGTH AA 


"ty 


ZO DO uce/y E OG S 
Me KE RA 


YIO@OESIS HAEKTPAS. 


¢ , cs . ‘ ‘\ aD ie x >. 4 ‘\ ‘ 
Yroxertrar dde+ tpodeds deixvds TH “Opéorn ta ev ”Apyer. pukpov yap 

> ‘ p c > ¢ a 
avtov xAkéyaoa 4 “Hr€éxtpa, yvika o maryp éopaero, dédwxe TO Tpodel, 


/ ‘ ‘\ > A he AY “~ / 
poBovpévyn py Kat avtov hovevowor ody TO Tarpi. 


AAAQS, 


Tpodeds éotw 6 tpodoyilov mpecBirys, waidaywyos 6 vmokeipevos Kal 
Urexbénevos Tov “Opéornv eis THY Duxida mpos Yrpdpiov kal vrodexvds 5 
Sata or *h \ \ Wire NE > A “YN € 8 \ 
aire Ta ev “Apyet. puxpdv yap avrov kAépas ex Tod “Apyous 0 maWaywyos 

” \ \ ” 7 A > \ > Ty, = > > a , 
epuyey kal dua eixoow érav éraveMwv cis to “Apyos pet avTod detxvucw 


Sey bee aN 
avuTw TO €V PYyel. 


These so-called daofécers are merely notes, by two different commentators, 
explanatory of the situation with which the play opens. In the Laurentian ms. (L), 
p- 17 @, they are prefixed to the text, and run on continuously, the word ddA\ws being 
absent. But in the Florentine Ms., cod. Abbat. 2725 (late 13th cent.), the second 
is distinguished from the first by the heading cal dAdws. 

2 %’Hdéxrpa] So L, and Ald. Several edd. omit 7.—dé6wxe] On the occasional 
use of the perfect instead of the aorist in later Greek, see my ed. of the Antigone, 
p- 3 (n. on dvfpyra in the first tréeors to that play). Schaefer’s conjecture, duke, 
is therefore unnecessary. 3 poBoupévn] deloaca Ald. 4 Tadaywyds 6 wro- 
xeluevos] These words may have been inserted, as Wecklein suggests, by another 
hand, for the purpose of defining rpoge’s. If so, kal bmexOéuevos was originally 6 


drexOeuevos. 
I—2 


A ZOdOKAEOYE 


Dindorf (Schol. in Soph., vol. 11. p. 243) has prefixed to the later scholia on the 
Electra a metrical argument in four iambic trimeters, and a prose argument, both 
preserved in the Florentine Ms., cod. Abbat. 2788 (late 13th cent.). Both belong 
to the feebler kind of late Byzantine work; thus one of the verses ends with kat 
7@ IlvAddy, while the prose argument is meagre and inaccurate. It seemed enough, 
therefore, to indicate where they might be found. 


TA TOT APAMATO®S ITPOZOQOITA. 


TIAIAATOTOS. XPYSOOEMIZ. 
OPESTHS. KAYTAIMNHSTPA. 
HAEKTPA. AITIZ003. 

XOPOS. 


The parts would be cast as follows ;— 
1. Protagonist, Electra. 
2. Deuteragonist. Orestes, Clytaemnestra. 
3. Tritagonist. Paedagogus, Chrysothemis, Aegisthus. 
Fifteen women of Mycenae (odirides, 1227) form the Chorus. The 


mute persons noticed in the text are, Pylades; a handmaid of Clytae- 
mnestra (634); and the rpoorodo of Orestes (1123). 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


I. mpodoyos, verses I—120, including a Opyvos amo oxyvis, 86-—120. 


2. ‘mdpoSos, in the form of a coupes, 121 —250. 


3. emevrd8tov mpotov, 25I—47I. 


4. oTdoiov mparov, 472—515. 


5. émeodSiov Sedtepov, 516—1057, including a Koupos, 823—870. 


6. ordcipov Sevtepov, 1058—1097. 


7. emeod8iov tplrov, 1098—1383, including a pédos amd oxyris, 
1232—1286, 
8. ordoimov tplrov, 1384—1397. 


9. €o80s, 1398—1510, including a Koppos, 1398—1441. 


6 ZOPOKAEOYS 


TIAIAATOTO?®. 


°0, TOT otparnynoavtos év Tpoia more 
"Ayapeuvovos tat, vov exe” efeoti cor 

mapovT. hevaooew, av mpdOvpos Hof aet. 

76 yap maha “Apyos ovmdas T0de, 

TNS olaTtpoT\Hyos adaos ‘Ivdyouv Kdpys: 5 
avtn 8, “Opéora, Tov huKoxrovov Oeov 

dyopa AvKeios: ov& apiotepas 8 de 

"Hpas 6 KAewds vads: of 5 ixdvomuer, 


L=cod. Laur. 32. g (first half of eleventh century). 
This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 


MSS. 


r=one or more of the later 
‘MSS.,’ 


after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 


Scene:—A?t Mycenae, before the palace 
of the Pelopidae. The PAEDAGOGUS enters 
on the left of the spectators, with ORESTES 
and PYLADES, 

1—120 Prologue. Orestes explains 
his plan of action, and then goes with 
Pylades to make offerings at Agamem- 
non’s grave (1—85).—Electra’s lament 
(86—120) properly belongs to the mpé- 
Aoyos, since it precedes the entrance of 
the Chorus (121). 

3 dy, since mpdbupos 100’ = éredd- 
pels. 

4—8 Coming from Phocis, the travel- 
lers have reached Mycenae by the road 
from Corinth, and are now standing on 
the high ground of the Mycenaean citadel, 
in front of the palace. 

The old man, looking southward, points 
out the chief features of the landscape. 
(1) The Argive plain, which lies spread 
out before them to the south and west. 
(2) The agora and temple of Apollo 
Lyceios in the city of Argos, distant about 
six miles to the south. This temple was 
the most conspicuous object in the town 
(Paus. 2. 19. 3); and it may be supposed 
that a person standing at Mycenae could 
see the building, or part of it. (3) The 
Heraeum, correctly described as being on 
the speaker’s left hand. Its site was s.E. 
of Mycenae, at a distance of somewhat 
less than two miles. 

The poet’s aim was merely to group 
these famous places in one view. Neither 
he nor his Athenian hearers would care 
whether the topography was minutely ac- 


curate. W.G. Clark, in his Peloponnesus 
(p- 72), illustrates this presumable in- 
difference by a stage direction in Victor 
Hugo’s Marie Tudor:—‘ Palais de Rich- 
mond: dans le fond & gauche I’Eglise de 
Westminster, a droite la Tour de Londres.’ 
But, in fact, there is only one error of de- 
tail. The Heraeum was not visible from 
Mycenae (v. 8, n.). 

4 "Apyos in prose usu. means the town 
only, the territory being 4 ’Apyela or % 
*ApyoNls. But poetry retained the larger 
sense which Homer had made familiar. 
Thus in Eur. 7. 7. 508 Orestes says, 7d 
kNewdv "Apyos tarp’ éunv érevyouat, add- 
ing that he comes é« rv Muxnvayv. Cp. 
Ew. fr. 228. 6 (Danaiis) é\@av és “Apyos 
ko’ "Ivaxou rbdkw (came to Argolis, and 
settled in the town of Argos). Indeed 
Thue. can say (6. 105), Aakedarudrior és 7d 
“Apyos €c€BaNov. 

tmadavdy refers not merely to the town, 
but to the associations of the land. The 
oldest legends of intercourse between 
Greece and Asia belonged to the shores 
of the Argive Gulf (cp. Her. r. t). Cp. 
Aristeides Panath. p. 188 ’Apyetor tadard- 
Tato. Tay “ENAhvwv akvodow elvat. 

5 THs olotpoTA....Ivdxou képys. The 
Inachus (now the Aovztza) rises in the 
highlands between Arcadia and Argolis; 
flows N.E., and then s.E., through the 
Argive plain; and enters the Gulf on the 
east side of the town. This river-god 
figured as the earliest king of Argos. 
Cp. the Zzachus of Sophocles, fr. 248 


“Ivaxe varop, mat rod Kpnvav | marpos 
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PAEDAGOGUS. 


Son of him who led our hosts at Troy of old, son of 
Agamemnon !—now thou mayest behold with thine eyes all 
that thy soul hath desired so long. There is the ancient Argos 
of thy yearning,—that hallowed scene whence the gad-fly drove 
the daughter of Inachus; and there, Orestes, is the Lycean 
Agora, named from the wolf-slaying god; there, on the left, 
Hera’s famous temple ; and in this place to which we have come, 


1 orparnyjcavros] yp. Tupavynoarros the first corrector (S) in marg. of L. 


470 


yap] 76de yap E, and so Brunck, who writes, réde yap madaudv “Apyos obmrdders* 


Oxeavod, péya mpecBebwy |”"Apyous Te 
yas “Hpas tre mayo | cal Tuponvoicr 
TleXacyors. 

His daughter Io, the first priestess of 
Hera, was loved by Zeus, and changed 
by the jealous goddess into a cow. The 
hundred-eyed Argus, charged by Hera to 
watch her, bound her to an olive-tree in 
the temenos of the Heraeum (Apollod. 
2.1.3). Hermes slew Argus; and Hera 
then sent the gad-fly which drove Io forth 
from Argolis on her wanderings. Cp. 
Aesch. P. V. 681 olarpémrdné & ey | wao- 
Tuy Dela ynv mpd yas édavvoua. Io, the 
horned wanderer, was originally, like Hera 
herself, a moon-goddess. 

ddoos, the whole region, regarded as 
ground which her story has made sacred : 
Zeyov yap wav xwplov aprepwuévoy Be, 
Kav Widdv puTay 7, adoos (schol. Pind. OV. 
3.31). So Ant. 845 OnBas 7’ evappdrov 
adoos (n.): Pind. /V. 10. 19 ’Apyetov.. ré- 
wevos (‘the sacred Argive land’). In 
Aesch. Suppl. 538 ff. the Danaides at 
Argos say:—‘ We have come hither, into 
the ancient footsteps of our mother (Io), 
to the flowery meads of the watcher 
(Argus), where the cow was pastured, 
and whence, vexed by the gad-fly, she 
fled in frenzy.’ 

6f. The dyopd Aves in Argos lay 
at the eastern foot of the Larisa, or cita- 
del; as Livy (32. 25) describes it, sad- 
tectum arci forum. The temple of Apollo 
Advxewos was probably on the north side 
of the agora, opposite to a temple of Zeus 
Neyeatos. Before its eastern front stood 
a monument representing a wolf slaying 
a bull, in memory of the omen which had 
given the sovereignty to Danaiis (Paus. 
2. 19. 3)- 

ae must be ultimately traced to 


the root Aux, dw«, as designating the god 
of light. But it was popularly connected 
with AvKos. Sophocles here explains it 
by Avkoxtévos, an attribute suitable to 
Apollo as protector of flocks and herds 
(voucos, O. 7. 1103 n.): The Avxetos is 
invoked especially as a destroyer of foes 
(O. 7. 203 n.: Aesch. 7hed. 145). See 
Appendix. 

8 “Hpas...vads. The site of the He- 
raeum, discovered by General Gordon in 
1831, is about a mile and three quarters 
s.E. of Mycenae, and about five miles 
N.w. of Argos. It can be seen from 
Argos, but is hidden from Mycenae by a 
projecting spur of the hills. The temple 
stood 9n a rocky eminence under Mount 
Euboea, one of the heights which bound 
the Argive plain on the east. The streams 
’E)evdepiwy and ’Acreplwy flowed on either 
side of it. Beneath it was a grassy tract 
known as IIpécvupva (Statius 3. 325 viridis 
devexa Prosymnae); whence the goddess 
was sometimes styled Ipoouuvata (Plut. 
Fluv. 18. 3). 

This oldest and greatest of Argive 
shrines is fitly mentioned here; for within 
its walls Agamemnon was said to have 
taken the oaths of the chiefs whom he led 
to Troy (Dictys Cretensis, 1.15.6). Here, 
too, the Spartan Cleomenes received the 
omen which caused him to retire from 
Argolis (c. 496 B.c.: Her. 6. 81). 

The ancient temple was burnt down in 
423 B.C. (Thuc. 4. 133). A new Heraeum 
was built on a lower terrace of the same 
hill; and could boast among its treasures 
a chryselephantine statue of Hera by Poly- 
cleitus (Paus. 2. 17. 4). The site of this 
later Heraeum has recently been exca- 
vated by members of the American School 
at Athens (1892). 


8 ZOPOKAEOYS 


ddokew Mukyvas tas Tohkvypvaous opar, 
Tov Fopov Te dpa Tehomidav TOOE, fe) 
oder oe _TaTpos €K pover eyo Tore 
Tpos ons Opatpov Kal kaovyyyTns haBov 
nveyka Kagerwoa kateb pabapny 


TooOvd és nBys, Tmarpl TUyLEopoV 


povov. 


vov ovv, Opéara, Kal ov didrare E€vev 15 
TvAddn, ti ypn dSpav év tayer Bovdevtéov: 

as np 70 Laprpov nAtov oéhas 

EMA KUWEL P0eypar’ opvidav can, 

péhauvd T aot pwr exheAoumrev ev porn. 

mplv ovv Tw avdpav efodouropety o7reyns, 20 
Evvdrrerov hdyourw: ws evTavd t ewer 


76, | THs oloTp. ddoos K. T. ru. 


eOpeWaunr. 


10 re] dé T. 
13 KakeOpepdunv] Kal o° €Opevduny schol. Hom. //. 2. 485. 
14 ripuwpdy povov made from Timwpdv POdvov in L, 


11 dévwyv] dovdy Dindorf. 
Steinacker conj. xav- 
15 This verse 


was omitted in the text of L, and added in marg. by the 1st hand. Nauck brackets 
the words Opéora...IvAd6y, thinking that Pylades had no place in the genuine play. 


9 doer (infin. asimperat.), =‘deem,’ 
‘believe’: O. 7. 462 n. 

Mox7jvas. This plural form (the pre- 
valent one) occurs in //. 2. 569, 4. 376; 
but elsewhere metrical convenience led the 
Homeric poet to prefer the sing. Muxyyy, 
which allowed him to prefix edpud-yua (Z7. 
4-52), and mroduvxpvooo (//. 7. 180, 11. 46: 
Od. 3. 305). 

The site of Mycenae is in a deep recess 
of the Argive plain, at its northern end,— 
pux@ "Apyeos lrmoBdro.o (Od. 3.263). Be- 
tween two peaks of Mount Euboea, a 
narrow glen runs out towards the plain, 
terminating in a rocky platform. This 
acropolis, naturally impregnable on three 
sides, was surrounded by Cyclopean walls, 
from 13 to 35 feet high, with an average 
thickness of 16 feet. Mycenae was to the 
plain of Argos much what Deceleia was 
to the plain of Athens,—a- stronghold 
withdrawn from observation, but com- 
manding the country below it. 

Tas ToAVXpvcoous: the Homeric epithet 
(see above). It is illustrated by the num- 
ber of golden cups, cylinders, diadems 
and other objects found in the graves at 
Mycenae by Schliemann; who estimated 
the amount of gold thus discovered at 
‘about 100 Ibs troy’ (AZycenae, p. 379). 

Thucydides (1. 9) notices the old tradi- 
tion that Pelops had gained his power by 
means of the wealth (wAj@e xpyudrwv) 


which he had brought from Asia to a poor 
country. Helbig (Das hom. Epos aus den 
Denkm. erliutert, p. 50) thinks it certain 
that the precious metals became scarcer ~ 
in the Peloponnesus after the Dorian con- 
quest. When the Spartans, in the first 
half of the sixth century, required gold 
for a statue of Apollo, they had to procure 
it from Sardis (Her. 1. 69). 

10 rodvp8opov, Menolated by many 
deaths; so 7%. 477 % mortpOopos | .. 
OlixaNa. Atreus and Thyestes slew their 
brother Chrysippus; Atreus slew his own 
son Pleisthenes, and then two sons of 
Thyestes; Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, 
slew Atreus and Agamemnon, 

11 atpds ék ddvwv. For the plur. 
of dévos, referring to one deed, cp. 779, 
O. C. g90: so Oavdrovs, 206. In 77. 
558 the MS. Pévwy is well corrected to 
gpovayv, which denotes a bleeding wound. 
But here, where the reference is to the 
act of murder, pdvew should be kept. 

ék might be ‘after’: but is perhaps 
better taken as ‘ away from? the scene of 
slaughter. The boy’s life, too, was in peril. 
Cp. 601: Pind. P. II. 17 roy 5% (Orestes) 
povevopevou mar pos "Apow ba Kyvrarqo- 
Tpas | xeipGv Ure Kparepav Kak d6Xou Tpo- 
pos dvehe SuorevOéos. Eur. £2. 16 rov wev 
marpos “yepatds exkemret Tpopeds | méd- 
hovt’ ’Opéorny xepds tm’ AiylaOou bavely. 

12 opatyov, ‘kinswoman,’ is here 
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deem that thou seest Mycenae rich in gold, with the house of 
the Pelopidae there, so often stained with bloodshed ; whence I 
carried thee of yore, from the slaying of thy father, as thy 
kinswoman, thy sister, charged me; and saved thee, and reared 
thee up to manhood, to be the avenger of thy murdered sire. 
Now, therefore, Orestes, and thou, best of friends, Pylades, 
our plans must be laid quickly; for lo, already the sun’s bright 
ray is waking the songs of the birds into clearness, and the 
dark night of stars is spent. Before, then, anyone comes forth 
from the house, take counsel; seeing that the time allows not of 


16 Povdevréov] Blaydes reads Boudeverov, as Porson had conjectured 
( Tracts, p. 221). 20 éfodomopety] Tournier conj. @&odov mepav: F. W. Schmidt, 
€& 0000 mepav.—aoréyns] oréynio L.—Nauck brackets this v. and the next. 
21 fuvdrrerov] Ewamréov E, and Toup Zmend. 1. p. 116. Brunck, Erfurdt and 
Hartung adopt this, because Pylades does not speak.—éuév L, A, with most Mss.: 


(Cp. 1373.) 


defined by kacuyvyrns: though Sopho- 
cles never uses 6uatmos or dualuwv except 
of the fraternal tie (O. C. 330n.). The 
emphasis is like that of xowdv airddehpov 
(Ant. t), or the Homeric kactyvytos Kal 
bmarpos (7. 12. 371). Cp. 156. 

13. 7jveyxa is taken by the schol. 
to imply that Orestes was then a child in 
arms (00 re Badloa duvamévov); but this is 
to press it overmuch. Orestes was born 
before his father went to Troy, and so 
must have been more than ten years old 
at the time of the murder.—kageOpeapny : 
this aorist occurs also in fr. 355, and 
OpeWalunv in O. 7. 1143. In poetry the 
midd. of tpédw differs from the act. only 
as marking the interest felt by the tpo@és. 

roodvd és HBys: cp. 961: O. C. 1138 
és 760’ nuépas: for the place of the prep., 
O. T. 178 n.: for rocévd’, J. 9. 485 
(Phoenix to Achilles) kat oe tocoirov 
ZOynxa. Aegisthus reigned seven years, 
and was slain in the eighth (Od. 3. 303 ff.). 
Orestes, then, is about nineteen or twenty. 

15f. The vocative od is no argument 
for the conjecture BovAeverov.—Pylades 
was the son of that Strophius, king of 
Phocis, in whose house the young Orestes 
had found a refuge. Thus Pindar speaks 
of a Pythian victory as won &v ddveais 
dpovpaor Ilv\dda (P. 11. 15). Euripides 
notices the legend that Orestes bestowed 
the hand of Electra upon his friend (£7, 
1350: Paus. 2. 16. 7). His name recurs 
at v. 1373. : 

17 f. wplv: cp. O. C. 25 n.—éwa. 
The sights and sounds of early morning 
are in unison with the spirit of this play, 
in which the ravvuxldes (v. 92) of Electra’s 


sorrow are turned to joy, and the god of 
light prevails.—kwet...cady (proleptic) : 
cp. 1366 ratra...delEovow capn: Ant. 
475 0. 

19 dotpwv eddpdvyn=cidppdvyn dore- 
poecoa, the gen. of material or quality, 
like cOua...cmo500 (758), roduns mpbow- 
mov (O. T. 533), xudvos wrépuyt (Ant. 114, 
where see n.).-—éxAéAourev, intrans. and 
absol., ‘has failed’: cp. 985, 1149.— 
Not, ‘the dark night has lost its stars,’ as 
one schol. construes, followed by Ellendt 
and others. In classical Greek éxNelrw 
never takes a gen., as éAXelarw does. 
(Plutarch, indeed, has Oepamreias ouuaros 
é&éXevre, Marc. 17: but that may well be 
acc. plur. rather than gen. sing.) The 
sense also is against this, since it would 
imply that night itself had not yet wholly 
past away. 

20 éoSouropety (a compound which 
occurs only here) has been needlessly sus- 
pected. ddo:ropetv in poetry is sometimes 
no more than épxecfar or xwpew: e.g, 
O. C. 1251 @8’ ddouropet: Az. 1230 Karr’ 
dxpwyv woourdpers.—They must concert 
their plans while there is yet no risk of 
their conversation being interrupted. 

21. €vvdtreroy, intrans., ‘join,’ as 
Eur. Ph. 702 ws és Néyous Ewa IloNv- 
velxet. Here the modal dat. Adyourw 
takes the place of és Adyous. 

ds évtad0’ x.7.\. See Appendix, where 
the proposed emendations are classified. 
The main points are, I think, these. 

(1) éuev as= éopér, found only in Callim. 
fr. 294, is undoubtedly corrupt. ituer, 
the easiest correction, is excluded by its 
sense. It could not mean, ‘we ave 
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i ovkér oKvety Kaipds, GAN Epyov ak). 
OPESTHS. 

a pidrar’ avdpav TpooTohav, ws Hou oady 

onpeia aivers er OXos els Eas yeyds. 

@omTep yap tmzos evyerys, Kav 2) yepar, 25 

€v TOLL Sewots Ovpov ovK dmdherer, 

ah’ opOov ovs lomo, OTAvTwS de xa 

meas T Orpuvers KaUvTOS €V mparous EEL. 

Tovyap Ta pev SdEarra Snidow, ad Se 


ofelay aKonv Tots ejots Adyous d.S0vs, 


30 


et EH Te KaLpov TVYXAVO, peOappomwor. 
eyo yap mx tKOMNY 70 Tlu@uxoy 


pavretor, os peat Boup’ oT@ TpoTe marpl 


dikas apoiuny Tov @ 


ovevo dvTwv Tapa, 


XpH por ToLAvF 6 DotBos av wevoe Taya° 35 


éouer i. 
been made from oo atrwo. 
(from y’?): some Mss. (as A) omit it. 


(formerly), && 


moving in a place where...,? ‘we are 
thereabouts’ (Campbell). It would mean, 
‘we are going to a place where...’ But 
he speaks of the present. ‘ 

(2) Is, then, évrad@ spurious? That 
is the crucial question. If it is spurious, 
then éuéy may be a vestige of a longer 
1st pers. plur., such as écrauer: but, if 
évTavé’ is genuine, all such conjectures 
are barred. Now, when the usage of 
Sophocles is scrutinised, two points favour 
the genuineness of évradé’. (a) It stands 
as antecedent to tva in Ph. 429: to &@a 
below, 380: and to drov in Zr. 800. 
(6) Sophocles is peculiarly fond of using 
it in that figurative sense which it would 
have here, as=‘under these circum- 
stances,’ ‘in that situation’: see, eg. 
O. TZ. 582, 598, 720: O. C. 585: PA. 
429, 433: Zr. 37, 7721 936- 

(3) Supposing that évradé’ is genuine 
—as seems most likely—no account of 
the passage is more probable than that 
the poet wrote os é&rai@? tea | obx gor’ Er’ 
éxvety xatpds, and that éor’ dropped out 
before é”’ precisely as in PA. 23 the 
words révd° &’, efr’ have shrunk to révd’ 
qr’ in L. Then, v. 22 being defective, 


For conjectures, see comment. and Appendix. 


27 In L dcatrwo has 


28 judas 7] In L 7’ has been added in an erasure 


T has 5’.—ére] G. Wolff, Kviéala, and 
Wecklein ae ére (‘thou art at hand to help’): 


P. Leopardus, wdpet: Nauck 


* el, or év wpdroow ef: O. Hense, }uds érpivers xatrés év rpdrocw dy 


tvya was shifted to it from the end of v. 21; 
and the gap after éradé@’ was filled with 
éuévy,—a_ form which the later gram- 
marians, at least, accepted, as will be 
seen in the Appendix. 

tpyov axpy: cp. 1338: PA. 
yap od} paxpor july Adyor: 
Edpas ax). 

23 £ o@ drat’ dvSpav «rd. Cp. 
Shakesp. ds You Like Jt, act 2, sc. 3. 56 
(Orlando to Adam): ‘ ood old man, 
how well in thee appears | The constant 
service of the antique world.’—o peta 
datvers (= dios el)...yeyds: cp. Lycurg. 
$50 davepdy racw érolnoay odx idig woNe- 
BovrTeES. 

25 dorep yep Uarros evyevrjs: Philostr. 
Vit. Sophist. 2. 23. 4 xat eldov dvipa rapa- 
wAijocov T! Dogorrde tre, vebpds yao 
Now plas SoxGy vedfourcay dpudhy év tats 
omrovdais dvextaro. Equally famous was 
the “[8vxevos tarwos (Plat. Parm. 137 A) 
Ibycus fr. 2. 3 (Bergk), 7 wav Tpowew 
vw (the Love-god) Emepxouevor, | dere 
Pepéfvyos Urros dePNoddpos moti yhpat 
déxwy | ody dxerde Boots és &uMay EBa, 

26 £ & totic Sevots, in dangers: 
Thue. 1. 70 éwt rots Sewots evédrides: 20. 


I2 dx} 
At. 811 od7~ 
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delay, but is full ripe for deeds. 


ORESTES. 


True friend and follower, how well dost thou prove thy 
loyalty to our house! As a steed of generous race, though 
old, loses not courage in danger, but pricks his ear, even 
so thou urgest us forward, and art foremost in our support. I 
will tell thee, then, what I have determined ; listen closely to 
my words, and correct me, if I miss the mark in aught. 

When I went to the Pythian oracle, to learn how I might 
avenge my father on his murderers, Phoebus gave me the 

response which thou art now to hear: 


(as Blaydes also, but with avrés).—The schol. in marg. of L has A don (sic) dua ri 
amd To yjpws evBovNiay, The compendium (prefixed also to the schol. on Az. 1225) 
may mean Alduuos (the x superscript being merely a mark to draw attention), as 
Elmsley (on 4z. 1225) and M. Schmidt (fvagm. p. 270) hold. é@ce: would then be a 
v. Z. recorded or conjectured by Didymus: while the words dia ri x.7.. would be 
an originally separate comment on the whole verse.—Blaydes cites éoy from P (cod. 40 
Palat. Gr., Heidelberg). 33 sarpi was written by the rst hand in L, and 
corrected to marpdés by a later hand, as the form of sigma shows, being s, not o. 
L? (=Dind.’s Lb, cod. Laur. 31. 10) preserves rarpl, but A and most mss., followed by 
the Aldine, have zrarpés. 35 road’ 6 PoiBos} Blomfield conj. rovafira PoiBos 
(Mus. Crit. 1. p. 64).—A. Morstadt thinks that after this verse something has been 


84 Tav...ekorpuvévrww judas éml ra dewd,— 
dmoéerev, gnomic aor., combined with 
pres. tornow: Z/. 17. 177 bs Te Kal aGdKe- 
pov dvipa poBet kal adelero vixnv: Plat. 
Rep. 566D, EB domrdgera...bmirxveiras... 
nrevbépwoe...dieverme...rpoomoetrar: Dem. 
or. 2 § g é0édovow...avexaltise Kal Ové- 
uoev.—Distinguish those instances in 
which the ordinary (and not gnomic) aor. 
is combined with the Azstoric pres., as 
Ant. 406 opara...npé0n (n.). 

aoattws 5: here dé introduces the 
apodosis; so ot'rw 6é, Ant. 426 (n.). 

28 & mpérots ere. The image is 
from the case of leaders in battle, whose 
men follow them in several xanks; this 
old man is in the front rank. Cp. //. 8. 
337° Exrwp & év mpwroct xle. The mili- 
tary sense of érouwat is frequent (e.g. //. 
II. 795 adda o€ wep mpoérw, aya 5’ dddos 
Nads éwécOw). In prose év mpwrous is 
sometimes little more than zprimzs (Plat. 
Rep. 522): but this would be tame 
here. 

31 epi. This adverbial 7: is fre- 
quent in such expressions of diffidence: 
Ph. 1279 €f ph Te mpds Karpov héywr | 
Kup@: Tr. 586 et te py Sox | mpdocew 
pdraov: 2. 712 el Te ph WevsOjoouct | 
yvadpns.—Karpod tvyxdvw: cp. Plat. Legg. 


687 A 7Os...T00 Karpod av...érvxov ; Pind. 
LV. 8. 4 Katpod wy wravabévra.—peBdp- 
porov: ézavdp0woor schol. 

32 ff. ydp, merely prefatory (O. 7. 
277 n.).—tkdpmv, followed by the historic 
pres. xp: cp. 425.—pd0o.pn’ : the elision 
gives quasi-caesura, as in Ant. 44, Ph. 
276, etc.—-dpolynv, opt. of znd aor. 
jpopny (Ant. 907, A. 247). The direct 
deliberative form is rive tpdrw dpwpuas ; 
The indirect, (a) after a primary tense, 
ixvoduar ws dv pdbw brw apwua: (0) after 
a secondary tense, as above. Cp. O. 7. 
71 f. as mbdol? br | Spav...pvocatuny 
modu (n.). It is also possible to take 
dpoluny as opt. of fut. dpoduar: but it 
may be objected that, in such clauses, the 
fat. indic. was commonly retained, even 
after a secondary tense (cp. Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, new ed., §§ 130, 340). 
—For the sense, ‘win,’ ‘achieve,’ cp. Az. 
193, O. C. 460. 

35 xpq: the pres. of this xpdw occurs 
also in Her. (1. 55 xp¢@, etc.). In O. C. 
87 we have the impf. éféxpy: and the 
aor. pass. in O. Z. 604, O. C. 355.— 
road’ (with ot, Anz. 691)...dv (instead 
of olwyv): cp. O. C. 1353 n.—6 PotPos. 
Blomfield wished to omit the art., which 
Sophocles has not elsewhere prefixed to 
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GOKEVOV avTOV domidev TE Kal oTparou 
ddhouce Kear yerpos évdixous opayds. 
oT” ouv TOLOVOE Xeno pov elonKovoaper, 
ov pev pohay, OTav oe Kalpos elo ayy, 


ddpov €ow Tavo, 


ic. may TO Spapevor, 


40 


Ores av cidas mpiv dyyeihys cad. 
ov ydp oe wn ype Te Kal xpdry paKpO 


YVOo , 


ove Uromrevcove Ww oo mv Ovo pevor. 


hoyo de Xpe TOLWO , OTL &€vos pev aa 


Doxevs, Tap He Davoréws HK@V* 0 ya.p 


45 


beyLoTos avuTots TVYXAVEL dopvéévor. 
ie ON Ie * 4 0 \ A 4 
aAyyYEcrre OpkKOV TPOOTLUELS OUVOVVEKA 


lost (Bettrage etc. “5 Schaffhausen, 
Sopés. 
43 'rorredcovcw L, with most MSs. 
the Aldine. 


this name; but 6 Po?Bos occurs (e.g.) in 
Ar. £q. 1024, 1084.—tetioe. The gen. 
after this verb usu. denotes the informant 
(as O. ZT. 333): but the thing heard is 
sometimes put in the gen., instead of 
the regular acc.: thus Od. 2. 255 dy- 
yedidwy | medoerar. So, too, with dxovw 
(O. C. 485, etc.), and kAvw (2d. 1174). 

This verse might seem the preface to 
some longer recital (cp. PA. 1418 n.). 
But in fact it is merely an emphatic 
prelude to the oracle: tdxa marks a 
momentary pause. 

36 f. aUuTOY, alone} cp) OF 7, “aan; 
O. C. 1650.—doevov...aomlSov K.7.)., 
‘unfurnished with’ them; for the gen., cp. 
1002: O. 7. 191 &xadkos domliwy: O. C. 
677 avivemov...Keymavwv (n.). The adj. 
occurs also in O. C. 1029 od Yurdv odd 
doxevov, ‘not without accomplice or re- 
source.’—domlBav te Kal oTpaTod = 
wm\icuévov orparod, a rhetorical hen- 
diadys, like ‘without arms or »zmbers.’— 
SdAouo1, in requital of the d5édos on the 
side of the murderers (v. 197).—xetpos 
goes with odayds (476 dikaca yeupoiv 
Kpdrn): the vengeance is to be won by 
his own right hand, not by means of 
allies. —KAapar, to effect by stealth: Az. 
1137 KAéWeas Kakd. 

88 ff. dre causal, = ered : Cpetgicn 
O. 7. 918 (n.): Ant. 170.—od pev podrdy 
k.7..: for the absence of caesura, cp. 
Ph. tot, 1369, Ant. 1021.—katpds is 
almost personified here: cp. 75: Ph. 466 


1864, Pp 
42 xpdvw paxpe] maxp@ see r, preferred by Reisig on O. C. 7, p. 164. 
A few (including I’) have brorrevovow, and so 
Turnebus read brorrevcwow, with one or two late Mss.—Blaydes conj. 


I). 86 orparod] Meineke conj. 


Katpos yap KaNel: 26. 837 Katpos...rdvTwy 
yvamav toxwv (n.).—toO, in the pregnant 
sense of ‘take care to know,’ ‘acquaint 
thyself with.’ Similarly in O. C. 1149 
eloet = wadyoer. 

42 f. yrpqa refers to the change in 
his appearance; xpovw pakp@, to the 
lapse of seven years (v. 14), which may 
have caused him to be forgotten. —ov8’ 
bromreirourty follows od py yao, as 
in O. C. 450 ff. ot HEec follows od} ph 
Adxwor. The latter example is so far 
less harsh that the verbs have different 
subjects; but it shows how these two 
forms of future statements could be strictly 
co-ordinated. No correction is probable. 
(vrorrevowow would require, of course, 
und.) 

38’ yvOopévov, with grey hair: O. 7. 
742 NevkavOes kapa: Erinna fr. 2 maupo- 
Néyou modal, Tal yipaos avOea Ovarois. 
The schol., objecting that such a change 
would not suffice to disguise him, takes 
the word as=7oKnmévoyv (an impossible 
sense for it). Another view strangely 
refers it to ‘a Phocian dress spangled 
with flowers’ (Paley). 

45 exevs should not be changed to 
Pwxéws: it was desirable that the mes- 
senger himself should seem an alien. 
Similarly Orestes and Pylades come as 
Pwxis dvdpes (1107). 

dvipss Pavotéws. dy7p, thus prefixed 
to a proper name, serves either: (a) to 
introduce a person not previously men- 
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—that alone, and by stealth, without aid of arms or numbers, 
I should snatch the righteous vengeance of my hand. Since, 
then, the god spake to us on this wise, thou must go into yonder 
house, when opportunity gives thee entrance, and learn all that 
is passing there, so that thou mayest report to us from sure 
knowledge. Thine age, and the lapse of time, will prevent them 
from recognising thee; they will never suspect who thou art, 
with that silvered hair. Let thy tale be that thou art a 
Phocian stranger, sent by Phanoteus; for he is the greatest 
of their allies. Tell them, and confirm it with thine oath, 


yo wend? brorreton Tis.—ivOrouévov] Meineke conj. noxnuevoy : Morstadt, Aprisuévor : 
Bergk, nKiopévov: Blaydes, 7\Aaymevov or fKacuévov. 45 Pwxevs] Bentley conj. 
Pwxéws.—d L, A, etc.: or. 47 épxw MSs.: Reiske conj. Spxoy: Musgrave, d-yxov 


or dyxw: Vahlen (1883), épyy, which Mekler reads (6th Teubner ed. of Dindorf, 


tioned,—being more respectful than 7vs, 
as Z/, 11. g2 dvdpa Bujvopa, Her. 8. 82 
dvyp ILavatrios: or (2) adds something of 
solemnity or pathos to the mention of 
a familiar name, as O. C. 109 dvdpds 
Olédlrov, Az. 817 dvdpds "Exropos. 

Phanoteus was the eponymous hero of 
the town Phanoteus (Thuc. 4. 89), or 
Panopeus (//. 2. 520 etc., Paus., Strabo), 
in Phocis, close to the Boeotian frontier, 
—about three miles west of Chaeroneia, 
and as many east of Daulis. He was 
the brother of Crisus, from whom the 
town of Crisa in Phocis (about two miles 
w. s. w. of Delphi) took its name. Be- 
tween these brothers, said the legend, 
there was a deadly feud; before birth 
they had struggled in the womb. Now 
Crisus was the father of Strophius, that 
king of Crisa who was the ally of Aga- 
memnon, and with whom the young 
Orestes found a home. Hence Phano- 
teus, the foe of Crisus, is represented as 
the friend of Aegisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra. He is the first to send them the 
glad tidings that Orestes is dead. On 
the other hand it is Strophius who is 
described as paying the last honours to 
the corpse, and sending the ashes to 
Mycenae (1111). 

6 ydp: other instances of the art., as 
demonstr. pron., immediately followed 
by ydp (and not by uéy or dé) are, O. 7. 
1082 (ris), 1102 (7r@), Ph. 154 (76). 
The art. 6, 7, when it stands as demonstr. 
pron., is sometimes written 8, 7: a prac- 
tice which is recognised by Eustathius 
(p. 23. 3, on ZZ. 1£. g), but which seems 
to rest on no good ground. 


46 péyioros, as in ¢pidos péyioTos 
(PA. 586, Az. 1331) simply, ‘greatest’ 
friend; not, ‘most powerful.’—rvyxaveu, 
without &y: cp. 313, 1457: Az. g voor... 
Tuyxdave.. Ast collects some ten exam- 
ples from Plato; a few are subject to the 
doubt whether dv or dy has not dropped 
out after a like termination; but that 
does not apply to (¢.¢.) Hipp. Ma. 300 A 
7 Ov axons noovy...ruyxdver Kah, or Tim. 
61 D tuyxdver...dward ikavds NexPfjvac. 
—Sopvéévev: a word applied by the tra- 
gedians to a prince or chief who is in 
armed alliance with the head of another 
state: see on O. C. 632. 

47 épkov, Reiske’s correction of dpke, 
seems right. With dpxw, the choice is 
between two explanations. (1) dyyed\e 
dpkw, mpoorOels (8pxov). This is exceed- 
ingly awkward, and is not really similar to 
Ar. Av. 1004 6p0@ merphow Kavdue mpoortt- 
ets (kavdva): for werpyow is most natu- 
rally followed by the dative of the in- 
strument; while dyyéA\ewv b8pxw would 
be a strange phrase. (2) dyyedNe Spxw 
mpooTiels (Ta ayyehAoueva): explained as 
an ‘inversion’ of mpooriels Spkov Tots 
ayyedrouévois, But it is hard to see how 
‘adding the report to an oath’ could 
stand for ‘adding an oath to the report.’ 

On the other hand, the phrase mpvort- 
6éva 8pkov has the authority of Sophocies 
himself: fr. 431 6pkov d€ mpoorebévros 
émipedeorépa | puxn Katéorn. Cp. too Zr. 
255 dpkov avT@ mpooBaddy. 

The false oath would be regarded as 
excused by the 6é\o0 which Apollo had 
prescribed (v. 37); but in fact the Pae- 
dagogus takes no such oath. 
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téOunk "Opéatyns e& avayKaias TvX7S, 

aOdovot HvOicotow €k tpoynddatwv 

didpav kuvdiabeis: GS 6 vos EoTato. 50 
nmecs S€ Tatpos TUUBov, ws edieTo, 

hoBator mparov Kal KkapaTdpois xhidats 

orépavres, eit aioppov n€omev ah, 

TUTMpa yadkdmhevpov npyEevor xEpoi, 

6 Kat ov Odpvois otc Od ov Kexpuppevor, 55 
OTs hoy@ KEmTOoVTEs NOELay hdtv 
dépwpev avrois, Toupor ws eppe Séuas 
dhroyiatov non Kal KaTnvOpaxapevovr. 

Ti yap me umet Tov#, dtav hoyw Paver 
épyo.t cwlo KakevéyKapat K)éos ; 

SoKd pév, ovder pyua ovv KEepdeL KaKOP. 
non yap eldov To\AdKis Kal Tovs Topods 


60 


1885). 51 édlero] Dindorf conj. édetrd mor (or vv): Wunder, &$7 Oeés. 
52 oiBaior L (with re written above by a later hand), L?, T, etc., and Ald.: NorBats 
re A, I, E, etc. In Suidas s. wv. yAcdy, where vv. 51—53 are quoted, Bernhardy 
edits No.Bats re: but three of the best Mss. of Suidas (A, B, C) have NoiBats 7d rpdrov, 
and one (E, the Brussels Ms.) has AouBator. 54 rirwua] Nauck reads kirwua 
(Mélanges Gr.-Rom. I. p. 653), as a poet. form of xéros (=‘ vessel’), The word is 
not extant.—7puévor L (with ue added by a later hand under m), A, Ald.: qpuéva r (as 


iby). 55 mov L (made from po, not ror) with A and most Mss., and Ald.: joe T 


48 ff. dvayxalas TUxys, an accident 
ordained by dvay«n, fate (O. C. 605). The 
phrase recurs, with a somewhat different 
context, in Az. 485, 803. ; 

Pouce (from 40dos) ITvOkotow. Here 
and at vy. 682 the schol. notes the ana- 
chronism,—to which Attic Tragedy was 
wholly indifferent. From very early times 
there was an aydy at Delphi, but for music 
and poetry only. Athletic contests were 
first added when, on the conquest of Crisa 
by the Delphic Amphictyony, the festival 
was revived with a new splendour. The 
year Ol. 48. 3, 586 B.C. was that from 
which the Pythiads were dated (Paus. ro. 
4.3). Cp. Curtius, Mist. Gr. 1. p. 266. 

TpoxnAatwy implies ‘rapid,’ ‘whirling’: 
cp. Eur. Z. 7. 82 rpoxnddrov | wavlas.— 
éordrw: be so ‘constituted’: ze, the 
whole story is to rest upon th’s busis. Cp. 
Plat. Zheaet. 171 D Ta’ry dy wddora 
toracOat Tov NOyor. 

51 ff. édplero (sc. 6 PorBos, v. 35), like 
impf. éké\eve-—AovBator, a general word, 
which could mean either the xoal poured 
to the véprepo, or the omovdal to the 
trarot. In this case, milk (perhaps mixed 


with honey) was poured on the mound 
894).—Kapardpots xAtSais, ‘ornaments’ 
luxuriant locks) ‘cut from the head.’ 
(This adj. elsewhere=‘beheaded.’) Cp. 
Eur. Ph. 223 émiméver we kouas euds | Sedoau 
map0éviov xdddv. The phrase is of the 
same type as xrUmos di6Bodos (O. C. 1464) 
or abynua evurmor (2b. 711). Cp. Aesch. 
Ch. 7, where Orestes brings a m\édkamos 
mevOnrhpios to his father’s grave.—o-ré- 
Wavres: cp. 441: Ant. 431 xoalor Tpi- 
omdvdo.t tov véxwy oréper. Besides the 
offerings named here, flowers are mention- 
ed below (896). 

dipoppov...mdadw: O. Z. 430 ob madw | 
&oppos olkwy Twvd’ droorpadels del; 

54 rimwpa, anything formed or mould- 
ed; Eur. PA. 162 mopdas rérwpa, ‘the 
outline of his form.’ The vague word is 
here defined by xakémAevpov: which may 
be a reminiscence of the phrase used by 
Aesch, (C#. 686) in the same context, 
AEBnTos KaNKéoumAevpwuara. Thecinerary 
urn is described below as Bpaxvds yadkds 
(757), Tedxos (1114), dyyos (r118), AéBys 
(1401). Cp. fr. 348 xahxnddrous NéBnras. 

7ppHévot, pass. , = jpuévov xovres(schol.). 
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that Orestes hath perished by a fatal chance,—hurled, at the 
Pythian games, from his rapid chariot; be that the substance 
of thy story. 

We, meanwhile, will first crown my father’s tomb, as the 
god enjoined, with drink-offerings and the luxuriant tribute of 
severed hair; then come back, bearing in our hands an urn of 
shapely bronze,—now hidden in the brushwood, as I think thou 
knowest,—so to gladden them with the false tidings that this 
my body is no more, but has been consumed with fire and 
turned to ashes. Why should the omen trouble me, when by a 
feigned death I find life indeed, and win renown? I trow, no 
word is ill-omened, if fraught with gain. Often ere now have 

I seen wise men 
(with yp. ov), I. 56 kdérrovres] Kérrovtes L, with X added above by the 
1st hand.—évyoKovres (with yp. khérrovres) T: noted also asa v. Z. in E. 57 pépw- 
wev I’ (with o above w from the corrector): pépoywey L, A, with most Mss., and Ald. 
59—66 These eight verses are rejected by A. Scholl and Leutsch (Phzlol. xxxv. 
p- 429). Morstadt rejects 61—66: Wecklein (Avs Soph. em., p. 170), 62—66: 


Steinhart, 61 only. But a reference to v. 61 occurs in a quotation from Cephisodorus 
of Athens (for. c. 350 B.C.), af. Athen. p. 122 C; and that. verse is rightly defended 


by Wilamowitz (Hermes XVIII. p. 241, n. 1). 


61 ovdéev] wo oddev L. The breach 


Cp. Aeschin. or. 3 § 164 émucrodas as 
éénprnuévos éx Tay daxtiNwy mepiners (as 
Hor. Sat. 1. 6. 74 suspenst loculos): Xen. 
Anab. 7. 4. 16 éoracuéevoe Ta Elpy: id. 
Cyr. 6. 3. 24 mpoBeBdnpévot...Tods Owpa- 
kopépous: Plut. Phoc. 10 mwywva...Kade- 
pévos. See also Zr. 157n. 

Others take 7puévo. as middle. This 
use of jpyac is not unknown to later 
Greek ; ¢.g. Strabo 3. p. 150 has vikny 
hpyévor=dpduevoc. But there is no ex- 
ample of it in the classical period. 

55 Join mov with kal ov (‘thou, too, 
doubtless knowest’): cp. 948 mapovolay 
pev otoba Kal ob rou pitwy, K.T.X. Since 
he has a definite spot in mind, zrov would 
less fitly be taken with Oduyows, as = ‘some- 
where.’ 

The v.Z. pou is inferior. As an enclitic, 
it could not go with the following partic. 
(‘hidden by me’). It could only bea kind 
of ethic dat. with oloa (as nearly =ovv- 
ow Od uot). 

56 f. oyw KAérrovtes: cp. //. I. 131 
wh... | KMérre vbw: Eur. Ph. 992 Krépas 
Noyourw dob’ d BotrNomaL TUXEL. 

dépwpev is clearly right: it depends on 
Héouev x.T.d. (53), and continues the ex- 
position of the plan which he is about 
to execute. gépouev could depend only 
upon xexpuumévoy (‘which was hidden in 
order that we might bring,’ etc.). Simi- 
larly in O. C. 11 rvOdéue0a has been cor- 
rupted in the Mss. to muolwefa. 


éppeu=adrddwde: cp. 925: O. 7. 560 
dpayros &ppex (Laius).—8éyas, of a corpse, 
as 756, 1161: in Homer, always of the 
living (Azz. 205 n.). 

59f. rl yap pe NvTet K.7.r.: Ze, ‘It 
is true that it is ill-omened for the living 
to be described as dead; but why, in this 
case, need I care for the omen?’ Cp. 
Eur. Helen. 1050 (Helen to Menelaiis) : 
Botder Néyec Oat un Oavav rebynkévar; He 
replies :—kakds puev dpvis' el b€ Kepdavd 
héywr, | érouuds elus un Oavdw byw Oavetv. 
—pyourt: the plur., as in O. C. 782 (n.). 
—kagevéyKopan, ‘carry off’ from the enter- 
prise: 77. 497 péya Te cOévos & Kumpis 
éxpéperat vixas del. 

61 S0Kxe pév: cp. 547: O C. 995 n.— 
odv KépSe (dv), when fraught with gain: 
cp. 899 ws 8 &v yadivy (sc. dvTa) mdvt’ 
édepxounv rorov. For atv, cp. 430 odv 
kaxg@.—kakoy, ‘ill-omened’; O. C. 1433, 
Ant, 1ool. 

62 ff. odAdkis. There were many 
such popular stories. Pythagoras was said 
to have hidden himself in a subterranean 
chamber, causing his death to be reported ; 
and when he reappeared, he was supposed 
to have been born anew (schol.). Hero- 
dotus tells a similar story of the Thracian 
Salmoxis, a slave and disciple of Pytha- 
goras, who thus converted the Thracians 
to a doctrine of immortality (4. 95). So, 
too, the poet Aristeas of Proconnesus 
disappeared for seven years,—as a sort 
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hoyo parnv Ovyjokovras: ei@ otav Sdpous 
eMorw abs, extetipnvtat Teor" 
Os Kap eTavy@ THE 77S, oyeNs aro 65 


SedopKor” €xPpois aotpov Os 
Beot EYX@PLOL, 


aN, @ Tarpea yn 


Adurberv ETL. 


Sééao be be eUTUXOULTA Tatode Tats odois, 


ov T, 


ray Tarp@ov’ dopa: wou yap EPXOMat 


Sinn kabaprs mpos Oeav apunpevos: 70 
Kal py ph ator Toe dmoareihnte YN, 

ah’ dpxétoutov kal Karaorarny Soper. 

elpnka peév vuv tavta: cot & dy, yepov, 

TO cov peréoba Bdvre Ppovpycat Xpéos. 


vo © eCuyten KaLpos yap, oomep avdpacw 75 
péyioTos epyou mavtds €ot eémioTarns. 
HAEKTPA. 


27 , § , 
t@ BOL MOL OVOTHVOS. 


of metre passed unnoticed.—ovv xépder] made in L from ouyxépdet. 


with most Mss. and Ald.: déuoe L, I. 


6S dSéuous A, 
65 os] L has de, corrected, in somewhat 


paler ink, from wo, either by the rst hand or by S. The Aldine has as, with a colon 


after w)éoy in v. 64. 


and most of the recent edd., give as. 


of preliminary advertisement, it would 
seem, to his poem the Arzmaspeia (Her. 
4- 14). It is vain to ask what par- 
ticular story or stories Sophocles was 
thinking of; very possibly he knew those 
in Herodotus (cp. O. C. 337n.); but it 
was enough for him that his hearers would 
recognise the allusion to stories of that 
type. Hartung thinks that the reference 
is to Odysseus; but, as Odysseus did 
not contrive the rumour of his own death, 
the case is not in point. 

Ady@ pathy BvycKovTas: for udrny as 
= ‘falsely,’ cp. 1298, Ph. 345. 

éxretipnvtat. The emphatic perf. 
might denote either (1) permanence,— 
‘they are in greater honour thenceforth’ ; 
or (2) the instantaneous result — forth- 
with.’ Perhaps the usage of the perf. pass. 
of ryudw rather favours (1). Cp. 0. C. 1304 
terlunvta Sopl (with Thuc. 2. 45, cited 
there): Od. 7. 69 (of Arété) reriunrar.— 
The finite verb, instead of éxreriunuévous, 
by a frequent idiom; cp. 192 (d¢u@icrauat) : 
O. C. 351 n.—€xtiudw is rare in classical 
Greek. Arist. Oec. 2. 33 (p. 1352 6 5) has 


(This is also L’s punctuation, but the point has almost vanished.) 
Brunck wrote #s, which Nauck, Hartung, and Blaydes prefer. 


Hermann, Dindorf, 


Matthiae on Eur. Wisp. 1051 noted that, with 


éxreriunuéva as= ‘things on which a high 
price is set,’ opp. to edwva, ‘cheap.’ 

65 f. as, ‘as,’ seems better here than 
ds, ‘thus.’ It gives a smoother transition ; 
and it is also more in accord with usage. 
Except in the phrases 008’ ds (Ant. 1042), 
cal ds, etc., Attic writers seldom use ds, 
‘thus.’ Among the rare instances are 
Aesch. 4g. 930 el rdvra & ds mpacoommer : 
Plat. Prot. 326D womep ol ypaxuariorat... 

@s dé xal 7 wots: 76. p. 338A ds (v2. ds) 
otvy moujoere: Thuc. 3. 37 ws ody xp xal 
“s TovodyTas. 

p éravx@ : for the accus. (though the 
mh pase to the subject of the verb), cp. 
470f., Zr. 706 n.—éro, not merely ‘after’ 
it, but as a result of it; cp. dz. 695, 
Ph. 408.—Seopxst’, = Sérovra, living: 
Aesch. Zum. 322 ddaoter cal Sedopxdcw.— 
&x pois is best taken with Adpipew: ‘alive, 
I shall shine as a star upon them,’ z.e. to 
their terror. —dotpoy : not specifically ‘a 
baleful star,—as when Achilles (Z/. 22. 
26 ff.) and Hector (24. 11. 62) are likened 
to Seirius. It is simply an image of 
splendour; but to his foes, of course, he 
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die in vain report; then, when they return home, they are 
held in more abiding honour: as I trust that from this rumour 
I also shall emerge in radiant life, and yet shine like a star 
upon my foes. 

O my fatherland, and ye gods of the land, receive me with 
good fortune in this journey,—and ye also, halls of my fathers, 
for I come with a divine mandate to cleanse you righteously ; 
send me not dishonoured from the land, but grant that I may 
rule over my possessions, and restore my house! 

Enough ;—be it now thy care, old man, to go and heed thy 
task; and we twain will go forth; for so occasion bids, chief 
ruler of every enterprise for men. 


ELECTRA (wethin). 
Ah me, ah me! 


ws, a colon after +\éov is better than a full stop. The latter is, however, preferred by 
Hermann. 65 dzo] L has the o in an erasure (from ez ?). 66 dedopxé7’] Blaydes 
cites a gloss from Pal., yp. cal deduxéra (‘after my setting’). 68 Morstadt 
would place this verse after v. 70. 71—76 Of these verses, 72—76 are rejected 
by A. Scholl; 71, 72 by Herwerden and Schenkel; 72 by Morstadt; 75, 76 by B. 
Todt (whom Nauck follows). 73 pwev vor] pev viv L. 75 dvopdow T: 
dvdpdo. L, A, etc. 77 id pol wor dvoTnvos MSs. (though with varying accents on 
the first three words). Hermann, & pot uo dvornvos. Dindorf deletes dvarnvos 


will prove an oi\cos dorjp.—Whitelaw: dpxéxaxos (7. 5. 63), dpxéxopos (mots, Eur. 


In Pindar P. 


‘So living, doubt not, from this falsehood’s 
cloud | I on my dazzled foes, starlike, 
shall break.’—€tt, menacing: cp. 471: 
LH. 2576 

67 f. Tatpwa yr K.7.A.: cp. Ph. 1040 
GAN, & rarpwa yi Deol 7’ érbyror.—edrv- 
Xodyra, proleptic: cp. 162 f.: O. C. 487 
béxerOar Tov ixérny cwrhpiov.—ddois, of a 
single journey: O. C. 553 (n.), And. 226. 

7OQ «Kalaptrs: so in Aesch. Ch. 968 ff. 
the avenger is to drive the wvoos from the 
hearth, caQapuotow arav édarnplows.—mpds 
Qedv dpynpévos: Aesch. Ch. 940 (of 
Orestes) 6 muddxpnoros puyas | Geobev ev 
ppadatow wpyunuévos. 

72 GAN dpxémdovtoy, sc. méeupare or 
the like, to be supplied from azooret\yrTe, 
as avde in O. 7. 241 from dada, det 
in O. C. 1404 from ovK« éeor1, exacros 
in Ant. 263 from ovdels. 

- dpxémAourov, ‘master of my posses- 
sions’; cp. dpxédaos, dpxémois (Pind. P. 
g. 58). Others understand, ‘having az- 
cient wealth,’ =dpyaim)ovrov. If, how- 
ever, the verbal part of the compound de- 
noted ‘beginning’ rather than ‘ruling,’ 
analogy would suggest that dpyémAouros 
should mean, ‘a founder of wealth’; cp. 


Ie oe VE 


Tro. 151), apxéyovos, etc. 
4. 110, where Jason speaks of his apye- 
OtKa&v roxéwy, the sense is strictly, ‘an- 
cestors who founded the right’ to posses- 
sion,—Cretheus, father of Aeson, having 
been the founder of Iolcus; not merely, 
‘who held an ancient right.—As to the 
form of the word, see Appendix. 

Karacrarny, as restoring its fortunes, 
admoKabicTavTa. 

744. elpynka pév vey Tatra, one of 
those formulas which serve to close a 
speech, like mdvr’ émloracat, Ant. 402 f. 
The old edd. write pév vbv, which would 
mean that he reserved further details for 
another time, 

pedéo-Qw is probably impers. (as uéAerax 
in Theocr. 1. 53); though péderal ré joe 
is a less rare constr. for this midd. form 
(cp. 1436). 

76 émordrys, as controlling and re- 
gulating action; cp. 39 n. 

77° id pol por Svarynvos. Dindorf 
deletes dvcrnvos, because le pol po is a 
frequent prelude to the entrance of an 
actor who laments (2g. Az. 333, 893, 
974). But why should we assume that 
this formula was invariable? An adj. is 
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ovoTH Ma, 


80 


pepe 
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TIA. kal pny Oupav edoka TpooTohov TLWOS 
vroorevovons evoov aicbécbar, Téxvov. 

OP. dp” eoT ly UT] Svornv0s "HET pa ; Géheus 
peivepev avTouv “KdaraKovowpLev you ; 

TIA. HKuora* pundev poo ev n Ta Aogiov 
Treipdpel? epoew KaITO TOVO apxnyerely, 
Tat pos xéovtes ourpa: TavTa “yap 
vienv T éb nutv Kal Kpdtos Tav Spopévar. 

HA. @ ddos ayvov 


Kal yns toomoup 
(thinking that it came in from y. 80); 


final o partly erased. 


and so Nauck. 
mé\as instead of mpoomé\wy tivds, and tivds instead of Téxvoy in v. 79. 
proposed also by Tournier (Revue de Philol. 6, 119). 

81 Kavaxoboupen MSS.: 


oN 4 
anp, WS [MoL 


78£. Nauck conj. tpocuo\wv 
TpogMoNwy is 

8O 7AéxTpac L, with the 
Kkamakovowuev Nauck, and 


often added to such interjections; Azz. 
850 iw dtcravos: O. C. 876 iw rddas: 
O. T. 1307 alat, ped ped, SUoravos. 

78f. Kal pv, announcing a new 
comer: 1422: O. C. 549 n. 

O®vpav is perhaps best taken as de- 
noting the guarter whence the sound 
strikes the ear, so that it goes with 
alcbécOa (‘hear from the doors’). The 
order of the words, and the rhythm, 
favour this. It might, however, be a 
local gen., ‘at the doors,’ going with 
brocrevovons: Cp. 9OO n. 

I should agree with the schol. in 
governing Oupay by %ySov, did not the 
wide separation of the words make this 
so awkward. When Sophocles places a 
genitive long before the preposition which 
governs it, the genitive is usu. cazsal ; 
and, as this sense is readily perceived, 
the delay of the prep. then matters less. 
See, ¢.9:, 578 f. rovrov...otvex’: O. TZ. 
857 f. wavrelas...otver’: Ph. 598 f. rlvos 
Xap. 

mpoomb\wy tivds: the old man con- 
jectures that it is a slave, because a 
daughter of the house was not to be 
expected at the gates, especially at such 
an early hour: cp. 518n. But Orestes 
fancies that he recognises the voice. 


BO f. Odes | petvopev...; Cp. O. 7. 
651 Oédes...elkddw; Ph. 761 Bove AdBw- 
Mate 3 


The reading of the Mss., Kavakotc-opey, 
was taken by some from a4vaxotw, and 
explained as ‘listen further’ (schol. in E). 
But no dvaxoJw is extant; nor does it 


seem probable. If the traditional read- 
ing is sound, it must be referred to 
évakovw. The only authority for that 
word, in Greek of the classical age, is 
Hippocrates, who uses it with two pecu- 
liar meanings :—(r) ‘to be sensitive,’ to 
sound, as Ve Corde, Kiihn vol. 1. p. 488 
Tatra yap ovK évaxovovow laxis, or, gene- 
rally, to any impression, as De Humid., 
K. 1. p. 157 évaxovew modd\Gv. (2) ‘To 
be obedient, amenable,’ to curative treat- 
ment; as De artic., K. Il. p. 229 evaxover 
Ta ToLavra THs lnrpelys. 

On the other hand Sophocles has é7a- 
kovw, ‘to listen,’ in O. 7. 708, 794: 
O. C. 694: Ph. 1417. Nauck’s correc- 
tion, kKdtraKovompey, is thus highly plau- 
sible. Among recent editors who re- 
ceive it are Wecklein, Bellermann, and 
A. Michaelis (in his revision of Jahn’s 
ed.). 

B2£. pdtv mpdoev, Sc. TWoWBmev: cp. 
Ant. 497 n. —Td, Aoégiov, his commands, 
Vv. 51.—apxnyeretv (a verb which occurs 
only here), not merely=dpxeo#a, but 
rather ‘to make an auspicious beginning’ 
(Lat. avuspicar?), as doxnyerns denoted 
the god or hero to whom a city or family 
traced its origin (O. C. 60 n.). This title 
was given especially to Apollo: o@Bos 
yap det moNlecor pidndet | krifouerys (Cal- 
lim. Hym. Apoll. 54). The Chalcidians 
of Euboea, when they founded Naxos in 
Sicily, placed an altar of Apollo ’Apyn- 
yérns before the city (Thuc. 6. 3: ep. 
Appian Bell. Civ. 5. 109). Pindar speaks 
of 6,..apxayéras...’ Am é6\Nwy in connection 
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PAE. Hark, my son,—from the doors, methought, came the 
sound of some handmaid moaning within. 

Or. Can it be the hapless Electra? Shall we stay here, 
and listen to her laments ? 

PAE. No, no: before all else, let us seek to obey the 
commands of Loxias, and thence make a fair beginning, by 
pouring libations to thy sire; that brings victory within our 
grasp, and gives us the mastery in all that we do. 


[Exeunt PAEDAGOGUS (on the spectator’s left), ORESTES and 
PYLADES (0 the right)—Enter ELECTRA, from the house. 


EL. O thou pure sunlight, and thou air, earth’s canopy, how 


Herwerden on O. T. p. 79. 84 f. rarpds xéovTes] warpd sxecovres L, with ev 
over oxeo from the rst hand. épec | vixny 7’ ép’ huiv] Tournier, Blaydes and Niese 
conj. pépeww | vikny ré pyue (Tournier also ysl, sc. Aogélas): Emlin, vixny 7’ épnve. 
86 L adds the words kal yo to this v. 87 icbuoipos MSS., except the Vienna 
MS., cod. Vindobonensis 281 (14th or 15th cent.), collated by E. Hiller for Jahn’s ed., 
which has loéu-p’ (with o above), thus confirming Porson’s lodmoip’ (Zracts, p. 221). 


with the founding of Cyrene by Battus. 

84 f. Tatpos, possessive gen., as the 
offerings are due to him: cp. Eur. Ac. 
613 veprépwv dyd\wara.—hovtpd, the 
AorBal of v. 52, the mnyal yddaxros of 
895, regarded as offerings demanded by 
purity. Soin v. 434 Aourpd are the xoal 
of v. 406. Hesychius records the phrase 
x9bvia Aovrpd in this sense. [But in 
Eur. P/. 1667 vexp@ ovrpa mepiBareiv 
refers to washing the corpse. ] 

éper...e’ jpiv, z.e. brings (so as to 
place it) 2 our power; for this émi, cp. 
O. C. 66, Ph. 1003. Not, ‘brings am 
our case’ (like én’ avépl TQ’, O. T. 829 
n.); nor, ‘brings zon us’ (O. C. 1472). 

vixny, the ultimate victory: Kpdtos Tav 
Spwpévov, the upper hand, the mastery, 
in our course of action. For the com- 
bination, cp. Plat. Legg. 962 A vixyy kal 
Kparos moNeulwy: Dem. or. 19 § 130 Kpda- 
Tos Kal vixnv modduov (reversed by Plut. 
Mor. p. 412 C vixny Kal Kpatos Tou Todé- 
pov). For the pres. part., cp. 1333 Ta 
Spwmev’, ‘your plans’; Zr. 588. So 0. C. 
116 T&y movoupévwv. 

All three actors now leave the scene. 
Orestes and Pylades go to Agamemnon’s 
grave,—departing, probably, by the en- 
trance on the spectators’ right. The 
Paedagogus leaves by the entrance on the 
left, —to await the moment for seeking ad- 
mission to the house (vy. 660).—It might, 
indeed, be inferred from crepwued’ (83) 
that the old man goes with the youths to 
their task; but the word need not imply 


more than his participation in the plan, 
while verses 73—75 seem clearly to in- 
dicate that he separates from his com- 
panions. When they have gone, Electra 
enters from the house. 

86—120 A Opivos amd oKnrijs, or 
lyric lament delivered by an actor alone, 
as dist. from the joint kouuds of actor 
and Chorus (121 n.). 

Verses 86—102 form a otornua, =Vvv. 
103—120 (dvricvornua). If the text is 
sound, the correspondence is not exact, 
since the dimeter in v. 99 answers to a 
monometer in y. 116. ‘These anapaests 
are, however, of the type usually known 
as ‘free’ or ‘melic,’ as having more of a 
lyric character than the regular anapaests 
of the marching-songs (like those of the 
Parodos in the Ajax): see W. Christ, 
Metrik, 2nd ed., § 288. And in such 
anapaests the symmetry of ‘systems’ is 
often not strict (cp. O. C. 117 n.). 

86 f. & ddos ayvov: the Sun-god 
abhors impurity (O. 7. 1425 ff.). So too 
the aldjp is ayvés (Aesch. P. V. 281). 
—These opening words beautifully ex- 
press the sense of relief with which she 
passes from her sad vigil in the polluted 
house to the clear sunlight and free air of 
morning.—Similar utterances of sorrow 
to the elements are those in Aesch. P. V. 
88 ff., Eur. Anar. gt ff. 

yijs lodpoup’ dtp, ‘air coextensive with 
earth,’—having a po?pa, a domain in space, 
equal to that of earth. Cp. Hamilet’s 
phrase, ‘this goodly frame, the earth...this 
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Tohhas pev Oprjvev 


b) if 
gods, 


Todas © avTnpes nobou 


orépvev myyas aipaccopevor, 


90 


omdtav dSvodhepa vv vrohapOy: 
7a S€ Tavyvxidav yon oTVyepai 
Evvicag evval poyepav otKwr, 
daa Tov SvaTHvov euov Opnva 


matép, ov kata pev BdpBapov atav 


308, 


dotvios "Apyns ovK é€€vicer, 
pAT|P SO Huy Yo Kowodexys 
Atytabos, omas Spuv vdoTOmoL, 
oxilovor Kdpa poviw medéKeu* 


ION , > sak ¥ 
KOVOELS TOUT@V OLKTOS am aAAyS 


90 mrnyas ©: wAayas L. 


most excellent canopy, the air’ (2. 2. 3rr). 
Hes. 7%. 126 Tata d€ roe mpwrov per éyel- 
vato loov éeauri | Ovpavoy dorepberO’, iva 
pow Tepl wavra kahdrro. A genitive after 
ioduorpos usu. denotes that zx which per- 
sons share alike (as Isae. or. 6 § 25 ico- 
polpous...Tav marpywv). Here it denotes 
the partner. Cp. Arist. De AZund. 6. 18 
(p. 399 @ 8) mrLos...al of rovrov [not 
ToT] loddpouo, 6 Te Pwoddpos Kal 6 
‘Epyts. So adjectives of similarity or 
equivalence can take a gen. (as mpov- 
gepjs Eur. H. 2. 131, avrlrados Pind. 
O. 8. 71). Such genitives are analogous 
to those which follow words expressing 
community or participation, as Kowvds, 
ovyyevys, etc.—Others, taking dp as 
that which is intermediate between y# 
and al@jp, explain, ‘air, which has the 
same share in earth (as it has in al@7p),’ 
—comparing Ar. Av. 187 év wéow dyrov- 
Oev anp éore ys (where kal ovpavod is to 
be supplied). * This is very forced. 

todpoup’ is a necessary correction of 
todpotpos (cr. n.), which would require & 
in d#p,—a quantity found only in pseudo- 
Phocylides 108, and an epigram quoted 
by Eustathius p. 17. 46. 

88 f. TodAds pév...qjr80v, Each of 
these two verses is an anapaestic dimeter 
lacking one long syllable (‘catalectic’), 
Z.é., a ‘paroemiac.’ Two successive par- 
oemiacs were admissible only in ana- 
paests of this ‘free’ or lyric character (n. 


91 drotapy] Hense conj. drodHEn. 
Wecklein (47s p. 55) conj. évdov: Frohlich, «dn: Morstadt, alat. 
from oikiév in L. Wecklein reads Néxtpwr. 


100 


92 757] 
93 olkwy made 
96 ééucev I, and the rst hand in L; 


on 86—120). These paroemiacs are pure- 
ly spondaic; as ‘free’ anapaests also ad- 
mitted the converse license, of resolving 
the long syllables, except the last, of 
the paroemiac (Eur. 7, Z. 130 dda 
mapbéviov da.ov dolas). Synesius, the 
bishop of Ptolemais, composed his fifth 
hymn wholly in these spondaic paroe- 
miacs, a weighty and solemn measure; 
‘Yuv@uev xodpov xovpas,| vyudas od vup- 
pevdeloas, k.T.’. See W. Christ, JZetrik 
§ 293 (2nd ed.). 

avrrpets, lit. ‘set opposite’ (hence of 
an ‘adversary,’ Eur. P%. 754), here, 
‘dealt from opposite,’ striking /fi/7 on 
the breast, like dvrala...rAaya (195 f.). 
Opivos and korerés are similarly combined 
in Az. 631 ff. Opnvyice, xepdrdaxror 5’ | 
év orépvoict mecodvrat | Sodzror. 

90 wAnyds must be preferred to: 
mAayas here, unless we are to write yas 
(in 87), etc. As a rule, certainly, Dori- 
cism is a mark of lyric (as dist. from 
marching) anapaests; see Azt., append. 
p- 248, and cp. W. Christ, AZetrik § 288. 
But the fact that these anapaests, though 
lyric in general character, precede the 
first lyrics of the Chorus, may have led 
the poet to prefer Attic forms, as in 
the anapaestic Parodos of the Ajax (134 
ff., where rAny occurs in 137). 

91 drodehOh, lit., ‘falls behind’; here 
= ‘fails,’ like the intr. éxAé\ourey in 19. 
We need not conjecture bzronelr7, though 
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often have ye heard the strains of my lament, the wild blows 
dealt against this bleeding breast, when dark night fails! 
And my wretched couch in yonder house of woe knows well, 
ere now, how I keep the watches of the night,—how often I 
bewail my hapless sire; to whom deadly Ares gave not of 
his gifts in a strange land, but my mother, and her mate 
Aegisthus, cleft his head with murderous axe, as woodmen fell 
an oak. And for this no plaint bursts from any lips save 


altered by a corrector of L to é&elucev. 
conj. ééjvuce: van Gent, évapiter. 


99 doviwr: dowiw L. 


éfelvice A; and Ald.—Reiske and Johnson 


100 f. The words 


the intrans. use is frequent with Aristotle. 
The subjunct. can follow qo@ov, since 
the thought is, ‘hast heard’ (and still 
hearest). For the converse (an optat. 
after a primary tense which implies a 
secondary), cp. O. C. 11 n. 

92. Td... Tavvux (Sov is best taken as 
acc. governed by {vvloac’, rather than 
as a prefatory acc. of reference (‘as to...’): 
Soa...0pnvo (94) is epexegetic of it. Ta 
mavvuxldwv, a periphrasis like ra Tév 
toéuwv (Thuc. 2. 11), Ta THs TUX Ns (Eur. 
Ph, 1202), etc. The mavvvyis (éopr%) 
was properly a joyous torch-light festival, 
as at the Lenaea (Ar. Ran. 371), or the 
Bendideia (Plat. Rep. 328 A). The irony 
is like that of kelvov xpnorjpia ravdpds 
(Ai. 220), madv "Epidwv (Aesch. Ag, 
645). 
745y (which has been needlessly sus- 
pected) means merely, ‘ere now,’ im- 
plying the long duration of her grief. 

The MS. otkwy is better than the pro- 
posed A€ktpar, since (a) poyepav suggests, 
not merely her own sorrow, but the 
troubles of the house; and (4) the an- 
tithesis is between her laments without 
and within the palace. 

94 g00 TOV S¥orHVvov: the only ana- 
paestic dimeter in this Opjvos which has 
not the caesura after the second foot. 

95 KaTd piv BdpBapoy alav, zc. at 
Troy. The whole form of this passage 
(95—99) seems clearly to show a remi- 
niscence of Od. 11. 406—411, where the 
shade of Agamemnon says to Odysseus,— 
otr éué vy é&v vierot Loceddwv eddmac- 
cev,... | obre « avdpator dvdpes EdnAjoavT’ 
él xépaou, | d\AdG pwor AlyioOos revéas 
Odvarov Te wdopov Te | éxra adv ovdomévyn 
addxw, olkdvde xadéooas, | dermviccas, 
ws ris re Karéxrave Body éml parvy. So- 
phocles follows the Homeric version in 
conceiving Agamemnon as slain at a 


banquet (194, 203); and éfévucey in v. 96 
suggests a contrast with the entertain- 
ment which had been prepared for him 
at home.—Cp. also Aesch. Zum. 625 ff. 

96 “Apys with a or Homeric pre- 
cedent, //. 5. 31 etc.), asin Ant. 130, 
AZ. 254, 614.—@&évirev. The éévca with 
which Ares welcomes his guests are 
wounds and death. Archilochus fr. 7 
Eelvia Ouopmevéow Avypa xaptfoueva. Eur, 
Flelen. 480 Odvaros Evid oor yevnoerat. 
Anthol. 6. 9 (arrows) 6d0d Eeivia Suc pev- 
éwy. 

97 Kowwodex1s, ‘paramour,’ as in 
Aesch. Ag. 1441 Cassandra is 7 ko- 
vodexTpos TovdE OeaparnAdbyos. 

9B Ff. otras Spiv troTdSpoL, Z.¢., with 
as little pity. But in 7. 13. 380 ff., 
npure 6, ws Ore tis Spds npurev, the point 
is the crash with which the stately tree 
falls.—oy({over, historic pres., following 
an aor. (7. 267, 702); as it often also 
precedes it (Azz, 269, 406, 419). Xen. 
Anab. t. 5. 12 Eda oxlfwv T1s.—Kdpa, 
after év (95), acc. defining the part: PA. 
1301 pébes pe...xelpa (n.).—red€ke: cp. 
Zl, 23. 114 bdorduous wedéxeas év YXepoly 
éxovres. It was a two-edged axe (dudd- 
Knys, 485), a wédexus dudlorouos or dlaro- 
os, bipennis, as dist. from the single- 
headed axe, méXexus érepdaropmos (Pollux 


I. 137). : 
100 f. ddAns, as in 885, instead of 
the more general d\\ov.—déperar must 


be more than merely ‘proceeds from’: it 
implies a passionate utterance. Cp. 
Pind. P. 1. 87, et Tu kal pdavpov mapar- 
Ovooer, péya Tor péperar | wap ober, 
where Gildersleeve well remarks that the 
image is that of sparks flying from an 
anvil (dxuou v. 86), and renders Pépera: 
‘rushes.’ Here the alternative version 
would be, ‘is brought as a tribute,’ but 
that is too weak. 


2 , 
QVTLOVOT. 
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7, “pov Peper at, Gov, TaTEp, OVTWS 
aikas oiktpas te Oavortos. 


GAN od pev dn 

Myke Oprvev oTUyEpav TE Your, 
€or dv Tapdeyyels aoTpwv 
purds, hevoow Se 700° HEAP, 

ra) ov TeKvoh€rerp ws Tus anoov 
emt KOKUT@ Tave€ Tarpeov 

To Oupav nxo Tact Tpopavelv. 
@ SrAy I O atBou Kat Hepoedovys, 
@ XOove’ “Eppen KaL 7oTVL “Apd, 
wepvai te Oeav tratdes “Epwves, 
at Tovs adikws OryoKovtas opal’, 
at Tovs evvas vmoK\eTTOMEVOUS, 


105 


LLO 


m adds | 7) wod are deleted by Nauck, whom Wecklein follows. 102 alkas 
Pomeien adikws MSS. (in L an erasure after +): schol. & Teow wréxetrac dvTl Tov 
aik@s Brunck. 104—106 orvyepwv Tre your éor’ dy | Aetoow 
Trappeyyels dorpwr | prrds* Nevoow 5¢ 765’ Huap, L. So, too, the other Mss. with Suidas 
Ss. v. purds, where vv. 103—109 are quoted (except that some ss. there have darépwv 
for dorpwv); also the Aldine, and Brunck. Two remedies are possible. (1) To delete 
the first Nevoow: so Herm., with most edd. (2) Todelete dorpwy : so Dobree (Adv. 1. 
p- 49), Monk (Mus. Crit. 1. P: 66), Nauck, Wecklein. 106 \etoow 52 755’ Huap] 
Blaydes reads Nevoow Téde 7 juap. 108 xkwxkuT@ made from kwxurév in L. In 


The deletion of the words dw’ ddAAns| dorpwr. But waudeyyets purds, without 


q pod (cr. n.) aims at making the ana- 
paestic ovornua (86—102) precisely equal 
im length to the dvricvornua (103—120). 
But such precision cannot be demanded 
(see n. on 86—120). On the other hand, 
the proposed omission would rob these 
verses of their peculiar pathos, and would 
also leave péperar obscure. 

103 GAN ov pév $1): the combination 
aXAa...méev 6) occurs also in O. Z. 523, 
L702. 

105f. dorpwv | prmds. pir (slaw), 
‘swing,’ ‘vibration,’ is here applied to 
the gutvering rays of starlight; as in Amd. 
137, 930 to the gusts of fierce winds. (In 
0, CHr243; évvuxuay Chiao ‘Purdy, the ref. 
is to the mountains called “Pira:: see n.) 
—Instead of Aevoow pmév...hevoow Se, we 
have the verb in the second clause only: 
cp. Ant. 1105 modus pév, Kapdlas 6’ éklo- 
Tapa. For the omission of méy in the 
first of two such clauses, see on Azz, 
806 f. 

Others read, éor’ dv Nevoow Taupey- 
yels | purds, Nedoow 5é 765’ juap, omitting 


dorpwy, would not suffice to denote star- 
light. If, again, the phrase is taken to 
denote the sz’s rays (as Monk proposes, 
Mus. Crit. 1. p. 67), then Nevoow Sé 768 
juap becomes weak. Further, the pre- 
ceding context, in which she has spoken 
of her laments a¢ xzgh¢ (92) and at morn- 
ing, clearly suggests that the sense here 
is, ‘so long as I look on the stars or on 
the sz.’ 

107 py oW,~7 after od Ajtw: O. T 
283 n.—tekvohéretp’, ‘slayer of her child’ 
(Itys, 148): as in Aesch. Suppl. 60 ff. 
‘the piteous bride of Tereus’ (Procne) 
sings of ‘her child’s fate, and how he 
perished by her own hand.’ Cp. [Eur.] 
Rhes. 550 tadoNérwp Mehomrotds andovis. 
Apollodorus follows this version, acc. to 
which Procne, the mother and slayer of 
Itys, becomes a nightingale, while her 
sister Philomela becomes a swallow (3. 
14. 8). It may be doubted whether rex- 
vorérerpa could mean merely, ‘having dost 
her child.’ 


108 f. éml KwKuTd: the prep. is not 
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mine, when thou, my father, hath died a death so cruel and 
so piteous! 

But never will I cease from dirge and sore lament, while I 
look on the trembling rays of the bright stars, or on this light of 
day; but like the nightingale, slayer of her offspring, I will 
wail without ceasing, and cry aloud to all, here, at the doors of 
my father. 

O home of Hades and Persephone! O Hermes of the 
shades! O potent Curse, and ye, dread daughters of the gods, 
Erinyes,—ye who behold when a life is reft by violence, when 


a bed is dishonoured by stealth,— 


Suid. (s.v. purds) a v. 2. is kwkurols.—r&vd_e] Musgrave conj. ride. 
Gupav] mpobupav L.—jxe] Nauck conj. 7xnv, Zur. Stud. 11. p. 76. 

L has aééov, corrected from atéouv: and so Ald. 
112 ceuval re Gedy ratdes "Hpwies] ceuval 7’ "Epwvves Suidas s. v. 


schol. in L. 


109 pd 
110 ’Aidov] 
111 rérve ’Apa] yp. rowia apd 


Tlepoepévy, where vv. 110—116 are quoted. Reisig (Zxarr. Soph. O. C. 41) would 


insert dpxatoydvew after Gedy. 
evvas wrok\erTouevous MSS. 


tous etvas Elmsley.] For aétkws Blaydes reads aixés. 
Schneidewin conj. af rods ddikws | OvyoKxovras, dpare dé 
Hamacher, af rods evvas troxderrouévous | kal Tovs 


rected op&re to dpaé’, | ai. 
Tovs evvas | vrok\erropevous. 


113 f. al rods ddikws OvjcKkovTas dpare, | Tovs 
[rods 7’ etwas x: Tovs Tas evvds Suid. 7. c. cod. A: els 


Dobree (Adv. 11. p. 49) cor- 


adlkws OvyoKovras dpa7’.—Porson (Tracts, pp. 221, 315) wished to delete rods edvas 


merely = ‘with,’ but implies, ‘with coz- 
tinual wailing’: see n. on Ant. 759 éml 
Woyo.t.——4xa, a resounding cry (of 
grief); cp. Eur. Hipp. 790 tore tis mor’ 
év Oduors Boy; | xo Bapeta mpormddrwy pu 
agikero, 

110—112 Electra invokes, (1) the 
house of Hades and his bride Persephone, 
in which the spirit of Agamemnon now 
dwells; (2) Hermes, who, as puyorourés, 
conducted him thither,—and who will 
also guide the avengers on their way 
(1395 f.); (3)’Apd, the imprecation utter- 
ed by the victim upon his murderers,— 
the personified curse, here conceived as a 
supernatural power (7érva), which calls 
the Erinyes into action; and (4) the 
Erinyes themselves. 

110 ’At8ov gives a finer rhythm than 
"Avdov here. In 137 ’Atéa has a similar 
recommendation; and in 833 ’Atéay is 
required by metre, as ’Avég is in PA. 861. 

111 @ yxOdw “Hopi: Az. 832 mou- 
matov ‘Epufv xOdviov: cp. O. C. 1548 ‘E. 
6 mous (n.)—Apa. Soin O. C. 1375 f. 
Oedipus invokes those dpat which he had 
uttered, calling upon them to be _ his 
allies (uuudxous) against his sons; and 
afterwards separately invokes the Erinyes 
(1391). Sometimes, however, the Curse 
is itself called an Erinys (Aesch. 7%. 70 


"Apa 7’, Hpiwds marpds 7 meyacbevys): or 
*Apal is another title for the Erinyes col- 
lectively (Aesch. Hum. 417).—morTvLa, as 
the Erinyes are mérviae dewames (O. C. 
84). 

112 cepval: O. C. 89 Oedv | ceuvdv 
€dpayv (at Colonus: cp. 2d. 42 n.): Aesch. 
Lum. 1041 Seip’ ire, ceuval.—eov maides, 
in the general sense that they are called 
into existence and activity by the resolve 
of the gods to punish guilt: cp. Azz. 
1075 “Aiou kal Oedy ’Epivtes. Mytho- 
logically, the Erinyes are Ijs re kal 
Zkbrov Kdpar, O. C. 40 (n.). 

113 o6pa0’: cp. Az. 835 f. ras del re 
map0évous | del 0 dpwoas ravTa Tay Bporots 
min, | ceuvds Epwis ravdrodas: O. C. 
42 Tas wave’ dpwoas. 

114 al tods edvds droKxdeTTOpEvous : 
for the acc. with the pass. verb, cp. 
Aesch. P. V. 171 oxijrrpov timas 7’ ato- 
ouNGrat: so adatpodual Tr, adroorepotuat 
7. Libanius has a reminiscence of this 
verse in the phrase evviy Kkax@s brokhér- 
Tew (4. P. 598. 24). 

These much-impugned words appear 
genuine. The murder has been prompted 
by the guilty love: dAos qv 0 ppdcgs, 
pos oxrelvas (197). In Electra’s thought, 
they are inseparable. The allusion to 
the love follows the reference to the 


, 
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24 


Eber’, apy care, 
povov TLETEPOD, 


if \ 
teloacbe matpos 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


115 


Kat jou TOV €(L0V mena’ adehpov: 
povvn yap @YEW OUKETL TWKO 


humns avtippomov dyOos. 


120 


XOPOS. 


® Tal, Tat SvotavoTdtas 


> 4 4, Dita 2 UN 4 €@095 Ly 4 > A 
2 °H\€éxtpa patpds, TW del TdKELS @O akdpEo Tor oipwyav 
3 TOV md hau €K Sohepas abeoratra 


4 pear pos ahovt’ ATATALS Ayapgpvore. 


125 


5 KaKG TE Xetpt TpOOoTOV ; Ws 0 TAOE TOPaV 
6 dhowr’, el [LoL Oepus Ta0 avoap. 


HA. 7@ yevéOd\a yevvator, 


lal eo 
8 HKET EU@V KapaTwv Tapapvovor. 


bmok\eTTomevous. 
above; and so Ald. 
in others, ovKére cwkd: 


Dindorf rejects both verses. 


130 


115—120 L divides these vv. as 


In some edd. the words @\@er’, adpytare form a separate verse ; 
while Herm. and Blaydes obtain an unbroken series of 


dimeters by writing the words rods edvas (114) in a line by themselves, with asterisks 


prefixed, to mark a lacuna. 


117 Kal por] dol Brunck, Herm. 
mov] avtippofov Apollonius Lex. Hom. s. v. c&xos. 


120 aytippo- 


murder, because she regards it as the 
crowning outrage (271 Ti TedevTalav 
UBpw) that Clytaemnestra still lives with 
Aegisthus. Bloodshed was not the only 
sin which the Erinyes punished. They 
were the embodied sanctions of natural 
law, and every crime against the family 
came within their cognisance. (See /n- 
trod. to Homer, p. 51, § 13-) Indeed, 
Electra herself speaks of the unhallowed 
union as a special provocation to those 
Avengers: 275 f. 7 & ade rd Wore 
Tw pudoropt | Edveor’, “Epwiy otrw’ éxdo- 
Boupévy. 

115 telcacde: 
O. T, 810 n. 

116 £. tpetépov (=‘my’)...pou: cp. 
Ant. 734 mods yap huty (=euol) due xpr 
Tdooew épet;—Kal por should not be 
changed to kdmol: cp. 77. 684 Kal moe 
Tad’ Hv mpdppynra. 

119 f. dyew is said of a weight, in 
one scale of a balance, which ‘draws up’ 
the weight in the opposite scale: Dem. 
or. 22 § 76 (xpucldes, gold vessels) dyouca 
éxdorn vay, ‘weighing.’ So é\xew, Plat. 
Minos p. 316 A Tu mhetov EXxovta Bapu- 
Tepa, Ta 6€ &arrov Kovpdrepa. Here, 


for the spelling, cp. 


Electra herself—i.e., the power of en- 
durance which she represents—is the 
weight in one scale, and the load of 
grief is the weight in the other (dv7lp- 
porov). She can no longer ‘outweigh’ 
it,—z.e., bear up against it. The image 
is more forcible than the ordinary one of 
a burden, since it expresses the strain of 
the effort to maintain an equipoise be- 
tween patience and suffering. 

@wk® occurs only here and in Aesch. 
Eum. 36: c&kos, ‘strong,’ only in Z/. 20. 
72 (as epithet of Hermes). The rt., acc. 
to Curtius (Zzym. § 570, 5th ed.), is sa, 
whence cdo-s (78s), ofw, sa-z0-s. 

121—250 Following the @pivos ard 
oxnvis, the Parodos takes the form of a 
kouuds, in which the lyric laments of the 
Chorus are answered by those of the 
actor. It consists of three strophes, three 
antistrophes, and an epode. Lach of the 
seven parts is divided between the Chorus 
and Electra, rst str., 121—136,=r1st 
antistr., 137—152. 2nd str., 153—172, 


=2nd antistr., 173—192. 3rd str., 193 
—212, = 3rd antistr., 213—232. Epode, 
233—250. For the metres, see Metrical 


Analysis. 


Ades 


HAEKTPA 25 
come, help me, avenge the murder of my sire,—and send to 
me my brother; for I have no more the strength to bear up 
alone against the load of grief that weighs me down. 


CHORUS. 


Ah, Electra, child of a wretched mother, why art thou 
ever pining thus in ceaseless lament for Agamemnon, who 
long ago was wickedly ensnared by thy false mother’s wiles, 
and betrayed to death by a dastardly hand? Perish the author 
of that deed, if I may utter such a prayer! 

EL. Ah, noble-hearted maidens, ye have come to soothe 

my woes. 


121 6 T (Triclinius): i the other mss., and Ald. 122 £. L divides thus: 
MrExTpa— | TdKeww...ofuwydv.—For rdxews, Froéhlich conj. dates, Blaydes réyyes. 
Kyicala, rls del | rake 0? 68’ axdpeoros (or dxdpecrov) ofuwyd.—Keeping the vulg., 
Wolff would place olfuwydy between rdxets and 6’, to suit the metre of the vulg. inv. 139. 
124 a0ewrara Erfurdt and Porson: d@ewrdras MSS. 126 rpddorov; ws] mpddoroy 
do L, in which the words 6 rdée ropéw form a separate v. 128 yevé0\a made from 
yéveO\a in L.—After yevvatwy the Mss. add rarépwy (or Toxéwy r), which was deleted 
by Monk (d@us. Crit. 1. p. 69, ann. 1813), and Hermann (Elem. Doctr. Metr. 


This lyric dialogue strikes the key-note 
of the play by illustrating Electra’s con- 
stancy. The Chorus, while sympathising 
with her, reminds her that grief is un- 
availing. Let her be calm, trusting in 
the gods, and hoping for the return of 
Orestes. Let her be more conciliatory 
towards Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
She replies that such a change would be 
disloyalty towards the dead. The charac- 
ter which she exhibits here is that which 
wins the praise of the Chorus in the latter 
song (1058—I097). 

The general idea of this xoupds may 
have been suggested by that of the coupos 
in the Choephori between the Chorus, 
Electra, and Orestes (306—478). As re- 
gards the use of a kommatic Parodos to 
bring out the leading motive of a drama, 
another example is afforded by the 
Oedipus Coloneus (117—253)- 

121 8vorayordras, of guilt, as in 806: 
SO 273 Tadalvy, 275 TAnuwy (and 439): 
O. T. 888 dtomorpos: Ant. 1026 avorBos. 

123 ff. rdkets...olwwyay = Tolel TAKeE- 
pav oluwydav, makest a languishing lament. 
Cp. Zr. 848 réyyer Saxpdwy dxvay (n.): 
Ai. 55 exewpe...pdvov. For rykopat, said 
of pining in grief, cp. 283, Eur. Med. 158 
uh Mav raxou Supouéva cov evvdray.—dKdp- 
exrov: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1143 (of _the 
nightingale) dxéperos Bods.—rov maar 
kK.T.A-, acc, depending on TdKews oluwydv 
as=oluwyes: cp. 556, 710: O. C. 223 
déos lsxeTe pundev bo’ add (n.).—mdAan, 


some seven or eight years ago (13 f., n.).— 
ék, here no more than tré (PA. 335 éx 
PolBov dapuels, n.).—dSewrata: cp. 1181 
(n.).—Kak@.. xep\ mpdSotov, betrayed 
(to death) by a dastardly hand. xeupl, fol- 
lowing dzdrais, denotes the violent deed. 
Sophocles thinks of both Clytaemnestra 
and Aegisthus as active agents in the 
murder (99 oxlfovor). This is against 
understanding, ‘betrayed (by her) to (his) 
hand.’ 

@s is properly an exclamation (‘how !’), 
as in ws Wedov: here it stands, like 
utinam, with the optat. There are Ho- 
meric examples, as //. 18. 107 ws pus... 
drédoT0: 2b. 22. 286 ws dn pw o@ ev) xpot 
may Koploao: Od. 17. 243 ws €or: which 
must be distinguished from instances of 
ws (‘thus’) with optat., as //. 14. 142 
GAN 6 wey Ws dmodoito: Od. 1. 47 ws 
amodoro Kal dos. In Attic this ws with 
optat. is rare: Eur. App. 407 ws ddoTo 
maykdKws.—o Td8e mopav might refer to 
Clytaemnestra (for the masc., cp. Azd. 
464 n.), but is rather general, including 
both the authors of the crime.—el por 
Oéuts, like 7%. 809 ef Oéws 0, Erevxopae: 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestraare the rulers 
of Mycenae. Cp. Eur, Med. 83 dao 
pev un? Seororns yap éor’ éuos. And the 
Chorus might shrink from imprecations 
on the mother in her daughter’s presence. 

.128f. yevé0da (fem. sing.),as 226+ but 


‘yéveOXa (nent. pl.) O. 7. 180.—yevvaloy, 


in disposition (cp. O. C. 1636).—rapapvo- 


Ist 
strophe. 


26 ZOPOKAEOY2, 


> /, ‘\ ‘A 7Q> A 7 
9 oldd Te Kal Evvinur TAS, OV TL pE 
4 7Q> > / Lal 45) 
10 duyydver: ovd eOéw mpoduTely T00«, 
¥ 
11 py) ov Tov euov oTevdyew tatép abdov. 
Ss , 
12 dN @, TavToias PidTynTOs apeBdouevar yap, 


lal E @ > 4 
13 €aTé pp WO advew, 
14 aiat, ikvovpa. 


135 


dd ovro. Tov y &€ >Aida 


4 , A > / ¥ 4 ¥ 
2 mayKowouv Nivas TAaTEpa avOTATELS OUTE tyoows oute 


duratow * 


SNES eo aa lay , EE a Coal 
add aTO TWV LET PLOV €7T [LN AVOV 


140 


addyos del otevdyouvca SiohdvoaL, 


3 
4 

2 @ as, , 2 > , A 
5 €V OLS avadvois E€OTLV ovoepia KQAKQWYD. 
6 


ti por Tav Svaddpwv edie; 
> ww 


EAC VT LOS Os TOV OLKTPWS 


145 


> / / > 4 
8 OLX OMEV@V YOVEWV emidaberau. 


P- 435): 
above 6’), I’, etc. 
with most Mss. (crevayeiv L?). 
rate vs in L. 
Tove x. 


T (Triclinius). 


132 00d’ é0é\w E: ovdé (from odd’) ’Oé\w A: odd’ ad PA\w L (with Se 
133 crevaxew Elmsley (on O. 7. 181): crovaxeiy L, A, 
134 The words a\X’ & ravrolac form a sepa- 
136 aiat] at at L, made from ai ai. 
138 Xluvas] Nauck conj. Acmeévos. 
L, and most Mss.: oltre ydois ore Nerats A, 


187 rév y’] 
139 otre yhoo oltre Airatow 
and Ald.: otre yédoew ov derats 


Hermann conj. otre yédo.ow ott’ dvras: Erfurdt, ore ydourw od’ 


tov might be nomin. in appos. with the 
subject of the verb, but is better taken as 
acc. in appos. with the sentence: cp. 
564 (mowds), 966 (rnmovgv): O: ZT. 603 
(n.): Eur. Or. 1105 “Edévny xrdavwper, 
Mevedéw \Umrny mikpay. 

131) fvvimpe (%): as Ar. Av. 946 
begins a trimeter with fuvlnu’ 8ru Bove. 
The initial ¢ of tmus is properly long in 
pres. (and impf.) indic., imper., infin., 
and partic. This is the regular quantity 
in Attic: cp. 596. In Homeric verse the 
pres. indic. and imper., and the pres. 
part., (act. and midd.,) have 7 in arsis 
(and once, even in thesis, //. 12. 274 d\XG 
mpoaw tebe): but Tin thesis, as when tevrac 
closes a verse. The impf., too, has vin 
thesis, as 7/7. 1. 479 (ve). The Tragoedians, 
following epic precedent, sometimes short- 
en in these parts of Ymuc: thus tnow (7) 
in lyrics, Aesch. 7%. 310. But it is note- 
worthy that in tragic d¢a/ogwe the examples 
of ¢ seem to be confined to the pres. part. ; 
thus Aesch. 7/. 493 tévra: Eur. Hee, 338 
and 7. A, 1101 letoa: L, ZT. 208 lets. 

7ra8’: your kindly purpose. 

132 ovyydve. This by-form of detyw 


occurs first in Aesch. P. V. 513. Greek 
presents in -avw are of two classes, —those 
in which the stem remains unchanged, as 
d&uapr-dvw; and those in which a nasal is 
added to it, as duyyave, Oryyavw, NauBdvw, 
etc. (Curtius, Greek Verb, ch. IX, p. 174, 
Eng. tr.) In its compound forms, dvy- 
yavw was familiar to Attic prose: thus 
Dem. or. 23 has§ 74 dmoguyyavet: Aeschin. 
or. 3 § 208 xaragduyyavp. 

o¥5’ €0éXw =a AN’ odk E0Aw: cp. Z/. 24. 
25 &0’ dddows mer waow éjvdaver, oddé 
mol’ "Hpy. So dé=add4, Ant. 85 n. 

133 pov: 107 n.—Tdv épdv...rarép® 
abAvoy: an adj., though not a predicate, 
is sometimes thus placed; cp. 1144: PA. 
393 Tov wéyav Ilaxrwrdv edxpucov: O. T. 
r1ggf. ray yaupdvuxa rapbevoy | xpnoue- 
dov (n.). 

134 avrolas, perh. a reminiscence 
of Od. 15. 245 dv mepl Kipe pide Zevs 7° 
alyloxos kat’Amé\\wy | ravtolny iiorynTa. 
Literally: ‘reciprocating the graciousness 
(kindliness) of friendship in every form,’ 
—bound to me by a mutual friendship, 
which is sympathetic with every mood. 
(Not: ‘replacing’ kindliness in every re- 


HAEKTPA a7 
I know and feel it, it escapes me not; but I cannot leave this 
task undone, or cease from mourning for my hapless sire. Ah, 
friends whose love responds to mine in every mood, leave me 


to rave thus,—oh leave me, I entreat you! 


Cu. But never by laments or prayers shalt thou recall thy 


sire from that lake of Hades to which all must pass. 


Nay, 


thine is a fatal course of grief, passing ever from due bounds 
into a cureless sorrow; wherein there is no deliverance from 


evils. 


Say, wherefore art thou enamoured of misery ? 


EL. Foolish is the child who forgets a parent’s piteous death. 


evxats: Reisig (Comm. crit. Oed. Col. 1564) otre dratow od Opivos. Campbell 


writes maykolvou Nuvas rarépa | * Aphvors otre \uTalow dvortdcets. 
Wakefield conj. ppév’ dyouca: Blaydes, rpototca or rporitvovca. 
the v. after ov, placing deula kax@y in a separate line. 
Nauck would write, év olow éor dméddvots ovdeuia 
145 oixrpws] Porson proposed to add alkés 7’ (Tracts, p. 221). 


dvddvois: O. Hense, ddvéts. 
KaK@y. 


141 crevaxovoa] 
142 L divides 
For dvadvors, Badham conj. 


lation,—as though these friends compen- 
sated her for the absence of paternal or 
fraternal sympathy.) 

Electra’s lyrics contain some Doricisms 
(129, 146 f., etc.): but it is best to retain 
gidornros, with the Mss. The form in 7 
was so familiar through Homer that it 
may have been preferred to guAdTaTos even 
in lyrics. Cp. 236. 

135 adAvew, to ‘wander’ in mind; to 
be wild with grief: cp. Ph. 1194 ddvovra 
xeiwepi | AUra: and n. 2. 174. 

136 aiat, ixvotpar=152 alel daxpi- 
ew. The pause after ala? excuses the 
hiatus: cp. At. 1276 pel ped, & rdva. 

137 ff. tov y &’Atlda...Aluvas: cp. 
Dem. or. 9 § 42 Tov xpuadv Tov éx Mndwy 
els IleXordvynoov Hyaryev: Ph. 1076 747’ 
ék vews | oretXwor (n.). As to the ’Axe- 
povola Niuvy, cp. fr. 480 (where the yox7 
of Achilles speaks), axras aralwvds re Kal 
perhauBabets | Arrotcadluvns j\0ov.—Tray- 
kolvou: so Az. 1193 Tov TohvKowov “Atday : 
Aesch. 7h. 860 rdvdoxov els adavh Te 
xéprov.—dvordoes: for the apocope of 
ava, cp. Tr. 335n. 

139 oire tydots ovre Attaiotv. The 
strophic verse (123) probably represents 
the true metre: tdkews wd’ dxdpecrov oluw- 
ydv. On this point most modern critics 
are agreed, though they differ as to whether 
the verse should be considered glyconic 
or dactylic. But the correction of v. 139 
remains quite uncertain. Many edd. have 
received Hermann’s ingenious emenda- 
tion, ore yoourw ovr’ dvrais. Doubtless 
ANTAIZ could easily have generated 


‘is not forced. 


AITAIS. But the form dytn is most 
dubious. Hermann relies solely on He- 
sychius, avrnoet, uTavelois, avThaeow. 
He supposes that avrjoes was corrupted 
from dvryot: though it might also have 
come from dvrnae(c)t, the second dvr7- 
ceow being a later addition. There is no 
other vestige of dvry. Erfurdt’s yoourw 
ovr evxais would be satisfactory; but 
then we should have to assume that ote 
heratow arose from a perverse view of the 
metre. See Appendix. 

140 f. For the repetition of dAAd, so 
soon after the a4\\d in 137, see PX. 524n. 
—dao tov petplwy: deserting moderation 
(ra wérpia).—adpyxavoy, admitting of no 
alleviation, like vécwy dunxdvev Ant. 363 
(n.).—8rdAAvoat here =mpoBalyers diohdv- 
pévn: cp. Dem. or. 21 § 139 pbelperOau 
mpos Tovs mAovolovs. With the help given 
by dé and els, such a sense for the verb 
It would be harsher to 
evolve the idea of motion from orevdx- 
ovod. 

142 f. év ots, referring to the general 
sense of what precedes, ‘in which course.’ 
—dvahvors...kakay, properly, a ‘dissolu- 
tion,’ a ‘cancelling,’ of troubles. They 
arenotdissipated bygrieving. The parallel 
sense of dvadvewv iscommon.—tl pouk.T.d.: 
the ethic dat. nearly = ‘I pray thee’ (887: 
OG; 1475 0): 

145 f. vymvos: for the general masc., 
cp. 771: Zr. 151 (n.).—yovéwv, meaning 
matpos: for the plur., cp. 346, 498, 594: 
O. T. 366n. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


op. 8’. XO. 


28 ZTOPOKAEOY2 


9 ANN dud 


e , > + 4 
Qa OTOVOEDOO Apapev ppevas, 


10 a "Irvy, atev “Ituv ddopvperat, 
Y 
11 opvus atudopéva, Avs ayyehos. 


by A 4 , 
12 id Tavtr\dov NiwBa, oe & eywye véuw Oedr, 


Sp PS , , 
13 aT év Tadw TETPALw 
14 aiel daxpvens. 


150 


»” \ , , + > , A 
ovToL col povva, TéKVoV, axos epavyn BpoTar, 
a > 4 
mpos 0 TL OD TOV EVOoY El TEPLTTE, 


155 


@ ae > \ A , 
OLS op.obev €l KOU yove Evvaipos, 


A b) > , is 6) 
KPUTTE th aAXEw@V eV 7) a, 


a e x 
6ABios, Ov a KELVA 
ya mote Muxnvaiwr 


2 
3 
4ola Xpvodbewis Coa Kat “Idiavacca, 
5 
6 
7 


147 dpapev] Monk conj. dpecey (Mus. Crit. 1. p. 70). 


conj. aléy “Irv y’. 


149 dpvis] Burges conj. jpos (ad Aesch. Suppl. 58). 
words NiéBa...0edv form a separate verse in L. 


p- 70), and Wecklein (47s p. 45), conj. dy’: Michaelis, d@ kav. 


160 


148 aléy “Iruv] Triclinius 
150 The 
151 dr’) Monk (us. Crit. I. 
152 aiel, or alév, 


r: at at L (from ai a2): and this (or at at) is in most Mss.: al at Ald.— Wunder writes 


del, Nauck alév. 


153 povva] modva L, andso Ald. 


154 dyos] Lachmann (De 


147 ewé y’...dpapev, suits, is congenial 
to, me. In this intrans. sense jpapov would 
naturally take a dat.; as in Od. 4. 777 
HOOov, 6 6) Kal waow évl ppecly jpapev 
nutv. For the acc. here, cp. dz. 584 ov 
yap mw’ apéoxe. It may have been sug- 
gested by the acc. which follows this aor, 
when transitive; jpape Ouudy édwdn (Od. 
5. 95), ‘Satisfied.’ Simonides has apapeiv 
(fr. 41), but the form is otherwise epic 
only.—pévas, defining éué: cp.ggxkdpa,n. 

148 ality “Itvv. The 0 need not be 
explained by ictus, for it was originally 
long in these words, though in ordinary 
Attic usage it had become shortened. In 
Od. 5. 470 és Kdurdy dvaBds, and a few 
passages of Tragedy (as Eur. & J 5 
otaxus, Zl, 1214 yévuv), the v remains. 
Aristophanes, too, has “Iriy édedigouévn 
(Av. 212). On the other hand dud (¥) 
in 77. 271 represents the later practice, 
(For the varied quantity here, cp. PZ. 296 
mérpo.r. wérpov, n.) The reiterated "Irup 
was heard in the nightingale’s note ; cp. 
Eur. fr. 773. 25 dpOpevouéva yoors | "Iruv 
“Iruv modvOpnvov, and Aesch. Ag. 1144. 

149 odpvis with ¢, as in Av, to21 (n.). 
—drvfopéva, bewildered, distraught with 
grief: cp. 135 dAvew.—Avds dyyedos, as 


the harbinger of spring. The nightingale 
appears in Attica about the end of March, 
or early in April (O. C., Introd. p. xii, 
n. 2). Cp. Od. 24. 344 Aros dpar. 

150 ff. NudBa, ot 8’, «.7.A.: for this 
dé, cp. O. ZT. 1097 (PoitBe, col de). By Seov 
Electra means paxaprdrnv: cp. Sappho’s 
palveral wor kivos toos Oeotcw. Niobe is 
happy in the highest, the divine, sense, be- 
cause, by her perennial grief, she is true 
to the memory of those whom she has 
lost.—ét’, fem. of the epic relat. és Te: 
so the neut. 6 re in 77. 824.—év tddw 
tetpatw: the stone into which Niobe was 
turned on Mount Sipylus is her ‘rocky 
tomb’: see nn. on Azz. 825 f. ray Kioods 
ws arevns | merpala BAaora Sduacev. 

152 aiel is the best reading, since the 
point is that Niobe’s grief is perpetual. 
ala? would be an interjection by Electra, 
an echo of the ala? in 136. 

154 odroi col potva: cp. 289. Cic. 
Tusc. 3.33 § 79 Ne ila quidem consolatio 
Jirmissima est, quanguam et usitata est et 
saepe prodest: Non tibi hoc soli. 

155 ‘mpds 6 Tt, ‘in respect to what- 
ever (grief).’—rav évSov et mepiooad, ‘you 
are more excessive than those in the 
house,’—z.é., less moderate in showing 


Tm 


HAEKTPA 29 
No, dearer to my soul is the mourner that laments for Itys, 
Itys, evermore, that bird distraught with grief, the messenger 
of Zeus. Ah, queen of sorrow, Niobe, thee I deem divine, 
—thee, who evermore weepest in thy rocky tomb! 


CH. Not to thee alone of mortals, my daughter, hath come 
any sorrow which thou bearest less calmly than those within, 
thy kinswomen and sisters, Chrysothemis and Iphianassa, who 
still live,—as he, too, lives, sorrowing in a secluded youth, yet 
happy in that this famous realm of Mycenae shall one day 


chor. syst. p. 159) conj. 4x00s: Tournier, ddyos. 156 ois] ais I’. 157 ola A: 
ofa L, with most Mss., and Ald. In L the words ofa xpucd@euic form a separate v. 
159 dxéwy] Mudge conj. dxéwy : Usener, dvéxwv: Michaelis, drav. 160—172 
The whole of this passage is assigned to Electra in the Mss. and in the older editions. 
Tyrwhitt and Reiske were the first to reclaim vv. 160—163 for the Chorus. 


which her sisters set. This seems to 


sorrow: the gen., as after mrepyylyvouat, 
meptetvat, mepiocevw (Xen. Az. 4. 8. II 
mepitTevcovcw hudy oi mohgusor). ‘They 
are equally affected by every one of those 
troubles which you Jament so much more 
vehemently than they do.’ 

156 ois, the masc. of general refer- 
ence (145 n.), should be retained, though 
tay eySov (also masc.) alludes to the two 
sisters only.-—6pé@ev, of the same stock, 
is more closely defined by yous Evvauos, 
which denotes the fraternal tie. Cp. 12 n. 

158 ota Xp. the. These words, 
explanatory of rwy évdov, seem to mean 
simply, ‘such as Chrysothemis, who is 
living,’ etc. (For ofa Xp. (wet, =ola Xp. 
éorly, 7} Swer, cp. O. 7. 1451 n.) 

Acc. to the version followed by So- 
phocles, Agamemnon had four daughters, 
Iphigeneia, Electra, Chrysothemis, Iphi- 
anassa. This was the account given in 
the cyclic Kiviwrpia én, as the schol. here 


mentions; a poem of which there is- 


another trace in this play (566 ff.). So- 
phocles wrote an I@vyévewa (Nauck, frag. 
Soph. 284—292); but her name is not 
mentioned in the reference to her death 
below (530—594). In JZ. 9. 145 Aga- 
memnon has three daughters, Chryso- 
themis, Laodicé, Iphianassa: Homer does 
not mention Iphigeneia. Lucretius gives 
the name of Iphianassa to the victim at 
Aulis (1. 85).—{#ev has more point when 
it is remembered that ome sister had 
perished. The Ionic form occurs also 
in O. C. 1213.—Others understand : ‘con- 
sidering the manner in which Chr. lives’ 
etc. ;—7.¢., Electra is found to be repirod 
relatively to the standard of moderation 


strain ola... wee. 

kal “Idudvacca: so in //. 9. 145 Xpuc- 
d0eus Kal Aaodikn kal “Ididvacoa, the 
name having the digamma. 

159 dxéov is unquestionably the par- 
ticiple, familiar from the Homeric poems 
(ZZ, 2. 724, 5. 399, 18. 446: Od. 11. 195). 
Orestes is conceived as pining in exile 
for the moment when he shall return as 
an avenger. Cp. 171 del pev yap robe: 
602 dvoruxA TplBer Blov. The mention of 
his present sorrow prompts the augury of 
his future triumph (160). 

Hermann, taking dxéwv as gen. pl. of 
dxos, joined it with Kpumrq: semota a 
doloribus in tuventa felix. But (a) it 
seems impossible that xpur7r@ ayéwv 
should mean, ‘secluded /rom sorrows,’ 
as if the idea of separation (or exemption) 
were sufficiently expressed by ‘hidden.’ 
And (4) in this context, where Electra 
is reminded that others suffer with her, 
a reference to the sorrow of the exile is 
evidently more fitting than an allusion to 
his immunity from her particular troubles. 

160 éddfuos, dv «.7.A. The respect in 
which he is ‘happy’ is defined by the 
following clause, according to a frequent 
poetical idiom. Hes. Zh. 954 ddftos, 
ds weya epyov ev 40avdrocw dviccas | 
vale dmhuavros. Od. 11. 480 8\B.os’ 7 yap 
Tov ye marnp pidos dWerar éhOwv. And 
so with other words: Od. 1. 8 v7mvo., ot 
Kata Bobs “Lreplovos jeloro | 7oOvov: 2b. 
3. 161 oxérALos, Os p’ Epw wpce K.T.r. 

For the simple és, instead of és ye or 
doris, with causal force, cp. below, 188, 
261, 959; O.7. 817. 


2nd 
strophe. 


avr. 8’. XO. 
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8 dé€erau evTarpidar, Auos evpove 
9 Bypare HoddvTa Tavoe yav ‘Opéorar. 
HA. 10 ov Y eyo aKa para. TPOopHEevove ATEKVOS, 
ll tadhaw avvpdevtos aiey olXVve, 
12 Sdkpuor pvdahéa, TOV avivurov 
1B olrov EXovra KaKaD 0 Oe hdGerac 
14 ov Tt eral? ovr eddy. Tl yap ovK €mol 


165 


15 EpxeTau dyyehias ATAT@LEVOD ; 170 
16 ael pev yap mobet, 
17 slay & ovK agiot davyvar. 

Od poe LOL, Odpoet, TEKVOD * eTL wHeyas ovpave 

2 Zevs, Os ebopa mavra Kal Kparvver: 175 


162 f£. edtarpidav, Aids etppove | Sjuarc] Keeping Ards, Burges would change Siuare 
to vetuare (which Nauck approves): Mayhoff, to pjuarc: Blaydes (who suggests both 
these) also proposes mvevuart: Musgrave, oruarc: Meineke, \juare. Keeping Shuai, 
Haupt would change Atés to odds: Paley, to this, or y@ovds (‘a noble of the land’). 
Mekler, in the 6th 7. eubner ed. of Dindorf’s text, reads his own emendation, evrarpday 
dos. 164 f. dv y éy® Hermann: dv &ywy’ Mss. [In L the accent and breathing 
on e have been written so large, by a later hand, as to resemble a superscript y. Cp. 


v. 234.]-—L writes v. 164 as two vv., the first ending with dxduara,—Heimsoeth conj. 


motiuévous’ for mpocnévouo’, and médeos for rakawa (Avi. Stud. 
F. W. Schmidt conj. olkd: Morstadt, atxyud. 


mavaynviTwr. 168 6 5é Aadera A. 


p- 368). For olxva, 
167 rdv avynvutoyv] Reiske conj. 


In L the rst hand wrote && é\d@erar (and 


162 £. Séerat evrarp(day, z.¢., will 
receive him, so that he shall be once 
more a noble of the land, instead of an 
exile; for the proleptic force, ‘cp. 68 
détacdé pw’ edruxodvra (n.). So Orestes 
exultingly imagines how men will say of 
him (Aesch. Aus. 757), "Apyetos av hp 
adéis, & re xphuacw | olke? rarpwois. 

Ads edpove | Brypati, by the kindly 
guidance of Zeus; Bjua here having a 
sense parallel with that of the causal 
tenses, Byjow, 8noa. Schol. Byuware dvrt 
659, tour. This is certainly bold, though 
not too much so (I think) for Sophocles. 
No correction seems probable (see cr. 
n.). The most ingenious, perhaps, is 
Mekler’s evrarpiddy €50s (in appos. with 
ya...Muxnvatwv). It is, however, some- 
what weak; and the rhythm seems to 
favour the slight pause after evrarpidavy.— 
yay, notwithstanding y@in 161: cp. 375, 
379 (yowv): 511, 515 (alxlas, alxia): 
871, 873 (HdovFs, HOovdas): O. C. 554 n. 

’Opéctav, emphatically placed at the 
end, is drawn into the case of the relative 
dv: cp. Od. 1, 69 Kuxdwros Kexddwrat, 


dv 6@Oaduod addwoev, | dvTifeov ILo\v- 


gnuov. Aesch. Zh. 553 T@d’, dv Eyes 
Tov Apxdda. 
164f. dkdpara with initial a: butin 


Ant. 339 dxaudray with a(n.). For the 
neut. plur. as adv., cp. 786: O. 7. 883 
dréporra (n.). —dvbudevros is merely a 
rhetorical amplification of the thought 
expressed by drekvos, and hence the 
poet is indifferent to the order of the 
words; just as in 962 dAexrpa precedes 
dvuuévara, and as Oedipus forebodes the 
fate of his daughters, yépoovs POaphrac 
Kkayduous (O. 7. 1502). Antigone makes 
a similar lament (Axi. 813 ff., 917 f.). 

olxv@, simply ‘go about’ (weprépyonat, 
schol.), here implying her loneliness. Not 
=olxouae (‘I am lost’), as some take it. 
olxvéw is, indeed, a poetical by-form of 
otxouat, but does not share this sense. 
Cp. 313, At. 564. This verb is not 
extant in Eur.; Aesch. uses compounds 
of it, but only in lyrics (elc-, P. V. 
122: dt-, Hum. 315). 

166 f. Sdxpvor pvdadéa: as Hes. 
Scut, 270 (kévis) Sdxpucr uvdarén. The 


Nag 
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welcome him to his heritage, when the kindly guidance of 
Zeus shall have brought him to this land,—Orestes. 


1Date 


Yes, I wait for him with unwearied longing, as I move 


on my sad path from day to day, unwed and childless, bathed 
in tears, bearing that endless doom of woe; but he forgets all 
that he has suffered and heard. What message comes to me, 


that is not belied ? 


He is ever yearning to be with us, but, 


though he yearns, he never resolves. 


CH. Courage, my daughter, courage; great still in heaven 2nd anti- 
is Zeus, who sees and governs all ; sttophe. 


hence o has been written over ac): a later hand has corrected this to 6 6¢ AdOerau, 


adding a comma after d¢é.—6 8’ é\dOero T. 


é6dyn] Wecklein writes édénv.—ovx éuol] Herwerden conj. ovxé po. 


169 éraé’] made from éradev in L.— 
170 dvyye- 


Nas amarémevov] Nauck writes dyyeNaus (this with Reiske) dtaray udvov. Herwerden 
and Schenkel conj. dyyelous drarwyévy: Herwerden also dyyeNias amarav p’ ael. 


171 del Brunck: aie Mss. 


172 ovx agot] Bothe and Meineke conj. dmaéto?. 


174 é7] The rst hand in L wrote ér, which a later hand has corrected to éort. 
Over this there is what might seem a blot made in the attempt to correct éore to éarl, 
but is rather (I think) o, intended to explain the compendium for or below it.—éore 
was the common reading (A, I’, etc., and Ald.): it is also cited by the schol. in L at 
v. 823.—péyas ovpave] uéyas év ovpavw MSS.: Heath deleted év: Hermann wrote 


péyas 7’ év ovparg. 


[Acc. to Herm., év was omitted in one of the mss. (‘ Liv. a. b.’) 


uv is properly short, as in puddw (O. 7. 
1278, Ant. 410).—T6v dvyvuToyv : the art. 
means, ‘¢/a¢ endless doom of mine’; cp. 
176 rov bmeparyn: Az. 1187 Tay drav- 
arov... | ...¢dxOuwv drav. (Cp. Zr. 476, 
6 dewds twepos, with n. in appendix there. ) 
—otrov ¢xovoa: //. 9. 559 adKudvos Tro- 
Autrev Oéos olrov €xovea. 

169f. ov 7 era’. The schol. un- 
derstands, ‘the benefits which he has re- 
ceived’ at Electra’s hands, who saved 
him from perishing with his father (12, 
1128, 1350). And it might be said that 
she is here thinking of his ingratitude. 
But it seems worthier of her heroic nature 
that she should mean,—‘he forgets /zs 
wrongs—those great wrongs which he is 
bound to avenge.’ This agrees, too, with 
dv + édq, ‘what he has learned’ by the 
messages which she has sent from My- 
cenae to Phocis, as to the subsequent 
conduct of the partners in crime. ‘He 
forgets his father’s murder, and _ his 
sister’s misery.’ 

Wecklein, reading é8anv, explains,— 
‘what I have heard from him,’—viz., his 
promises of coming. 

rl ydp...dyyeAlas: cp. Ant. 1229 & 
7 cvpupopas (n.).—dmardpevov, ‘disap- 
pointed’ by the result. The message is 


poetically identified with the hope which 
it inspires. Cp. At. 630 amdras Nexéwr, 
a cheating (of his hope), a disappoint- 
ment, concerning marriage. The partic. 
here expresses the leading idea of the 
sentence: ‘what comforting message 
comes to me that is not belied?’ (The 
pres. part., because the thought is, del 
dmararat). Cp. O. C. 1038 xwpav dmel- 
hee viv (n.): 77. 592 GAN elddvar xph 
dp&cay. For tl...obK as=may 71, cp. O. J. 
1526 (n.). 

Herwerden’s odx¢ pot, for ovK épol, is 
specious; but éuol may be defended by 
the antithesis with 6 8é. 

L71£. model, rody 8’: cp. 319 dnoly 
ye paoxwy 8 ovdev wy Néyer roe. There, 
as here, there is a touch of mournful 
bitterness, which ov« ago? brings out. 
As to the frequent messages sent to 
Electra by Orestes, cp. 1154. 

174 éru péyas otpay@=154 dxos 
épdvn BporGv. Hermann saves the év of 
the ss. by reading péyas é7’ év etc.; but 
the simple dat. of place seems warranted 
by such instances as 313 (dypotor), O. 7. 
1451 valew dpecw, Hes. Of. 8 alfépe 
vatew, Pind. lV. 10. 58 Geds eupevar olkew 
T obpaym. 
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@ TOV Drepahyn Nov vELovea 

pane ots €xPaipers Umepdx Feo BAT emidabov. 

xpdvos yap evpuapns Oeds. 

ouTe yap 0 Tay Kpioav 180 

Bovvopov Exov aKTav 

aus ‘Ayapepvovidas direpitpoTos, 

ov? o Tapa, TOV "Ax€porra feds avdoowr. 

HA. 10 dAN eve pev o trodds daoh€dourrey non 185 
11 Blotos avé\muctos, ovd ér apKa: 
12 artis avev *TeKéwy KaTaTadKoMat, 


oon oo oO Pe Ww 


collated at Rome by Joannes Livineius in the 16th cent.] 178 The words 
drepdx Geo beqr? émt\adov form a separate verse in L. 179 ciuaphs] Blaydes 
con}. evmevys. 180 Kpicav r: Kpicay L, with most Mss,, and Ald.: Musgrave 
conj. Kpiog: Blaydes, Kpicas, or (omitting rav) Kpicalav. 181 Bovvouor rst 
hand in L, corrected to Bouvvduov: Bouvvduov A, T, etc.: Bovvduay T (Triclinius), 
Vindobonensis (cp. 87 cr. n. ), and Ald. 182 ’Ayapeuvovidas Tr: dyapueuvidac L. 
Wiedmann conj. wat, ’s “Ayaueurovlias: Kramm, Tots ’Ayaueuvovidacs.—ameplrporos} 


176 Tov tarepadya : for the art., cp. 514f., 126ef; PAs f.; Anz. 1255 £). 

166 n.—vésovea, ‘assigning,’ or ‘com- Here the second yap introduces a reason 
mitting,’ it to Zeus. The verb is used as__for thinking that, in this instance, Time 
in véuew potpay (77. 1238) or véuew yépa _ will bring a remedy. 
(O. C. 1396) tut. Wrath against evil- Kptoav. The mss. have Kploav: Tri- 
doers is an attribute and a prerogative of — clinius wrote Kplicoay. But in favour of 
Zeus, to whom the injured should leave Kptoay Hermann appeals to a gram- 
the task of inflicting retribution. Asthe marian of Hadrian’s age, Dracon of Stra- | 
avenger of blood, Zeus was styled dAd- _ tonicea, in his treatise epi wérpwv (p. 21, 
oTWpP, ANLTHpLos, Tadamvatos, Tiuwpds. 4). 

177 pyre drepdxPeo (rovros) ods Crisa stood about two miles W.s.w. of 
éxSalpes pte émtddGov (adrav). For Delphi, on a spur of Parnassus, at the 
ois (by attraction, for os), cp. Xen. #. lower outlet of the gorge through which 
3. 5. 18 ody ols elyev Yet. The clauses the river Pleistus issues into the plain. 
are co-ordinate, but the emphasis is upon The //ad mentions ‘sacred Crisa’ (fafény, 
un breptx0eo. Without forgetting thy 2. 520). But the Homeric Hymn to the 
foes, refrain from excess of wrath against Pythian Apollo is the best witness to its 
them.’ The Chorus allow that, as Electra ancient power. There, just as here, the 
has said (145), she cannot forget the name Kpioa includes the land which 
murder of her father. They only counsel — stretches southward from the town to its 
moderation of behaviour. harbour on the ‘wide gulf’ (vv. 253— 

179 evpaprs Oeds, a god who brings 261). We need not, then, read Kploa or 
ease,—soothing difficulties, and making Kpicas. Crisa was the earliest seat of 
burdens tolerable (cp. O. C. 7, 437). trade on the western sea; Delphi, when 
evmapys has here an active sense: cp, P#. first founded, was merely a sanctuary in 
44 pvAov...vaduvoy, a herb that soothes its territory. Pindar recalls the old pro- 
pain. Eur. 4%. / 17 cuudopds 6€ tas  minence of its name when he describes a 
éuas | éEevaplfwv. Philon vol. 2. p. 43. Pythian victory as won Kpialas évt 
(ap. Nauck) describes xpévos as ikavds kal mruyxais (P. 6. 18). 


mévOos dveneiv kat Oupov cBéoa Kal pdBov Cirrha, a town of much later date, was 
Ocparetoa’ mdvra yap éfevmaplye. For the port of Crisa on the gulf. About 
this use of Oe6s, cp. O. 7. 27 n. 585 B.c., the Delphians, aided by Cleis- 


180 ore ydp, after xpévos ydp in  thenes of Sicyon and his allies, succeeded, 
179: Sophocles often thus uses ydp in after a long struggle, in humbling Crisa 
two successive clauses (Az. 20f., 215 f., and destroying Cirrha, The Crisaean 
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leave thy bitter quarrel to him; forget not thy foes, but refrain 
from excess of wrath against them; for Time is a god who 
makes rough ways smooth. Not heedless is the son of Aga- 
memnon, who dwells by Crisa’s pastoral shore; not heedless is 

the god who reigns by Acheron. 
EL. Nay, the best part of life hath passed away from me in 
hopelessness, and I have no strength left; I, who am pining 
away without children, 


Wolff conj. aepicxoros: Blaydes, dverirporos: Burges, rate’ ’"Ayaueuvovldav dveric- 
Tpopos, 185 drodéNorrev 75n forms a separate v. in L. Blaydes cites soné- 
orev from Liv. b (cp. 174 n.). 186 avéd\ricros| Blaydes reads dvé\microv, 
which Nauck infers from the schol., 6 mAelwy pe, pyol, Blos dmodédourev undérore 
év ayaby édrldi yevouévnp. 187 roxéwy MSssS., and Ald.: Meineke (on O. C. 
Pp. 253) conj. rexéwy: and one MS., the Vindobonensis (cp. 87 n.), has e written above 


plain was then devoted to Apollo, whose 
domain was thus extended from his 
temple to the coast. When Sophocles 
wrote, that ground was still a Bovvouos 
axry, inviolable by plough or spade. It 
was not till the middle of the next cen- 
tury that the alleged encroachments of 
Amphissa on the lep& xwWpa gave a pre- 
text for war to the Amphictyons (355 B.C.). 

Ulrichs (Reisen in Griechenland) was 
the first to place the relations of Crisa 
and Cirrha in a clear light. Strabo cor- 
rectly describes the site of Cirrha, but 
erroneously places Crisa to the east of it 
(9. p. 418). 

181 Povvopov, ‘grazed ever by oxen,’ 
seems‘fitter here than Bovvépov, ‘giving 
pasture to oxen’: but there is little to 
choose. Cp. Aesch. fr. 249 Bovvopol 7’ 
émestpopai: and O. 7. 26 {n.).—Povvo- 
pov dxrdy is in appos. with Kpioay: see 
last n. 

182 drrep(tpoTos, ‘regardless.’ The 
word occurs only here; and epirpémouae 
does not occur in a corresponding sense. 
But the poet has followed the analogy of 
évrpémouac and the epic perarpémopat 
Twos as=‘to regard.’ With a somewhat 
similar boldness, he has elsewhere used 
orpapelny with a gen. as=émurtpapelny 
(Az. 1117). The meaning is rightly given 
by Suidas s. v. daeplrpomos,—éxer éme- 
otpopiy Kal émiuéreray moe?rat. In the 
quotation of the verse by Suidas there, 
the word dvemlrpomos (which would mean 
‘without a guardian’) has accidentally 
been substituted for dzeplrpomos. Suidas, 
like the schol., explains dmeptrporos by 
dverlarpopos. They both notice a second, 
but clearly erroneous, view, acc. to which 


io. VL 


daepitpomos has a twofold sense here :— 
(r) in relation to Orestes, ‘ot returning,’ 
dveré\evoTos: (2) in relation to Hades, 
‘regardless.’ 

188 apd tov’ Axépovta, because his 
realm extends along its banks: see n. on 
Ant. 1123 f. For the place of dvdcocev 
after 066s, cp. 695: Ph. 1316 Tds...ék 
Deady | rixas dobeloas: O. TZ. 1245 (n.). 
The ‘god’ is, of course, Hades; the 
King of the Dead is their avenger: cp. 
110: Ant. 1075 “Acdov... Eputes. Some 
suppose, however, that the @eds meant is 
the spirit of Agamemnon. Prof. Camp- 
bell, who inclines to that view, thinks 
that the next best course is to refer the 
words to Hermes xOdveos (111). 

185 f. pev merely emphasises éué: 
there is no corresponding clause with dé: 
cp. Ant. 11 (éuol pév) n.—é odds... 
Bloros, the best part of it: see on 962, 
where she speaks of her sister as ynpd- 
sxovoav, When 6 odds thus means 6 
m)elwy, the noun (with art.) usu. precedes 
it; as Her. 1. 102 6 orpards...6 modXés, 
Thuc. 1. 24 Tis Suvdwews THs modNjs. 
—dvé\muoros, precic., has passed away 
from me without leaving me any hopes. 

187 *rexéwv. I am now satisfied 
that this is a true correction of roKkéwy, 
for these reasons. (1) She is saying that 
the best days of her life have gone by 
without giving her anything to hope for. 
It would be inappropriate to justify this 
(as the causal dtis does) by saying that 
she is pining away ‘without favends,’ or a 
husband’s care, while the mention of 
childyen is perfectly in place. (2) The 
very order of the words, Texéwv...dv7p, 1s 
confirmed by vv. 164 f., drexvos...avip.- 
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piros ouris dvnp vTEeploTaTat, 


14 aN amepet TLS €MOLKOS dvacio 
—— 


15 olKOvOLO faddpovs TAT POS, Oe pev 


16 aeLKEL OUV oTONG,, 


190 


17 Keats 8 audiorapar Tparrélais. 


XO. 
2 olKTpa & 
3 OTE 


4 yevvov _Oppabn haya. 


Y 


= N \ , 10 4 
OLKTPA MEV VOOTOLS avod, 

- 4 
EV KOLTALS TATPMALs 
at e V4 5 4 
“ol mayxa\kov avTata 


195 


5 dddos HV 0 Hpadoas, Epos oO KTElvas, 


6 dewav Sewas tpopvtevoartes 


the o of roxéwv. Nauck receives Texéwr. 


iN. GiGs§ 


oikovou®] After @ a letter has been erased in L. 

192 xevais] Hartung writes ceva: Blaydes 
Wecklein, vijoris.—dpudlorauac is only in a few 
o), and Pal.: 


written above by an early hand. 
conj. kowais: Bakhoven, m)éats: 
MSS, 1e4)(= cD secod ps Laur3 bart 


gevros. (3) If roKéwy be right, it means 
that, while Agamemnon is dead, the living 
Clytaemnestra is a parnp dunrwp (1154): 
but this is forced. 

189 drepel, like the common worepel 
(O. 7. 264).—€rovukos..., an immigrant, 
an alien: cp. Plat. Legy. 742 A pucOwrots, 
dovrAos Kal érolkos, ‘hirelings, slaves or 
immigrants.’ Zl. 9. 648 aoel rw’ ariun- 
Tov HeTavdorny, ‘like some worthless 
sojourner’ (or ‘alien’). 

190 oikovope Paddpovs: for the verb 
compounded with a noun similar in sense 
to Padamous, cp. 7'r. 760 Tavpoxrovel... Bods: 
Ll. 4. 3 véxrap éwvoxder. By olkovoue was 
meant properly the ‘management’ of a 
household, either by the master, or by a 
domestic of the higher grade, a raulas or 
olxovéj.os, ‘house-steward.’ But here olko- 
vou.) Oaddmovs denotes the discharge of 
humbler duties, in attending to the daily 
service of the house: as in Aesch. Ch. 84 
the duwal are dwudrwy evOAuoves. Electra 
describes her own condition by the word 
dovAevw in 814, 1192: as in Aesch. CA. 
135 she says Kkay@ ev avrldovdos. 

191 deKket ody oroda: cp. the refer- 
ence to her (Gua in 452; and the com- 
ments of Orestes on her whole appear- 
ance (1177, 1181). 

192 xevais 8 dyudlorapa. tparé- 
fos. Kev) rpdmrefa, a ‘bare,’ or scantily 
furnished, table, is opposed to rpdmeta 


dmep el x, and Ald.—ézovkos] Morstadt conj. éwaxrds or éraxtos. 


189 drepel L (corrected from dzrep el), 
190 
191 odcrodd L, with v 


but Eustathius p. 1692. 57, on Od. 


mypns (Eur. 4/27p. 110): it would be pro- 
saic to insist that it must mean a table 
with nothing on it. While the docile 
Chrysothemis fares sumptuously (361), 
the rebel Electra is treated like a half- 
starved slave. In v. 265 there is another 
hint of her privations (rd tynr&o@ar).— 
apdlorapat, because to lie at meals on a 
k\ly7n was a luxury refused to the dov\7: 
such food as she receives must be taken 
standing. This touch seems quite in 
keeping with what she says below as to 
the treatment inflicted upon her (1196 
NUuwaot). The plur. rpaméfas refers to 
her experience from day to day. 

Hartung, reading keva & dudlorapac 
Tpaméfacs, takes the sense to be that she 
stands ‘hungry’ by the tables at which 
the others feast. But kev) as=vqoris 
would be neither usual nor elegant. 

193—196 Hitherto the Chorus have 
offered consoltiot af counsel At v. 
213 they return to that’strain. But here, 
moved by Electra’s misery, they join with 
her in bewailing its cause. 

olxtpd pitv...thayd. At v. g5 it was 
noticed that verses 95—99 clearly show 
a reminiscence of Od. 11. 400—41 1,— 
the earlier part of the passage in which 
the departed Agamemnon relates his 
death to Odysseus. I believe that an 
instructive light on these verses is gained 
by observing that a later portion of the 
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—whom no loving champion shields,—but, like some despised 


alien, I serve in the halls of my father, clad in this mean garb, 
and standing at a meagre board. 


CH. Piteous was the voice heard at his return, and piteous, 3rd 
as thy sire lay on the festal couch, when the straight, swift blow strophe. 
was dealt him with the blade of bronze. Guile was the plotter, 
Lust the slayer, dread parents of a dreadful 


II. 419, quotes xkevais 5 dudlorawat tpaméfas. In L the rst hand wrote 
adiorayat (which no other MS. seems to have); but a later hand has altered this 
to épioraua, the reading of A, I, and most Mss., and of the Aldine. édleua 
E.—Schneidewin wrote xowéds 6 ddiorapar rpaméfas. 195 6ére oi Hermann: 
dre got MSS.: ére Heath {deleting oo), and so Nauck. Kvitala conj. 67 
éow. 197 Oddos...épos] épos...dd\0s Wakefield: and so Nauck reads. The 
same conj. is made by Bergk, Lindner (Coth. Soph. p. 83), and Herwerden (Zxerc. 


Crit. p. 113). For ¢pdoas Wakefield conj. mAdoas.—épos] made in L from 
épwo. 198 spogutevoavres] made in L from mpopyretcavtes, which TI has. 


same passage was here present to the 
poet’s mind,—viz., vv. 418—424, where 
Agamemnon goes on to describe the 
scene at the murderous banquet :—dA)d, 
ke kelva padiota (dav ddroptpao Oupud, 
ws aupl Kpytjpa tpaméfas Te mAnOovoas 
Kxelued’ évl peydpy [cp. Kolrars here], 
damedov 8’ drav alwart Ober. | olkTpo- 
rarnyv 6 jKovoa dra [cp. otktpda... 
av8a] Ipudjovo Ovyarpés, | Kacodvipys, 
Thy Kreive Kdutauurjotpn Sodbunres | aug’ 
éwol’ atrap éy& mort yaly xetpas delpwy | 
Banddov, dmobrvpcKkwy rept pacyary. 

Sophocles, who follows the Homeric 
story as to the banquet, could not but 
remember the oixrpordrnv éma of the 
dying Cassandra. And this might natur- 
ally suggest to him that other oikrpa 
avo/ which she had uttered at an earlier 
moment, immediately after Agamemnon’s 
return, —her presage of his fate, and her 
own: Aesch. Ag. 1072—1314. 

The sense then is:—‘ There was a 
voice of lamentation at the return from 
Troy’; alluding especially to Cassandra’s 
laments, but also, perhaps, to forebodings 
in the mouth of the people at Mycenae. 
“And there was a voice of lamentation 
év kolras marpwais, when thy father lay 
on the couch at the fatal banquet.’ The 
‘voice’ at the banquet is, first, that of 
the dying Agamemnon; but Sophocles 
may have thought also of Cassandra’s 
death-cry, which was sounding in the 
king’s ears as he fell.—For other interpre- 
tations, see Appendix. 

vooros might be governed by év (cp. 
O. T. 734n.); but is more simply taken 


as a temporal dat., denoting the occasion, 
like rots éuuxlors (Plat. Symp. 174A), 
etc.: cp. n. on Amt. 691. For the poet. 
plur., cp. Az. goo @uor éudv vocrwv. The 
plural was familiar in relation to the re- 
turn from Troy; thus the poem ascribed 
to Agias (c. 750 B.C.) was entitled 
Nécr701.—kolrats, ‘couch,’ here of feast- 
ing, as delrvwy (203) shows. This may 
be the sense, as Neue suggests, in Eur. 
Lipp. 748 f. kpival 7’ duBpoorae xéovrau | 
Znvos mehdOpwv mapa xolrais. The word 
xolrn (from stem xet) implies merely re- 
clining, and does not necessarily involve 
the notion of sleeping.—éte *oi: for the 
hiatus cp. 77. 650 a 6€ of (n.). The Ms. 
cou is certainly wrong (see Appendix).— 
dvrata, striking full: cp. 89 dvrnpers (n.). 
—yeviwv, the blades of the two-edged 
mé)exus (9g n.): cp. 485. Hence a pickaxe 
is yevns (Anz. 249 N.). 

197 8ddos...épos: guile planned the 
deed,—z.e., devised the means of doing 
it: lust was ‘the slayer,’ as having sup- 
plied the motive. Some would trans- 
pose, reading pos jv 6 dpdoas, dddos 6 
xrelvas : 2.¢., lust prompted the deed, and 
guile executed it. But this is tamer and 
more prosaic. There is a higher tragic 
force in the old reading.—The epic form 
épos is not used by Aesch., and by Soph. 
only here; by Eur., in dialogue also, as 
Lipp. 337 olov, wArep, npdcOns pov. 

198 f. Seavdv Savas: cp. 989: Pr. 
166 n.—The phrase Sewdv...poppdav must 
be viewed in the light of the following 
words, el7’? ody Oeds elre Bporwy |-nyv 6 
radra mpdoowv. The Chorus doubt whether 
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7 poppav, cir ovv Beds elite Bpotav 
8 uA 0 Tara Tpdoowy. 
HA. 9 @ Tara KElva TAE€OV apEepa. 
10 boda’ éyOiata dy pot’ 
116 vv, @ OeimvaVv appyToV 
12 extra xn, 
13 TOUS ELLOS lo€ _Tarnp 
14 Mavdtous aixels Sudvpaw yepow, 
15 at Tov éuov etov Biov 
16 mpddoTov, al py, amw@deoav* 
17 ots Beds 0 péyas “Ohvparcos 
1s woivysa wadea trafety mdpor, 
19 pnd€ wor aydalas azrovataro 
20 ToLAO avicavTes Epya. 


200 


205 


210 


dpalov 1%) Topow povew. 
2 ov yyepav loXets ef oly 
3 Ta mapovt’ otKelas ets aTas 
4 €umlmTEels OUTWS aiKas ; 


215 


199 wopddv] Wakefield conj. wougddy: Herwerden, \eéBar. 201 xelva] Mor- 
stadt conj. dewd.—m)éov] Blaydes writes mwodd.—duépa made in L from aepar. 
204 éxrayN &xOn] yp. éxmayha wdOy schol. in L and I. 205 rods] John- 
son and Reiske conj. rots (as Nauck and Blaydes read): Paley, rods 7’: Frohlich 
and W. Hoffmann, 67’.—’ée Brunck: elde mss. (olde TI). 206 aixels 
Seidler (De vers. dochm. p. 404): diketo L: decxets r, and Ald.—xetpoty r: xepow L. 
208 L has ai w’ in an erasure.—dmaddecav] In L an acute accent on e has been 
deleted; and the second a is in an erasure. 215 L has 7a mapév7’; oixelac 


the agency in the terrible crime was mere- 
ly human. Perchance an evil daluwy was 
there, working out the curse upon the 
line of Pelops (5;04—s515). The dew? 
pop, offspring of 660s and pos, is the 
act of murder, embodied in the image of 
a supernatural dAdorwp. Sophocles may 
have had in mind the words of the Aeschy- 
lean Clytaemnestra (Ag. 1500 f.); the 


Kaka Sevvatwv 
avdpav édldakev. 

201 £. mdéov..éx8lora (instead of 
éxOpd), by redundant emphasis: cp. O.C. 
743 wrelorov avOpwrwv.. | KdKtoTros.—BH 
with the superl., as Az. 858 ravicrarov 
69: Thuc. £. 50 weylorn 7. 

208 vv, because the banquet was 
prolonged into the night; cp. Od. 7. 102 


pyuad’, & daluwr | Kovdels 


slayer of Agamemnon, she says, was in 
truth the Avenger of the house, who took 
her form:—gavrafbmuevos dé yuvacki vexpod | 
Tov 6 madaids Spimds dddorwp | ’Arpéws, 
Xanerod Bowariipos, | r6v8? amérecer, | 
TéAEov veapols emidvcas. 

elv’ oty...elre: cp. 560: O.T. 1049 n.— 
Bporav, partitive gen.: ene M7, 1. 3. 
g elvar TY Twp poveK Gy dy  pesreon. —Cp. 
O. 7. 1258 Avecwvre 8 avr@ dacudvay 
delxvual ris* | ovdels yap dvipwy. Az. 243 


dalvovtes vixras kara Samara Sartruudvec- 
ot,—delrrvwy, a poet. plur. (77. 268 detz- 
vows), like yapot (Ant. 575), avdal (Tr. 
or). 

5 204 ff. dy (a nomin., like vvé) is 
defined by ‘te following words, But 
instead of saying dy@y, @dvaro alke?s, 
tos Ue x.7.X., the poet has drawn @ava- 
ro. alxels into the relative clause. He 
thus gains more prominence for rods éuds 
We matrp. The conjecture rots (neut., 
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shape ; whether it was mortal that wrought therein, or god. 

EL. O that bitter day, bitter beyond all that have come to 
me; O that night, O the horrors of that unutterable feast, the 
ruthless death-strokes that my father saw from the hands of 
twain, who took my life captive by treachery, who doomed me 
to woe! May the great god of Olympus give them sufferings in 
requital, and never may their splendour bring them joy, who 
have done such deeds ! 


CH. Be advised to say no more; canst thou not see what 3rd anti- 
conduct it is which already plunges thee so cruelly in self-made sttophe- 
miseries ? 


x.7..: but the note of interrogation after mapdéy7’ is due to a corrector, not to the 
tst hand, which placed no point there. The note of interrogation stands also in 
some other Mss., as A, I’, L?; but not in the Aldine. Instead of ra mapév7, Weck- 
lein reads darépwv: Nauck conj. dya0ay (schol. od yuwwoxers, dyoiv, & olwv dyabdv 
eis TL dvapdy éijdvOas ;).—olxelas] Bergk would read oikelas 5 (placing a note of 
interrogation after aapévr’): Piccolos (Suppl. a Panthol. gr., p. 330) ov8 olas: 
Reiske and Nauck, ofas. 216 éuminreas] A. Seyffert conj. éumlrrovoe (with 
a comma after ra mapévr’, sc. éor!).—aik@s Seidler: decxws L and vulg.: Michaelis 


‘by which’) would enfeeble the passage. 
For the tragic plur. ®@avdrous, cp. 77. 
1276 (Deianeira’s death), O. 7. 497 (that 
of Laius): so below, 779 pévous: Ant. 
1313 Mopwv: Eur. Zl. 137 aludrov. 

SiSbparv xevpotv, the hand of Clytaem- 
nestra and the hand of Aegisthus. Cp. 
1080 dvdduav..’Hpuwiv. Nauck wishes to 
write Si8dporv. But Meisterhans (Gramm. 
ad. Att. Inschr. p. 49) quotes Nbivaw from 
an Attic inscr. of 439 B.C. Cp. 1133. 

207 f. cidov...mpdSoTov. The mur- 
derous hands ‘took her life captive,’ since 
the crime placed her wholly in their 
power (264); and this was done by 
treachery. mpddoroy is predicative, ex- 
pressing the mode of capture; cp. Thuc. 
6. 102 7yovpevor (Tov KUKNoV) Eppuov alpn- 
cew. But in 77. 240, fpet...avaorarov..| 
xwpav, the adj. is proleptic. 

209 ois, not als, since xeLpotv (206) 
implies the persons; cp. O. C. 730 THs ens 
émreiaddou" | dv unr’? dxveire.— Odbpmvos: 
cp. 176n.: Ph. 315 of” "OAdparcor Geol | docev 
mor avrots avrirow’ éuod mageiv. 

210 rolvwa «.7.d.: the alliteration 
(mapnxnots) adds bitter emphasis: for 
other examples, see O. 7. 370n. 

211 dyAatas, the external splendour 
of their life (cp. 268f., 280); as in Od. 
I7- 310 it is said of dogs whose value 
consists only in their beauty, dyAaitns 8 


évexev Kouéovow dvaxres (‘for ornament’). 
The word is especially fitting here, as 
suggesting triumph, for “Ayaia was es- 
pecially the Grace of victory; cp. Pind. 
O. 14. 13 (with Gildersleeve’s note): and 
O. 13. 14 vixaddpor ayatav.—atrovalato : 
for the Ionic form, cp. 0.7. 1274n. 

213 mdépom, restored by conjecture, 
in place of mpdcw, to O.C. 178, 181, 226, 
is here supported by L and other ss. 
It is used by Pindar and by Eur. (Z7o. 
189). The Homeric form, where a spondee 
is required, is mpdcow: the Attic prose 
form, 7éppw. 

214 f. yvspav oye = yyvdoxes 
(PA. 837, 853).—é@E olwv, ‘by what kind of 
conduct.’ (Not, ‘from what a position’ 
of possible comfort,—like that of her 
more prudent sisters.) 

7a tapdévT’, ‘in respect to present cir- 
cumstances,’—‘as matters stand’; z.e., 
already they are bad enough (217, 235). 
Cp. Thuc. 4. 17 del yap rod m)éovos éX- 
mld. dpéyovra dua TO Kal Ta TapdbyTa 
ddokntws e’tuxfoat: where, as here, 7a 
mapéyra, is acc. of respect, not subj. of the 
inf. Groundless objections to 7a mapév7’ 
have prompted conjectures (cr. n.). 

oixelas, ‘caused by thyself’: Az. 260 
olxeta mdOn, | wndevds adAdov mapampaé- 
avTos. 
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5 mohv yap TU KaKOV UTEPEKTHTO, 
6 oa Svcbipo TiKTOUT ael 
7 Wuxd TOhEWovs® Ta dé Tots SuvaTots 


8 ovK epioTa mAdDeLw. 


220 


HA. 9 dewots yvaykaoOnv, Sewwois: 


10 €€018, ov Ade p’ dpyd. 


11 d\N ev yap Sewois ov oxHnTw 


, Ed 
12 TavTas aTas, 


13 oppo. pe Bios EXD: 


225 


14 tive yap ToT av, @ purta yevebha, 
15 ™poo Popov dodo aye’ €7T0S, 


16 tive PpovovvTe Kaipia ; 


” - 
17 aveTé pe, AvETE, Tapayopou' 


18 rade yap ahuTa KEeK\HoeTaL, 


230 


b) z 
19 oVOE TOT EK KAMATwV amToTAVTOMaL 


20 dvapiOwos ade Opyvav. 


ér. XO. dN ody evdvoia y avda, 


conj. elk7. 
the quantity: adel r. 
Dindorf’s text, 1885). 
mpdcoew.—mrdbew] Wakefield conj. 
ewvois.. 
p- 71): Wolff, detv’ qvayxdacOny év dewvots. 
dewdss nydoOny év Sewots, 
Blaydes reads ola. 


ravras dpyds: Blaydes, ravras axds. 


218 del L (corrected to del‘), with a mark over a (a) to show 
219 f. rd dé rots] Mekler reads Se? rots (6th Teubner ed. of 
Nauck, with Frohlich, reads r@ rots duvarots | obx dperrd 
TAAOC. 
.v dewots Mss., and Ald.—Wecklein conj. dewots jvayxdcOnv Seway (Ars 
Bergk, é&y dewots éfevxOnv, dewvots: Meineke, 

222 dpyd made in L from dpyae. 
224 ravras dras] Reiske conj. mw ras dpyds: 
225 we] « 6 Vindobonensis. 


221 Sewots...dewvots Brunck: & 


Nauck conj. dra: 
Nauck, 
226 Tor’ 


217 wodd..tt KaKkdv, a large measure 
of trouble; cp. Zr. 497 péya Te oOévos. 
After modvs, tis has usually a limiting 
force, and occurs chiefly in negative 
phrases, such as ov« év roAd@ Tue EXacoov 
(Thuc. 6, 1), od} word re diadéper (Plat. 
Rep. 484 D), od modXol ries, etc.—vdarep- 
exryjo@ (a compound found only here), 
above what was necessary. 

219f. ra 8, ‘but those things’ (re- 
ferring to moNéuous), 2.2. 
ovK épiotd Tots Suvarots, 
waged with the powerful,’ (wore) mAd- 
Oey (avrois), ‘so that one should come 
into conflict with them.’ The epexegetic 
inf. further explains the meaning of épiord. 
Such contentions must not be pushed to 
an actual trial of force with those who 
are stronger than ourselves. For the inf. 
thus defining an adj.,cp. Z/. 21. 482 xaNem7 
To. éyw mevos avTipéper Oar (for thee to en- 
counter): Pind. M 10. 72 yadera 8 epis 


‘cannot be 


‘such contests,’ 


dvOpwmros dutdely Kpecodvev (how hard, 
they know only when they are fairly en- 
gaged in it)—éptord (only here) = ‘con- 
tested,’ then, ‘what can be contested’ (cp 
O. 7., append. p. 225).—mAdey be 
728), in a hostile sense; cp. Her. 9. 
bKws TeaoeLE.. TOITL modeulowot: Lite <eoH 
héovt’, darharov Opéupma. 

221 Sevois yvayKacOnv: dread causes 
forced her (at the first) to adopt this 
course ; and they are still valid. For the 
reiteration, cp. Pk. I10l © TAduwY Tra- 
ov dp’ éyw: 7b. 1462 Nelrowev duds, del- 
Topev 718. 

222 dpyd alludes to duvcOduw..~uxe 
(218 f.). She knows that her resentment 
is shown with passion. The schol.’s para- 
phrase, TovTo TO Eos, Pnolyv, o} NavOdver 
se GN’ olda rd do pares kal cupdépor, 
might seem to suggest a different reading, 
such as od Nader wv’ Gv Se? But probably 
it was meant to explain éov8’ only, 
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Thou hast greatly aggravated thy troubles, ever breeding wars 
with thy sullen soul; but such strife should not be pushed to 
a conflict with the strong. 

EL. I have been forced to it,—forced by dread causes; I 
know my own passion, it escapes me not; but, seeing that the 
causes are so dire, I will never curb these frenzied plaints, while 
life is in me. Who indeed, ye kindly sisterhood, who that thinks 
aright, would deem that any word of solace could avail me? 
Forbear, forbear, my comforters! Such ills must be numbered 
with those which have no cure; I can never knowa respite from 
my sorrows, or a limit to this wailing. 


Cre. At least cit. is-in, love, Epode. 
dv x: mor’ L.—dgiNla yevéO\a made in L from ¢idia yéveOda. 227 dakovoap’| 
dxodcal pw’ Ald. 230 xexdjoerat] Frohlich conj. cex\avoerar: Morstadt, xexrh- 
gToma. 231 L joins o¥dé to v. 230.—ék kaudtwy] Reiske conj. dxaudrwy, and 
so Frohlich, who further conj. dvaplOuwv re. 232 dvdpiOuoc L (the second a 
being incorrectly marked as long, a): dvjpiOyos r. The schol. notices a v. 7. dvdvomos, 
explained as del veuouévn év avrots: for which J. G. Schneider conj. delvouos, and Paley 


avnvuros. 


283 ewvoig y] InL the final: of edvola, andthe y, have been added in an 


223. dAda...yap is here elliptical; 
‘but (ye speak in vain), for,’ etc. In 256 
there is no ellipse. Cp. At. 148n.— 
év...8evots: cp. Pk. 185 & 7’ dédvvas..| 
ug 7 olxrpbs.—oyxyAow: this form occurs 
also in 375 and Az. 684.—ratras dras, 
these infatuated laments. (Others under- 
stand, ‘I will not put an end to these 
miseries which I suffer’: but cx7jow is 
then less fitting.) 

225 dpa is not elsewhere used by 
Sophocles: Aesch. has it twice in lyrics 
(Ch. 360, Zum. 340): Eur. never. For 
the omission of dv, cp. Ph. 764 &ws 
av7j.—Blos éx'q pe is simply, ‘while life is 
in me’: there is no reference to oxo, 
such as Nauck assumes (‘I will not check 
these laments while life detains me’). 

226 ff. tly ydp...tlvt hpovovytt kal- 
pia, ‘for i2 the judgment of what person 
who thinks aright,’ dkotoaus dv mpdo- 
dopo eros, ‘could I possibly hear a word 
of comfort suited to my case?’ That is: 
What reason for desisting from these 
lamentations could possibly be suggested 
to me, which a right-minded person would 
think satisfactory? For the ethic dat. 
tive k.7.A., cp. O.C. 1446 avdéiar yap 
macy éste Svetuxev, and zd. 810 (n.). 
For mpdoopov, ‘suitable,’ and hence 
‘suited to one’s needs,’ ‘profitable,’ cp. 
O.C. 1774 mpbagopd 0 tyuiv | kal ro Kata 

jis. 
“ Other explanations are:—(1) Taking 
the dative with mpdcpopov:—‘To what 


person who feels aright would that word 
be suitable which I should hear (= which 
would be said of me)?’ That is: Should 
I not deserve to incur a censure from 
which every right-minded person would 
shrink? Should I not deserve to be call- 
ed duaceBys? This seems forced ; and it 
does not well suit éros. (2) Taking the 
dative with axovoatps :—‘ At whose mouth 
(=from whom), that thinks aright, could 
I hear a suitable word of comfort?’ But 
such a dative seems impossible. In Z/. 
16. 515 dvvaca 6¢ od. ravtoo’ axovew | 
avépt knoouév@, the dat. is one of interest, 
denoting the person whose prayer is 
heard (‘for him’); cp. 2/7. 5. 115 «000 
fol: 24. 335 éxAves MK EOEAHOOG. 

229f. dvere is more than éG@r7e, since 
it implies relaxing a strain; cp. 721: 
Ant. 1101 aves (kopyv), release her. —dAv- 
ta, irremediable; cp. 939: so dvous, of a 
remedy (Ant. 598 n.).—KexAyjoerar: they 
must be permanently accounted such: cp. 
At. 1368 cov dpa Tobpyov, ov« éudv, KEKN}- 
ceTat. So xexAjoopat, O. 7. 522. 

231. For ék, where the simple gen. 
would suffice, cp. 291, 987.—dvd.piOpos 
has the second a short (as in Aesch. Pers. 
40, etc.). For the form of the word, and 
also for the gen. Opyvev, cp. 77.247 juepav 
avnprOuoy (n.). 

233 ad ovv=‘well, at any rate 
(though I speak in vain)’: ye emphasises 
evvola: ‘itis with good-wel/ that I speak’: 
cp. 1035: Ant. 84n. 
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pedrnp WOeL sd Tord, 


pn) TiKreW om dav aTaus. 
Kat Tt peTpov KakoTatos epu; épe, 


HA. 


TOS ent Tots POpwevors apedety Kador ; 
eV tive Tour eBhacr’ avOpatrav ; 
pyr ely EVTULOS TOUTOLS, 


LNT , ev TW T pO KELLOL XPNOTe, 


240 


Suvvatoys’ eUKNNOS, yovewy 
¥ 
EKTLLOUS loxovoa mT épuyas 


oguTovev your. 


el yap 0 pev Oavev ya Js Kat ouvoev Ov 


KeloeTal TdAas, ob de 19) TaN 


245 


deécove avtiddvovs Sikas, 


éppo. T av aidas andvtwv 7 evoéBewa Ovarar. 


250 


Ss La) \ \ \ Ai > y 
XO. éyo per, @ Tat, Kal TO Gov oTEeddovT apa 


erasure. 
a dot over wo). 
y, as at v. 164. 
etc., and Ald. 
éBdaorev L, 


The rst hand may have written etvoav avd. 


234 woel] wo ef L (with 


The breathing and accent on e& are from a corrector, and resemble 
236 xaxéraroo L, with IT and a few others: 
238 éy rim] Reiske and Morstadt con). 
241 Evpvatou Evyvatouuw L (the second v added by the first corrector, 
S): for the neglect of elision in L, cp. Av¢. 1147 cr.n. 


kaxérnros A, 
év tlot.—éBdaor ] 


242 éxriwovs] Erfurdt conj. 


234 pdrnp doel tis: these words have 
been taken as indicating that the Chorus 
was composed (in part, at least) of women 
older than Electra. Her own. tone to 
them rather suggests durjduces (134). (In 
Tr. 526 the words éyw 6é€ marnp pev 
ola ppdgw are corrupt.) 

235 ju) tlerew, since a command is 
implied by avd here, as elsewhere by 
héyw, puvd, evvérw (Ph. torn.).—dray 
drais: the mere iteration suggests the 
notion of adding; but this is developed 
by the sense of the verb: cp. Eur. He/en, 
195 dakpua daxpvol Hou pépwv: and n, on 
O. T. 175 dor 8 dv dd\Xw mpoaldors. 

236 f. «al rl pérpov...; for this cal 
prefixed to an indignant question, cp. 
O.C, 263 (n.): Ph. 1247: di. 462.— 
kaKdétaros is better attested than kaxé- 
THTOS here. In O.C. 521, too, the Mss. 
give kaxérar. Cp, 134n.—dépe in the 
sense of pép elmé: so Ar. Ach. 541 ff. 
EP's el Aaxedamovlwy tis K.T.r. | Kad ACO? 
av év Séuo.ow ;—éri rots 8., in their case: 
for the prep., cp. O. 7. 829n. 

238 eBhacr : in what human being 
has such impiety ever been inborn? Cp. 


440: Ant. 563 00d’ ds dv Brdory méver | 
vods Tots Kak@s mpaccovsw. The gloss 
évomobeTnOn points to another interpreta- 
tion of €8d\ao7’, viz., ‘has become usual’ 
(cp. Ant. 296 kaxdy vouop &BdacTe) : 

and to this the conjecture riou for ric 
(cr. n.) was adapted. 

289 ovrots, the persons who ap- 
prove such for See of the dead: cp. 
Ph. 456 brov 0 6 Xelpwr rdyabod Metgov 
abévet,... | ToUTOUS éyw Tods dvdpas ov 
orépiw ord (n.). 

240 el tw TOdcKELAL XpNTTH: pros- 
perity is here conceived as a region of 
comfort, close to which the person is 
securely established. ‘When my lot is 
cast in pleasant places.’ Cp. 1040: Eur. 
fr. 418 kakots yap ov av TpoaKerrae porn. 
Conversely, Ant. 1243 dvdpl mpdcxecrac 
kakov. (Seen. on Azz. 94.) 

241 fEvvvalow’: cp. O. 7. 1205 rls 
drais..tls év mévous | Edvorxos: Plat. Rep. 
587C Hdovats Evvoxe?: conversely, O.C. 
1134 rents kaxay vvouxos: Ph. 1168 
dxOos 6 Evvoukel. — ete hos: the only in- 
stance of this Homeric form in Tragedy 
(for in Eur. 7.4. 644 Blomfield restored 


“A 
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like a true-hearted mother, that I dissuade thee from adding 
misery to miseries. 

EL. But what measure is there in my wretchedness? Say, 
how can it be right to neglect the dead? Was that impiety ever 
born in mortal? Never may I have praise of such; never, 
when my lot is cast in pleasant places, may I cling to selfish 
ease, or dishonour my sire by restraining the wings of shrill 


lamentation ! 


For if the hapless dead is to lie in dust and nothingness, 
while the slayers pay not with blood for blood, all regard for 
man, all fear of heaven, will vanish from the earth. 


CH. 


evriwous.—taxovea made in L from isxvouca, 
Ald. : y¢ A, and so Schuppe (Zedtschr. f. oest. Gymn., 1863, p. 694). 


I came, my child, in zeal for thy welfare no less than 


244 yd L, with most Mss., and 
249 £. 


L places the words 7’ edaéBea in a separate v.—éppor 7’ dv] Martin conj. éppor rdv.— 


evoéBeva] ¢ has been written above e in L, as in A, I, etc. 
in O. C. 189 and Axt. 943 (where see n.). 


The form evceBia occurs 


éxndov). The stem of &éxndos being fex, 


eUxnQos is perh. for éf€xy os, &f«qdos (Curt. 
Etym. § 19). 

241 ff. yovéwy | éxtlpovs, not paying 
honour to parents: the gen. as with ad- 
jectives compounded with a privative (36). 
For this negative sense of é« in composi- 
tion, cp. ékdcKos, eEaiovos, Ewpos.—exrl- 
pouvs trxovoa, restraining so that they 
shall not honour: for the proleptic adj., 
cp. Aesch. Pers. 298 dvavédpov ratw 7pn- 
wou Paywy.-—mrépvyas..yowy, as Pind. 7, 
1. 64 wrepvyecow depOévT dyhaais | Icept- 
- dwyv: cp. Eur. Andry. 93 (yéous) mpds 
aldép’ exrevodpmev.—dtvtévev, as Az. 630 
éEurovous...gdas | Opnvncer: 7b. 321 dkewy 
KWKUUATOV. 

244ff. «i ydp «.7.\. She says:-- 
‘I will not cease to lament, and to in- 
voke retribution on the murderers (209f.). 
For, if they are mot to pay with their 
blood for the blood which they have shed, 
there will be an end to regard for man 
and to fear of heaven.’ 

ya here=o7ro6és, of the dead: Eur. fr. 
522 kaTOaviw dé mas dvnp | yA Kal oKid* 
7d pmdev els ovdév pérer.—ovdtv (not u7- 
dev) @y, though et precedes: cp. O. C. 935 
Bia Te Kovx éxew (after ef wn): Az. 1131 
el.,.ovx é@s. Here the parataxis affords 
a special excuse for ovdév, —viz., that this 
first clause, though formally dependent 
on el, is not really hypothetical: he és 
dead. In the second clause (e/..un.. 
décovo’), a real hypothesis, the negative 


isuy. Cp. Lys. or. 10 § 13 odk obv Sewdr, 
el bray pev déy ce..TOvS EXOpods TipwpEic- 
Gat, o§rw Tovds vdomous...h\auBavers, bray 6” 
érepov mapa rods vouous elrys KaKws, oUK 
akvots dovva dikny ; 

Electra is contrasting her father, 
whose earthly life has been cut short, with 
his murderers, who survive. But she. 
believes that his spirit lives in the world 
below, and will be active in aiding the 
vengeance (453 ff.). 

maAuv, in recompense: O.7. 100 dvw 
povov mahw | \vovras.—dvTipdvovs dikas, 
a penalty which exacts blood for blood : 
cp. Ph. 1156 dvripovov...croua: Aesch. 
Eum. 464 dvrixrovas mowator pidrarov 
TAT pos. 

249£. %ppo.r’: the re should properly 
follow aléws: cp. O.7. 258 Kupw 7’ 
éyw instead of éyw te kup@.—aldads is 
respect for those opinions and feelings of 
mankind which condemn wrong-doing; 
as evoéBea is reverence for the gods. 
Cp. Od. 2. 65 dddous 7 aldécOnre Tepi- 
krlovas avOpurous | ol mepivarerdovar* Oecy 
8 brodetcare whvev. 

251—471 The first érevoddvoy falls 
into two parts. In the earlier, Electra 
further justifies her behaviour, and the 
Chorus comforts her with the hope that 
Orestes will return. The second part 
(328—471) brings the character of Electra 
into contrast with that of Chrysothemis. 

251 éyd pev: here wév merely em- 
phasises the pron.: cp. Az. 11 n.—kal 
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Kat TOUPOV urns pOov: el Oe LY Kahos 
heyo, av vika* col yop _ eioper apa. 


HA. 


ALT YVVOMAL [EV, @ YUVQLKES, ci SoKd 
Tohhowre Oprjvous Suc popetv vw ayav* 


arX 7» Bia yap TaUT dvayKacer HE Spay, 


oy YVOTE. 


Taro opara mor ov 


aya Kar Hap Kal Kar evppovny - del 


Oaddovra pahov n katapbivorf Opa ; 
) TpoTa pev Ta PNT pos ye 


xPora soup Bein Kev cira Sapacw 


ev TOUS ewauTns Tol 


EvvEyt, Kak TVS dpXopa, KaK TOVOE OL 


ha,Betv e potas Kal TO TyTao av TENEL. 


emeura Totas peeps 


OTav Opovors AtywoOov évOakovvT low 
TOLoW TaTpeous, cio idw 8 éoOnuara 
hopovvt éxeivm TavTd, Kal mapeotious 


oTrevoovTa howBas ev0 éxetvov weer, 


253 dua] Morstadt conj. del. 
kal 7) Bla dvdyKn Tis, worep Kal 
movety, Asto this v. 7, see Ant. 223 n. 


256 Aristotle Metaph. 
DodokA7js éyet, aNN n Bla me Tadr dvayKxacer 


TO oov...Kal Tovpov: cp. Az. 1313 dpa 
wh Todpov add\d\a Kal Td cov. The chief 
stress is upon 7d ody: but the meaning is 
not merely that her interests are to them 
as theirown. These women, representing 
the people of Mycenae, desire the downfall 
of the usurper whose unpunished crime lays 
an d@yos upon the land. Their attitude 
is, so far, like that of the Argive elders 
in the Agamemnon. They wish Electra, 
not to renounce her purpose, but quietly 
to await her opportunity (177 ff.). 

253 vika: cp. Az. 1353 matoau* Kpa- 
Tels To TGV piwy viKwmevos.—hpa is best 
taken as an adv. (cp. Az. 814 dw eperac: 
O.T. 471 dw Erovra). It might, how- 
ever, bea prep.; cp. 7”. 563 &v‘Hpaknel... 
éorouny. 

255 oddotor Oprvots, causal dat. ; 
cp. 42n. 

256 dAhd...ydp: cp. 223 n. 

257 Hrs evyevt|s Yur. se. ely: Cp. 
Il, 5. 481 Td 7’ EdOerar, bs K’ érdeurs (sc. 
&qot): and zd. 14. 376. Here the adj. 
combines the ideas of birth and character: 
cp. 989: Ph. 874 add evyerys yap n picts 


255 

TOS yep, ‘rus evyev7s yer", 

dpon TAO ay, 
260 

eyeivato 

OVEUTL TOU TAT POs 

265 
SoKets he aye, 

270 


4 5 (Pp. 1015 @ 30) 


257 qr L: 


eltis r. 259 f Nauck 


kak evyevav: Ant. 38 elr’ evyevhs répuKas 
elr’ écO\Gv Kaky. 

258 watpoa...mypata, the woes aris- 
ing from her father’s murder ; and so, 
here, the woes of her father’s house. For 
this large sense of the adj., cp. O. C. 1196 
Tarpwa Kal pntpoa mnual’ arabes: Ant. 

856 marp@ov...d0dov, an ordeal bequeath- 
ed by him. 

259f. kar evddpovny is illustrated by 
271 f.—OddAovra: cp. Ph. 258 7 5 éuh 
fa | del réOnde. Shakesp. Much Ado 

76, ‘His May of youth and dloom 
of ase ’ 

261 f. 3, causal: cp. 160n.—1para 
pev...elra.,.émerra (266). The influence 
of the relat. pronoun 4 is confined to the 
first clause, as in O. C. 632 ff.: é7@ mpwrov 
pev...érecra & ixérns k.7.\.—Ta pyTpds is 
not a mere synonym for %# pyrnp, but 
rather denotes her mother’s relations 
with her: O.C. 268 ra unrpds kal rarpés. 
—%xOiora ocvpBéeBynkev, have come to be 
such. This verb, though often joined 
with the participles of elul and ylyvoua, 
is rarely construed with a simple adj. : 
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for mine own; but if I speak not well, then be it as thou wilt ; 
for we will follow thee. 

Er. I am ashamed, my friends, if ye deem me too impatient 
for my oft complaining; but, since a hard constraint forces me 
to this, bear with me. How indeed could any woman of noble 
nature refrain, who saw the calamities of a father’s house, as I 
see them by day and night continually, not fading, but in the 
summer of their strength? I, who, first, from the mother that 
bore me have found bitter enmity; next, in mine own home I 
dwell with my father’s murderers ; they rule over me, and with 
them it rests to give or to withhold what I need. 

And then think what manner of days I pass, when I see 
Aegisthus sitting on my father’s throne, wearing the robes which 
he wore, and pouring libations at the hearth where he slew my sire; 


261 mpdéra uv Ta untpds] In L the 1st hand wrote 
(Some ascribe tayév to the 
265 daBetv] L has 6 in an 


would omit these two vv. 
mpara pnrpoo, and then added rauév above the line. 
first corrector, S.) 263 tartpos] mpc L. 


erasure, prob. from §.—xal 7rd tyra] Blomfield (Aus. Crit. 1. 


p- 73) conj. 


cp. however Plat. Rep. 329 D veorns 
xarer} TO ToLovTw EvpBatver. 

264 Kak Tovd’ dpxopar. Cp. Anz. 
63 dpxbmerd” éx Kpecodvuv: O.C. 67 &k 
Tod KaT’ doTu Bacthéws 745’ apxerar. Xen. 
Hellen. 3. 1. 6 éxelwy 8 atirn h xwpa 
d@pov ék Bacthéws €669y. In such phrases 
éx is somewhat more than a mere equiva- 
lent for dé (124). It suggests the head 
and fount of authority; a sense fitting 
here. 

265 dafPetv...1r6 ryTAo8a1. The aor. 
inf. expresses the act of receiving; the 
pres. inf., the state of privation. Cp. PA. 

95 ekapaprety...vixav. For aBety (with- 
out art.) as subject of wé\e, cp. 77. 134 f. 
émépxerat | xalpew re kal orépecbac: for 
the use of the art. with ty7ra@o@a only, 
Eur. Ph. 495 Kal copots | cal rotor pav- 
hos. Somewhat similar is O. C. 808 
xwpls 76 7° elrely modhda Kal Ta Kalpia, 
unless 70 kaipia be read. For tyrdo0a, 
cp. 1326: O. C. 1200 n. 

266 olas...Soxets «.7.\.: cp. Lh. 
276 od On, Téxvov, molay p’ avaoracw 
Soxets | abrGv BeBdrwv €& Urvov orhvat 
TOTe 5 

267 8a is followed by eio (Sw 8’ and 
Ww $€ (271). For such change of the 
word in ‘epanaphora,’ cp. Azz. 898 f. 
girn mev..mpoopirgrys dé..pidn dé: Ph, 
530 f. pldraroy pev...7doTos 8’...plrou 
dé.—pev is omitted in the first clause; 


cp. 105 Nn. 


268 ff. écOrypata, the royal robes. 
He carried Agamemnon’s sceptre (420). 
Cp. Eur. £7. 319 dbs & éxelvov éxravey, | 
és TavTa Balywy apuar’ éxporra marpl, | Kal 
oxnmrp’ év ols “EXX\now éorparndare, | 
puarpovorar Xepal ~yaupodrar AaBuv.—exel- 
vo=7T@ marpl, implied in marpwos: so 
O. C. 942 avrous refers to méduv (2d. 939), 
and 7r. 260 révde to wéduv Hipurelar. 

mapertious...AoBdis (52n.). In v. 
1495 the words évOamrep xaréxraves de- 
note the place wzthim the palace where 
Agamemnon was slain at the banquet 
(203). The words év@’ éxetvov ddeoev 
here similarly denote the banqueting-hall. 
At the daily meals in the péyapov, Ae- 
gisthus, as master of the house, pours the 
libations to Hestia and other deities. 
Eustathius (on Od. 22. 335) rightly ob- 
serves that the Homeric Bwyuds ‘Epxetou 
Acés in the open avd (ZZ. 11.774) is distinct 
from the éorla proper in the megaron. 
His remark is illustrated by the phrase 
kevin Te Tpdmega | lorin 7’ ’Odvofos (Od. 
14. 158, etc.). See below, 41gn. 

Acc. to Homer. Hymn. 29. 4 ff., feasts 
began and ended with libations to Hestia: 
ov yap drep cod | elAamlvar Ovynrotow, tv ob 
mpwrn mupary TE | lorin dpxouevos omévder 
pedindéa olvov. Soph. fr. 658 & mpwpa 
ho.BAs‘Horia. Other divinities, including 
Zeus owryp, were similarly honoured; 
then the paean was sung, and the méros 
began (Plat. Symp. p. 1764). 
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dw d€ TovTwv 7™V TehevTaiay vBpu, 
TOV avroevTny Hp év Koiry Tarpos 


cov TH Tadaivy pnrpt, pntep et Xpeav 


TavTHY mpooavday TO € TVYKOLOmELNY 


n & woe Thy ov aoe TO pudorope 


275 


Swveor "Epwov ovtw exhoBovpery: 
aNN’ OoTEp eyyehooa TOUS TOLOULEVOLS, 
evpovo éxetvgy TLEpav €v  TOTE 
Tarépa TOV ayLov EK dddou KATEKTQVED, 


TavTy Xopovs loro kat pnroopaye 


280 


colo Eupny | FS) TOUS TwTnpiors. 
éya par n Uo popos Karta oréyas 
Khatw, TETNKA, KATLKMKVM TATPOS 


Katornracba, 


povrTny MSS., and Ald.: 


271 rovtwy] rodrov I, which Morstadt prefers. 


272 airto- 


yp. adtoévyrny schol. in L.—fuly made in L from jyiv. 


275 This v., omitted in the text of L, has been added in the margin by the tst 


hand.—# 8 r: 46’ L, and Ald. 


271 tovrwy (neut.), partitive gen.: 


‘the crowning outrage in all this.’ Others 
make it fem., sc. rwv UBoewv: or masc. 
(Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus), The last 


seems weaker. 

272 avtoéyrnv, the form in 0.7. 
107. avdévrns, used by Aesch. and Eur., 
does not occur in Sophocles. The second 
part of the compound is akin: to évrea, 
évrivw: cp. Hesych. cuvévrns’ cuvepyos. 
Phrynichus explains it by avréxep go- 
veds (Lobeck, p. 120). Wilamowitz on 
Eur. H. /. 839 strangely holds that the 
post-classical sense of av@évrns, ‘master’ 
(whence effendz), was the primary one, 
quoting Eur. Suppl. 442 Sov ye dymos 
avOévrns xOovos: but there Markland’s 
correction, evduyris, seems certain. 

Brunck first adopted avtoéyrny from 
the schol., in place of adropéyrny, the 
reading of all the Mss. The latter word 
occurs only in Eur. Med. 1269. Most 
editors have followed Brunck. Bergk 
and Campbell retain avropévrnv, as Monk 
wished to do (Mus. Crit. 1. 73). They 
may be right. But avroévrny is exquésitius 
dictum, and also distinctively Sopho- 
clean.—rjply, ethic dat., expressing in- 
dignant horror. 

273 tadatvy, like tAjuwy (275), 
refers to infatuated guilt; cp. 121 dvera- 
vordras (n.). 


276 ‘Hpwdry] épwvdv, made from épwiv, L. 


274 rtaitny...7ade: 
ovros cé kal od Tévd’: and 26. 841, 1331. 

275f. pracropt, one who defiles by 
bloodshed, as O. 7. 353: but below, 603, 
one who punishes the blood-guilty— 


cp. Phe 437 


*Epwov: cp. 114n. 


277 éyyeAdoa Tots movovupévots, with 
mocking exultation in her course of con- 
duct (cp. 85 T@v dpwuévwr, n.). So eyye 
AGoa in 807. eyyeday Tie properly=to 
laugh a¢ a person or thing; and that is 
strictly the sense here, since Clytaemnes- 
tra’s deeds are Electra’ smisfortunes. Cp. 
Ar. Ach. 1197 Kar’ éyxavetrar rats éuats 
Tvxaicw. Sophocles uses also the simple 
yedav in this sense, Az. 957 (axeow), 7d. 
1042 (KaKois), 

278 evpotc’, if sound, means simply, 
‘having ascertained.” We may suppose 
that at least some interval had elapsed 
between the murder and the institution of 
these rites. The usurper could not at 
first feel secure. Having resolved to in- 
stitute such a festival, Clytaemnestra was 
careful to see that the day of the month 
chosen should be precisely that on which 
the crime was committed. The word réte, 
implying some lapse of time, confirms 
this view. For evpicxew as= ‘to discover 
by reflection’ cp. 7%. 1178 n.—Others 
take evpotoa as=érreiddy evpn, z.e., ‘when 
she has found that day’ by its coming to 


5a 
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and when I see the outrage that crowns all, the murderer in 
our father’s bed at our wretched mother’s side, if mother she 
should be called, who is his wife ; but so hardened is she that 
she lives with that accursed one, fearing no Erinys; nay, as if 
exulting in her deeds, having found the day on which she 
treacherously slew my father of old, she keeps it with dance and 


song, and month by month sacrifices sheep to the gods who 


have wrought her deliverance. 


But I, hapless one, beholding it, weep and pine in the 


house, and bewail 


277 worep éyyedGoa] F. W. Schmidt conj. womepel ydGoa.—rovovpévors] Nauck 


conj. mempayyuéevas. 


in an erasure, doubtless from e. 
Dindorf. 


278 cipotc] Reiske and Meineke conj. typoto’ (as Paley 
reads): Nauck and Wecklein, ¢povpofc’: A. Seyffert, iepota’. 
281 iepd L, with most Mss., and Ald.: ipa r, 
282 6pc 7 L and most Mss.: ép@ca E and the ist hand in A, 


279 dudv| L has a 


her in the course of each successive month 
(Bellermann). So, too, Wecklein, who 
suggests that evpotoa expresses joy at the 
happy evpnuc.. 

The conjecture dpovpote’ (cr. n.) is, 
from a palaeographical point of view, 
slightly preferable to the rival conjecture 
typoto’, and is supported by Eur. A/c, 
27 ppovpSv 766’ nuap. But no change 
seems necessary. 

280 f. xopots toryot, the regular 
phrase (Her. 3. 48, Dem. or. 21 § 51, 
etc.): whence Zryalxopos.—pynroo aye... 
iepad: cp. 190 olkovoud Aadapous (n.). 

éupnv’ tepd. Every month, on the 
date of Agamemnon’s death, choruses 
sang paeans, victims were sacrificed to 
the saving gods, and a banquet (284) 
followed. Monthly celebrations were 
frequent in Greece. Thus offerings were 
made on the Athenian acropolis at each 
vouynvia (Her. 8. 41: [Dem. Jor. 25 § 99). 
There were also émiujvia to Heracles at 
the Cynosarges (Athen. p. 2345). At 
Sparta Apollo was propitiated on the 
first and theseventh of each month (Her. 6. 
57). Cp. Plat. Legg. 828 Cc Qvovras rovTwy 
(Trav Oewr) Exdoros Eupnva lepa xopovs 
Te kal ayavas povorxovs. Lucian Parasit. 
15 ai wodels...Tas ev Ov érous Tas dé Ep- 
pjvous éopras émreovor. 

trots owrnplois: especially to Zeus 
Dwrhp, and to Apollo rpocrarnpwos (637). 
Artemis, too, was often worshipped as 
owrepa or cwolrods: but indeed all the 
greater Olympian deities shared this at- 
tribute. Cp. Xen, Az. 3. 2. 9 TO Deg 
roirw (Zeus Sdter) Ocew cwrjpia..cuve- 


meviacbar dé Kal Trois dddos Oeots OUaev 
Kata Ovvapu. 

Argive tradition placed Agamemnon’s 
death on the 13th of Gamelion (about the 
end of January). So said ‘the Argive 
historians’ (of “ApyoXuKol cuyypadets),— 
according to an Argive writer named 
Deinias, who lived about 225 B.c. (Schol. 
here: Miiller, Frag. Hist. vol. 111. p. 25.) 
Possibly, then, the idea of Clytaemnes- 
tra’s hideous festival may have been sug- 
gested to the poet by some actual com- 
memoration of the event in Argolis. 
There was a cult of Agamemnon in 
various places,—notably in Laconia. (Cp. 
Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 96.) 

282 1 Svcpopos. The article is 
omitted by Nauck (cr. n.). It is not 
necessary, but it adds emphasis. 6vo- 
fopos, referring to the speaker, takes 
the article in PA. 951, 1352, Azt. 
919. Cp. 7 tdédaw’ below, 304, 1138. 
For the place of the art., as 1st syll. of 
3rd foot, cp. O.C. 257, 280, Ant. 95.— 
kata otéyas goes with «Aalw rather than 
with opadoa. Seeing the festivities in 
front of the palace, she retires to weep in 
secret (285). 

283 f. téryxa has the force of an in- 
tensive present, like yéyn@a, dédoxa, 
Kéxnoa (Tyrtaeus fr. 12. 38), uéunva, etc. 
(Cp. Curtius, Gk. Verb, ch. XVI., p. 378 
Eng. transl.) So Z. 3. 176 76 kal 
kdalovoa rérnka.—Cp. Ant. 977 Kara 6€ 
TaKbmevot... | KAavov. 

matpos k.7.A. The normal order would 
be, 77 marpos éruvouacuévny dvoTdda- 
vay daira. (As the words stand, the 
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\ , als > ia 
cL he dvoTdhaway datr AO ges 9 pth 


avTn Tos auTHny" ovoe yap Khavo-at Tapa 


285 


Too ove ooov pot Oupos dornv pe pet. 
avTn yap n Aoyoron yevvata yern) 
povovoa Towtd é€ovediler Kaka: 

© dvabeov plonpa, col porn TaTHp 


4 
TéOvyKev : 
nan ¥ 
Kak@s oAolLo, 


addos 8 ovris ev wévOer Bporav ; 
pndé o €K yowv Tore 


290 


TeV vov amad\a€gerav ot Kkatw Geol. 
TAO. efuBpile: a7Anv oTav Koy, TWOS 
Heovr ‘Opéorny: THVUKOVT OL om euparns 


Bog Tapaorar 


ov ov ot Tae airta ; 


295 


ov oov T0d earl TOUpyor, NTs EK YEpav 
Kevan” ‘Opéorny TOV cHOv vre&eOov ; 
adn’ tou Tor Telooved ¥ agiav Sinv. 
To.avf? vraktet, avy S eroTrpUver 7éas 


or 


¢ 
O 

¢ 
O 


which Nauck prefers. 
to o6vd’ L.—@épec] Nauck conj. &xeu. 


the Aldine, a comma; Brunck and others, a note of interrogation. 
though the accent remains. 


kX. 7 L, the v being partly erased, 


285 air?) made in L from atr#. 


‘. Sb is 
KNELVOS AUT TAVTA VUpdPios Taper, 300 
, oa 7 c a , 
mavT avadkis ovtos, y Taca BAaGn, 
\ 
ov yuvarEt Tas pdyas TOLOvpEVoS. 


286 rocivd’] 
290 After ré@vnxev L places a colon; 

293 xdv7] 
The scribe first 


partic. would properly be predicative; 
‘I lament that the feast has been called 
after him.’) Cp. Thue. 7. 23 al mpd roo 
oTbmaros vies vaumaxovoa, and n.on O. 7. 
1245. For the gen., Eur. #. /. 1329 
(reuévn) emwvouacueva oéber. 

The dais is the feast which, in Homeric 
fashion (//. 1. 467), would follow the sa- 
crifice (281). Acc. to Eustathius p. 1507. 
61 (on Od. 4. 524 ff.), "Aryayepvdvevos dais 
(or e cdihrba was a proverb éml ray én’ 
OEOpw evwoumévwv. The poet may mean 
that Clytaemnestra called the festival 
*Ayameuvoveos dals, in direct allusion to 
detrva dppnta (203): and this would give 
a special point to eryedooa (277 )eeps 
Eur. Or. 1008 ra.7’ érdvupa Seti Ovéo- 
tov. But the words do not necessarily 
imply more than that she called it Aya- 
peuvorv era. 

285f. KAavoat, rather than xkdalew, 
since the thought is that she is not allow- 
ed to complete the indulgence of her grief. 
Cp. 788 olwor rdAawa* viv yap oluwtac 


mapa. Ph. 360 émel *Sdxpvca Keivov.— 
ySovi\v épe: lit., ‘as much as my in- 
clination makes it pleasant (to weep).’ 
pépew 75.=‘ to afford pleasure’ (but EXxew, 
‘to feel’ it): O. C. 779 87 ovdev  xXdpts 
xapir pépor: O. TZ. 1094 él pa pépovra. 
For @uuds, cp. Her. 8. 116 9 G@Aws ode 
Ouuds éyévero Bejoacba Tov mbenov. 

287 1 Adyouor yevvala, noble in her 
professions (though not in her deeds), 
inasmuch as she claimed to be the instru- 
oe of heaven in avenging her daughter : 

7 yap Atxn vw etdev, ox eye pdvn (528). 
The Aeschylean Clytaemnestra speaks 
in the same lofty strain (4g. 1431 ff.).— 
Others understand, ‘this so-called noble 
woman,’ as if éyouoe denoted words said 
of (not dy) her. 

288 dwvotca expresses the loud tone 
in which the taunts are uttered: cp. 7”. 
267 (Eurytus taunting Heracles), gwve? 
6é, dodNos k.7.r. 

"289 £. Bicbcov= aOeor, doeBés : proper- 
ly, ‘having untoward gods,’ as ducdaluwy = 
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the unholy feast named after my sire,—weep to myself alone; 
since I may not even indulge my grief to the full measure of my 
yearning. For this woman, in professions so noble, loudly up- 
braids me with such taunts as these: ‘Impious and hateful girl, 
hast thou alone lost a father, and is there no other mourner in 


the world ? 


An evil doom be thine, and may the Gods infernal 


give thee no riddance from thy present laments.’ 
Thus she insults; save when any one brings her word that 
Orestes is coming: then, infuriated, she comes up to me, and 


cries ;—‘ Hast not ¢how brought this upon me? 


Is not this 


deed thine, who didst steal Orestes from my hands, and privily 


convey him forth ? 
reward,’ 


Yet be sure that thou shalt have thy due 
So she shrieks; and, aiding her, the renowned spouse 


at her side is vehement in the same strain,—that abject dastard, 
that utter pest, who fights his battles with the help of women. 


wrote k\veu (the ec in a compendium). 


295 airia] airia L. 


298 relcovcd y] 


ticoved ¥ MSS.—Wecklein reads ricous’ ér (as Blaydes also conjectured). 299 
—SO1 Suidas s.v. tdAaxret quotes thus: road’ trhakret: adv & érorpive wédas | 6 


mdvTa KNewos obros, 7 maca BAGBn. 


300 rai7ra Blomfield: tadra Mss., and 


‘having evil fortune.’ The only other ex- 
amples of dvc@eos are Aesch. Suppl. 421, 
Ag. 1590, Ch. 46, 191, 525.—plonpa, like 
oriynua, Sovhevua, etc. (Ant. 320 n.). 
Cp. Ph. 991 ® picos.—col pdovy: cp. 
153 n.—réByynkev, euphemistic for avy- 
péOn (schol.).—év évOa, as 847 Tov é&v 
mévoer: Plat. Rep. 605 D &v wévOe dvra. 

291f. ék ydwv, instead of the simple 
gen.; Cp. 231, 987.—ot Kdtw Geol. Elec- 
tra has invoked these deities as avengers 
(110). The prayer is that they may leave 
her in her present wretchedness. (Not, 
that, after death, she may lament for ever 
in the shades.) 

293f, 1dd’, instead of rair’, referring 
to the words just quoted: cp. PA. 1045 
Bapis re xai Bapetay 6 E€vos garw | rHYD 
ei’. 

Hgovr’ "Opéornv. In vy. 773 ff. Cly- 
taemnestra speaks as if this threat, which 
kept her in constant alarm, was made by 
Orestes himself. But his messages to 
Electra were secret (1155). The mean- 
ing is that rumours of his purpose reached 
her from friends in Phocis, such as Pha- 
noteus (45). ‘ 

295 mapacrdo’, coming up to her in 
a threatening manner: cp. O. C. 992 & 
ris oe... | KTelvor mapacrds. 

296f. ris after ody, as in O.C. 731 
év after r#s éufs.—treE€Bov, to Strophius 
at Crisa (180). Cp. 1350 bmeteréuplny. 


Thue. 1. 89 dvexout¢ovro ev0ds bOev breé- 
é9evro (from Aegina) matéas kal yuvatxas : 
2b. 137 NOe...kal €& “Apyous & brezéxerTo. 

298 adN tobi Tor Teloovedy’. Though 
Telaovo’ &r’ (cr. n.) is a specious conjec- 
ture, the text is confirmed by other ex- 
amples of ye combined with add roe in 
threats: Ant. 1064 ad\N eB yé To Kar- 
wOt: Tr. 1107 adN eb yé ro. 708’ tore. 
For the spelling of relcovoa, cp. O.T7. 
8ton. 

299f. dtAaxrtei, the word used of a 
dog’s bark, here describes a yell of rage, as 
in Eur. Alc. 760 dmovo’ vAakTwy is said of 
the drunken Heracles.—ovv is here an 
adv. (and not, as in 746, a case of tmesis): 
cp. Az. 1288 68 jv 6 mpdoowv Tabra, ody 
& éye wapév.—tédas is combined with 
mapwv as in Az. 83: so with mapécrare, 
26. 1183: and mapaorarjcev, O. 7. 400.— 
tmapav implies support and aid; cp. Ph. 
3732 1405. 

301 The adv. mdvra often thus 
strengthens an adj., as dz. gii 6 mavra 
Kwds, 6 mavr’ aidpis.—dvadkis: Od. 3. 
310 avadkibos Alylc@o.o: Aesch. Ag. 1224 
Aéovr” dvadkw.— tava BAdBn, equiv. 
in sense to 6 mds BAGBn wy: see on Ph. 
622, where this phrase is applied to 
Odysseus: and cp. 2d. 927 © mip ad Kal 
may Oeiua, 

302 ov yovarél, ze. with Clyiaem- 
nestra for his ally.—rds pdxas, such 
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eyo & ‘Opéorny Tavde Tpoopevove det 
TavoTyp ey} Sew n Taha droNAypee. 
pedhov yap ael Spav Tu Tas ovaas TE pov 305 
Kal Tas drovoras eaidas diedOopev. 
ev obv TOLOUTOLS OUTE ceadppovey, dihat, 
our’ evoreBey mdpeoTw, a\N’ €&v Tou KaxKOots 
ToAdy ° oT dvdyKn xarirndevew Kaka. 
XO. dep ei7ré, TOTEpOV OvTOS Aiyiobov méhas 310 


Aeyets Tad MpY, 7 
HA. } Kdpta: aun 


7 BeBaros | €K Soper ; 
doKer av, elrep Hv mehas, 


Oupatoy olxvely" pov 8 dypoice TUYX GAVEL. 


XO. 


7 Kav eyo Gapoovoa paddov €s _Adyous 


Tovs gous iKotpy, elmep ade TAUT EXEL; 315 
HA. @s voy admdvtos tordper* Ti wou didor ; 


Ald. 808 Another reading was éyd 5 "Opéoryy pocuévous’ del wore (schol. 


in L). 
304 to To’Twr: 
new. 


Accepting this, Wunder (De Schol. Auctor. p. 36) would alter égjfew in 
Nauck, ‘Opésrnr to ravée. 
S805 del] c has been inserted after a by a later hand in L.—wov L, with 


304 égijter] Blaydes conj. &° 


most MSS., and Ald. But one at least of the later Mss. (the Florentine A, cod. 


Abbat. 41) has wo, as Porson conjectured ; 


dvépGoper. 


SO6 KéPPoper] SiéPPopas Eustathius p. 191. 20. 


so too, Thomas Mag. p. 88 R, s. v. 
SOS ciceSev] 


Morstadt conj. edorouetv, which Nauck and Wecklein receive—%v ro: Hermann: 


év Tots MSS. 
accent are from a later hand: 


fights as he wages: for the art., 
190 Tods Pidous rovoviuePa. 

304 éprjfav: cp. dz. 34 (Ajax to 
Athena) xatpdv & édrjxets (come to my 
aid). 

SO5f. pddAov...Spav tt, intending to 
do something great,—as his frequent 
messages promised (1155). For this sense 
of dpav tt, cp. 77. 160 add’ as Te Spacey 
elpre, and O. C. 732 (n.): for wedwr 
= pres. inf., O. 7. 967 n.—Tds otras 

..Kal tds droveas, simply, ‘all pos- 
sible’ hopes; (not, ‘present, or more 
distant’:) cp. Azz. 1108 tr’ tr’ éwdoves, | 
of 7 dvres of 7’ dadvtes (n.).—pov is un- 
objectionable, though I should prefer 
pou (cr. n.). In O.C. 355 mo is a pro- 
bable correction of nov.—8répBopev. The 
perf. d:ép@opa has always this act. sense 
where it occurs in Attic writers (Eur., 
and the Comic poets). In // 15. 128 
(gpévas AE, StéPPopas) it has a pass. 
sense; so, too, with Hippocrates (8. 246), 
and with later writers, as Plutarch and 
Lucian. 


cp. Ant. 


SO9 oA} *or’] ToAAjor’ (Not roAd\jor’) L. Both breathing and 
the first hand prob. meant woA\jor’.—oAd} 7 A, 


SO7f cwdpovetvy, to observe such 
moderation as the Chorus recommend; 
evoeBety, to abstain from the unfilial be- 
haviour which Clytaemnestra resents 
(596), and which Electra herself deplores 
as a cruel necessity (616—621). The pas- 
sage is grievously marred by changing 
evoeBSety, as some do, to evoroxety (cr. n.). 
In Aesch. Ch. 140 Electra says, abr ré 
got dds cwPpoverrépay woNd | untpds yeréo- 
Oa xetpd 7 edoeSeorépar. 

ty row Kakots: similarly roc can separate 
the art. from its noun (0.C. 880, etc.). 
The vulg. & rots xaxots is not unmetrical 
(since not only vo%s, but also év, coheres 
with xaxots), but is weak. In 42. 776, 
too, Tor was corrupted to Tots.—rroAAy 


‘ot avdyky, as O. C. 293, Tr. 295.— 


KamirnSevey Kaka: Ze., as her circum- 
stances are evil, so, on her own part (xa, 
1026), she is driven to an evil behaviour, 
—i.e., to defying her mother: as she says 


in 621 aicxpois yap aloxpa mpdyuar’ éxdi- 
Odoxerat. 


I place only a comma, not a colon,_ 
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But I, looking ever for Orestes to come and end these woes, 
languish in my misery. Always intending to strike a blow, he 
has worn out every hope that I could conceive. In such a case, 
then, friends, there is no room for moderation or for reverence ; 
in sooth, the stress of ills leaves no choice but to follow evil 
ways. 

Cu. Say, is Aegisthus near while thou speakest thus, or 
absent from home? 

EL. Absent, certainly; do not think that I should have 
come to the doors, if he had been near; but just now he is 
a-field. 

Cu. Might I converse with thee more freely, if this is so? 

, a He is not here, so put thy question; what wouldst 
thou : 


and most MSS.: mo\\7 7’ E (as corrected), and Ald.: so, too, Brunck and Hermann. 
ay dyxn] L has an erasure after 7: perhaps of v, with o written above it. 312 7 
kdpra] 7 made from 7 in L.—Meineke would read either 7 xdpra mu) etc. (without 
a stop), or kal kdpra* 7 etc. 314 7 xdv| In L the rst hand wrote 7 & dy: 
a later has corrected this to 7 kav. (The accent on a is written double: perh. the 


writer intended x’ dv.) A has 7 kay. Most other mss. have 4 6’ dy (the Aldine 
reading), or 7 dav. 
9 Odav, as Wecklein reads. 
trav, which Nauck adopts. 
pldov MSS. 
pirwyv.) 


Matthiae conj. 76 oo pidov: Tournier, rd cou pldov. 


Hermann (Ofusc. 4. p. 382) and Ahrens (De Crasz p. g) favour 
Monk (Mus. Crit. 1. p. 73) and Doederlein prefer 7 

316 viv] vw Monk and Blaydes.—iorépe ri cor 
(In L there is a half-erased accent on co, and ¢/Aov has been made from 


Madvig, loropely ri 


after mdpeotw, as the context requires; 
for the opposition expressed by dvd is 
merely to the negative form of the pre- 
ceding clause, not to its sense. 

810 f. dvros...BeBwrtos. The leading 
idea of the sentence is here expressed by 
the gen. absol., as so often by the par- 
ticiple in other cases (O. C. 1038 n.).—It 
was necessary for the plot that the ab- 
sence of Aegisthus should be notified to 
. the spectators at some early moment; 
Clytaemnestra reminds them of it at v. 
Bir 
312 £. mW Kdpta recurs below, 1278; 
Tr. 379; At. 1359: but only here as an 
independent affirmative, which .is else- 
where kal xdpra (O. C. 65, 301).—@v- 
paiov, fem., as is Aupatos in 77. 533 (n-). 
—oixvetv: 165 n.—dypotor, like 174 
ovpay@ n.—TvyX Gavel, without wy, 46 n. 

314f. ixdv...ixoluny..; The force of 
7 kal, which inquires with a certain eager- 
ness (663, O. 7. 368, 757), seems exactly 
in place here. The leader of the Chorus, 
not without trepidation, approaches the 
subject which is uppermost in their 
thoughts. With 4 téyv, or 1} Say (a crasis 


Jos NE 


for which éecéav is quoted), there would 
be no interrogation. But neither seems 
nearly so fitting as 7 Kdv.—és Adyous Tous 
oovs ikoluyy instead of és Néyous ikoluny 
cot: cp. Her. 2. 28 trav éuol dmicoudvar 
és Noyous. 

316 as viv is better here than és 
vuv. 
iotépe’ th cor dtdov; This punctua- 
tion is necessary unless the text is to be 
altered. It has been called ‘harsh.’ 
But it is not more abrupt than edévac 
0é&w in 318, and it suits the slight sur- 
prise with which Electra hears the ques- 
tion. The conjecture té6 (or ta) cou pido 
throws an awkward stress on the enclitic 
go: and gol would be inappropriate. 

With the other punctuation, tordpe rl 
oot prov, the words could mean only, 
‘ask what it is that you wish’; not, ‘ask 
whatever you wish.’ Classical Greek 
writers use rls instead of darts only where 
there is an indirect question (as Aéye 74 
xpnges). In the Appendix I have 
examined the alleged exceptions to this 
rule. It will be found that, when they 
are real, they are post-classical. 
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XO. kal dy pure, Tov Kaclyyntov TL dys, 
nEovTos, 7% éAOVTOS ; eievau bédo. 

HA. Heed ye" packer eo ovdev av Neyer TOE. 
XO. uret yap. oKVEW Tpayp. aun Tpdoowr péya. 320 
HA. kat pny eyoy eooo éxetvov ouK OKY. 
XO. Odpoen: TepuKey eo ON0s, @oT dpKew pidors. 
HA. méroul?, Emel, TAY Ov pax pay elov eyo. 
XO. ay vov er Elms pn dev: ws Odpeov Opa 

THY onV Oparpor, EK Tat pos TAavTOU puow, 325 


Xpvo demu, | eK TE enTpos, evTadia yepow 


p€poveay, ota TOUS KAT voplCerar. . 


We 


XPTSOOEMIS. 


TW avd od THVOE Tpos Oupavos €€0do0us 

e\Oovca povets, @ Kacvyyytn, par, 

KOvO €V Xpove paKp@ 68a Onvar édeus 330 
June parate pe) xapiler Oat KEVG. ; 

KaLTOL TOO OUTOV y otda Ka bavT yy, OTL 

adyw “mt Tots Tapovow * wor av, et oOévos 


Ad Boy, Snocayp’ av ot 


cot plrov ;— 
L points thus: 


places a comma after wéANovTos, so that 7f may depend on eldévac. 
6] made in L from ¢dcxor r’.—zoe? L, with an erasure of « after o. 


éowo’ L, with most MSS. : trwo’ Eywy’ r. 


> > 
avTots Ppove. 
Otto Jahn thought that a verse had dropped out after 316. 317 f. 
To0 Kaolyyyrou TL pylo* | HEovToo, 7} wéAdovToG eldévar OELw. G. Wolff 
319 ddokwy 
321 éywy’ 


323 érel rav] éwel 7 av (made from 


317. Kal 5, 7.c., without further pre- 
face: cp. 892: Ant. 245 Kal dH Néyw cor: 
O. C. 31n.—Tod Kawryvytov TL oys...; 
Cp. Od. 11. 174 elré dé jor marpds Te 
kal vi€os: Ph. 439 avatlov uev pwros é&e- 
pyoouwo (n.). 

Htovros, about to come (soon), 7 péA- 
Aovros, or delaying? Do his messages 
indicate zeal, or do they not? Cp. 0.C. 
1627 péddopev | xwpetv; The words 
<eGld also mean, ‘about to come soon, or 
(at least) Aurposing to do so’ (cp. Zr. 75 
émiotparevew..74 pédrew err): but the 
antithesis recommends the former view.— 
The participles explain ri, being equiv. to 
ore HEEL, 7) MENNEL 5 cp. Aesch. Ag, 271 
yup ppovodyros dupa cod Karnyope?. 

319 dyolv ye, sc. Hew: cp. 171 f. 
—rroet: for the spelling, cp. PA. 120 n. 

321 Kal priv gywy. It depends on 
the context in each case whether kal php 
signifies (1) ‘and zzdeed,’ as in 5563 or 


(2) ‘and yet,’ as here, and in 1045, 1188. 
For the addition of ye, cp. 1045 n.—ovK 
dkvw, a dat. of manner (=ov« dxvodca). 
The emphasis is upon this phrase. 

322 dpketv = érapkelv, as in O.C. 
262. 

8323 émel, ‘for else’; z.¢., ef ut) EwerrolOn. 
So in 0.7. 433 émet implies e 76y.— 
pakpdv means, ‘so long as I actually 
have lived.’ ‘If I had not (hitherto) been 
confident, I should not have continued 
to live so long.’ 

824 Here, as in 316, viv is better 
than vuv. The Chorus wish Electra to 
cease speaking of Orestes, because they 
regard Chrysothemis as a partisan of 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus.—8édpov, 
gen. of the place whence, with dépovcay : 
cp. Ph. 613 dyowro vicov: O. 7. 152 
IIvéavos. . €Bas. 

325 Spotpov is further defined, as in 
12: cp.1560. Lys. or. 32§ 4 dde@ol...du0- 
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Cu. I ask thee, then, what sayest thou of thy brother? 
Will he come soon, or is he delaying? I fain would know. 


EL. He promises to come; but he never fulfils the promise. 
CH. Yea, a man will pause on the verge of a great work. 
EL. And yet I saved 42m without pausing. 

Cu. Courage; he is too noble to fail his friends. 

Et. I believe it; or I should not have lived so long. 

CH. Say no more now; for I see thy sister coming from 


the house, Chrysothemis, daughter of the same sire and mother, 
with sepulchral gifts in her hands, such as are given to those in 
the world below. 


CHRYSOTHEMIS. 


Why, sister, hast thou come forth once more to declaim 
thus at the public doors? Why wilt thou not learn with any 
lapse of time to desist from vain indulgence of idle wrath? 
Yet this I know,—that I myself am grieved at our plight ; indeed, 
could I find the strength, | would show what love I bear them. 


érevr av) L: in marg., émel ror dv. fw éyw] Meineke conj. &(wy éru. 324 uh 
viv MSS.: wy vuy Monk and Blaydes. 325 rarpos ravrov] marpés 7 avdrod 
(made from srarpds tavrod) L.—dvow] pocav IT, whence Frohlich conj. picav éx 


TavTov Trarpés. 
Go00ca] Nauck writes éoréca. 
330 For waxp@ Hartung conj. ye rdde. 
u has been erased after @ in L. 


Mekler (in 6th Teubner ed. of Dind.) writes kaou. 
Seebeck conj. d\yotca: F. W. Schmidt, olxvoica. 
331 yp. Puxj warala L. 


matpio Kal duounrpior.—pvor, adverbial 
ace., “by birth’: cp. 1125:—Z7.. 380 
marpos pev ovoa yeveow Hvpirov. 

326 XpvodGepiv: the name occurs 
nowhere else in the play, except in v. 
158. Eur. uses it once, Or. 23 Xpuad- 
Bemis Idiyéverd 7 "HXEéxtpa 7 eyo. For 
the place of the name in the sentence, 
cp. 695.—évtddua, evayiovara, offerings 
for the grave of Agamemnon: viz., (1) 
libations, yoal, and (2) some other 
articles, such as flowers, and perhaps 
cakes, described at v. 434 by the word 
Krepiouara, as distinct from dourpd. Cp. 
vy. 405 é¢umupa (n.). It is evident that, 
even if she is attended by a mpécmoNos, 
Chrysothemis carries some, at least, of 
the gifts in her own hands: cp. 431 oy 
éyets xepoiv.— For the tribrach in the 5th 
foot, cp. 0.7. 719 n. 

327 oia is nom. to voplferar, not 
acc., as though ¢épev were understood: 
cp. 691. To pay funeral rites was 7a 
voustoueva moety (Aeschin. or. 1 § 14) or 
pépew (Dem. or. 18 § 243). Isae. or. 2 
§ 46 évayl&) air@ Kal’ Exacrov évavTov. 


329 é)- 


334 dpovd] 


328 pos Bvpavos eEdSots, close to 
the thoroughfare of the @vpdéy or vestibule 
(O. Z. 1242): ep. Aesch. 72%. 33 mud@v 
én’ €&6601s. These words go with evets, 
while €\8o0tca emphasises her boldness 
in seeking such publicity. As ad implies, 
she has often done so before; cp. 517 6s 
a’ éretx’ dei | un To Ovpalayv y ovcay 
alaxivew ptdous. 

830 For the absence of caesura, cp. 
Ph. or n. 

231 Ovpo.. xapller8ar: cp. Anti- 
phon Jer. I. y. § 2 (uéOn) éralpe Te 
Aus xaplfecbac: Eur. fr. 31 épyn yap 
boris eVOdws xapiferar | kax@s TedeuTa. 
So O.C. 855 épyn xdpw dots. The verb 
xaplfoua is nowhere else used by Sopho- 
cles. 

332 altro. trocottéy y olSa, as in 
O. T. 1455: cp. At. 441 Kaltoe Tocobréy 
y éericracba doxd.—KapavtTyyv, St, 
instead of 671 Kayw: cp. 520 f.: Ph. 444 
TovTov ola’ ef SGv xupe?; (n.). 

333 f. For the repeated dv, cp. 0.7. 
339 n.— ol’ avrots hpove: cp. Ar. Ach. 
446 Tyrtédwy 8 aya ppove. 
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vov & & Kakots atone mew vpepery Soxet, 335 

kal By Sokety pev Spav Tl, Wnpatver dé py. 

TovavTa 8 adda Kal oe Bovdopat TOE. 

KaLTOU TO pev dikavov Ux 7 yo héyo, 

ah’ D ov Kpiveis* ei O _ehevbepay pe Set 

inv, Tav KparouvTay earl move dKoveTed. 340 
HA. Sewov yé o ovcoar TATpOS ov ov mats edus 

Keivov eho Bau, 77s d€ TuxTovoNns pédeww. 

darav a. ydp co Tapa vovbernpara 

elvyns OvdaKTd, KovoeV &k OavTns héyets. 
tel éhov ye Odrep’, ) ppovety Kakas, 345 


335 Suidas s.v. bpeuévor quotes these words, riety & & xaxots dgeuévy Soxet. 


8336 Hartung writes, mney & éué. 
and Ald.: Wecklein conj. 
Hoffmann, rowatra uaddov: 
838 7 yo made in L from 7 ‘yo. 


Toadra & ap duc « 
Stirenburg, TOWWUT’, ddeXon, which Nauck receives. 


$887 dda Dindorf: a@\\a Mss. 
-Bovrolunv: Kayser, rowatra djra: 


840 dxooréa L, as in 77. 431 jKoce. 


335 vhepévy, submisse: oP Eur. Ale. 
524 KaTbavety wpemevny, ‘resigned to 
die.’ Here the figurative mAeiv gives a 
special sense to the partic., viz., ‘with 
lowered sail.” So Ar. Ran. 1220 bdéo- 
Oar por Soxet? | 7d AnKUAov yap Todo 
mvevoettar wort. Plut. Luc. 3 ped? 
jucpay mev dpemévors méwy Tois iorlors 
kai Tarewots, viKTwp d€ érapouévots. 

For the image, cp. Eur. Med. 524 dx- 
poure Nalpous Kpacmédous (with close-reefed 
sails) brexpuyey | THY ohy cTéuapyor, & 
yovat, ywooahylay : Ar. Ran. 997 adn 
drws, & yevvdda, | wh mpos épyhy ayri- 
héfers, | GANA cveTeldas, dkpowce | Xpwmevos 
tots lorios x.7-A.: and conversely Azz. 715 
vads doTis éyxpar® méda | Telvas drrelker 
undév. Ovid Lfist. 1. 8. 71 moderatius 
opta, | Et voti, guaeso, contrahe vela tut. 
Shakesp. Henry VI., pt. ili, act 3 sc. 3. 5 
‘Now Margaret | Must strike her sail, 
and learn awhile to serve | Where kings 
command.’ 

336 kalpa Soxetve.7.\. Her thought 
is, doxe’s wey Spay ti, mnualvers dé ov: 
‘you have merely the semblance of being 
active against our foes, without really 
harming them. I will not imitate you. 
The first ut affects all that follows it. 
Such a combination of independent nega- 
tives is especially frequent in denials of 
illogical conduct; since Greek idiom loved 
to bring out a want of consistency by a 
parataxis with wév and dé. Thus Plat. 
Alcid. 1. p. 124C €y@ ydp Tor ov Tepi per 


god Néyw os xph TadevOFjvar, wept 5 euov 
oJ. Dem. or. 18 § 179 ovx elroy mév 
Tatra, ovx €ypava dé (‘I did not say 
these things, but fail to propose them’). 
Similar is O. C. 277 Kai uh Oeods TimOvres 
elra Tovs Oeods | Tuolpatst moetcbe unda- 
BOs. 

8837 rowatra 8’ ddAAa. She wishes 
Electra’s behaviour to be a faithful copy 
of her own. Cp. Her. 3. r9r rd wep 9 
Tav BaBvr\wvrlwv Baciera Erolyce..., érolee 
kal 6 Kipos érepa rovatra. Plat. Rep. 372D 
ynpacot TeNeuT@vTes aAov ToLodroy Biov 
Tos éxyévois mwapaddécovow.—The Ms. 
a\Ad is impossible. Thus placed, it 
could not have the ‘appealing’ force 
claimed for it by Schneidewin (‘ Come, 
thus do thou also’): cp. 411n. It is 
strange that any doubts should be felt as 
to a (cr. n.). 

338 ff. Kalro. To piv Sikatoy K.7A. 
Chrysothemis, like Ismene (Azz. 6s), 
recognises the duty from which she 
shrinks. The poet’s object is not to con- 
trast a good with a base nature, but the 
heroic with the commonplace. —kplveis, 
decide, choose. ‘The contrast is between 
the pronouns rather than between the 
verbs: thus the sense would be the same, 
if we had, odx 7 éy® xplyw, add’ 7 od. 
(Cp. O. 7. 54n.)—el.. pe SeC=el uéAW: 
cp. 0.7. 1110 el xpy Te Kame wK.t.A.: Tr. 
749 € Xp7) mabey ce.—édevépay, whereas 
Electra is a slave (1192). 

tyv. A monosyllable, followed by a 


a SP on 


ee ee eee 


A he 
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But now, in these troubled waters, ’tis best, methinks, to shorten 
sail; I care not to seem active, without the power to hurt. 
And would that thine own conduct were the same! Never- 
theless, right is on the side of thy choice, not of that which 
I advise; but if I am to live in freedom, our rulers must be 
obeyed in all things. 

EL. Strange indeed, that thou, the daughter of such a sire 
as thine, shouldst forget him, and think only of thy mother! 
All thy admonitions to me have been taught by her; no word 
is thine own. Then take thy choice,—to be imprudent; 


S41 dewdy yé o° ofcayv] Blomfield and Monk conj. dewdv oé y’ ofcav: Nauck, 
dewiv oé idcay. 345—351 A. Scholl regards these seven verses as 
interpolated. Otto Jahn proposed to delete vv. 345, 346. Leutsch (Phz/ol. xxxvill. 
p. 159) thinks that something has been lost before v. 345, and also after v. 346. 

345 ere’) érei 8, made from éred’, L.—Odrep’, 7] Odrepov xr, as Musgrave 


conj.—Blaydes conj. érel ’Eeho ye Odrepov: Nauck, duotv édod dé Odrepov. 


pause, can begin the verse even when, as 
here, it is non-emphatic: so O. ZT. 1448 
409. But more often it has emphasis, as 
O.T. 546 cot, 2b. 986 (7.—mdvT’, adv. 
(301).—dKovoréa: for the plur., cp. 
Ant. 677 £. duuwrtéa...qconréa (n.). 

8341 Sevov ye. For this ye in com- 
ment, cp. PA. 1225 devdv ye pwveis (n.). 

342 tis...1uKTOVeHS, as O.7'. 1247, 
the pres. part. expressing the permanent 
relationship ; cp. Eur. /oz 1560 70¢ rire 


o (‘is thy mother’), and 0.7. 437n. 


pédev: schol. povrigey. The per- 


‘sonal use of péAew was admitted by 


Aesch. (Ag. 370 Geovs Bporév aétotcbar 
perew), and Eur. (2. F. 772 Geol rav 
adikwv | uédovor). We are not obliged to 
assume it here, nor in Az. 688, Tevxpw 
7, qv porn, onuhvare | wérew pev judy, 
etvoely 6 byiy dua: but in both places it 
gives the simplest construction. 

343 f. Tdpd vouvleripara: the posses- 
sive pron.=an objective gen., €uob: cp. 
O. T. 969 TeuGe 7bOw: O. C. 332 O7.-- 
wpoundig.—kelyns Si8axtd: cp. 77. 934 
éxd.daxdels rav Kar’ olkov: O.7. 1437 
undevos mpootyyopos.— ek wavTys: cp. 885. 

345—351 The text, which has been 
suspected (cr. n.), is sound; but the train 
of thought is somewhat obscured by com- 
pression. 

‘You forget your father, and care only 
for your mother. All your counsels to 
me come from her. Then (érevra),—that 
being so,—give up the attempt at a com- 
promise. Make a choice (ého0 ye). You 
can be imprudent (¢povety kakws), —as you 
say that I am,—and loyal to your dead 


father. Or you can be prudent (povodca), 
and forgetful of him,—as you actually 
are; you who (771s) say, indeed, that you 
would show your hatred of the murderers 
if you could; and yet, when I do resist 
them, you try to turn me from my pur- 
pose. You merely add the shame of 
cowardice to our woes.’ 

845 ée0’, ‘then,’ ‘after that’; z.2., 
‘such being the case,’—that you side 
with Clytaemnestra. This use of the 
word in logical inference is not rare (cp. 
Zl. 5. 812, to. 243). Others render it: 
(1) ‘Further’—which does not fit the 
context: or (2) ‘And yet,’ ‘neverthe- 
less,’—a sense which ézre:ra seldom bears 
except in a question; ¢.g., Eur. Alc. 821 f. 
OE. yurn pev ody b\wrev ’AdpArou, Eéve. 
HP. ri oys; ereira Sjrd p’ ékevigere; 
Nor is that sense so suitable here. 

€\od ye. The effect of ye is merely to 
emphasise the verb,—opposing a definite 
choice to a compromise. Cp. 411 ovyyé- 
verbé y’: 1035 érlorw vy’. When ye is 
thus added to the imperative, it is more 
often in such combinations as épa ye puny 
(0.C. 587), or maioal ye udvrot (Az. 483). 

povelv kKakas, to be imprudent. The 
chief theme of the timid sister’s speech 
(328—340) has been prudence; as in 994 
she insists on ryv evAdBecay, and Electra 
says (1027) (A@ ce Tod vod, Tis dé devNlas 
OTUYo. 

Other explanations are:—(1) ‘Choose 
to be thought either lost to right feeling, 
or, if you have such feeling, then at least 

forgetful of your duty.’ (2) ‘Choose to 
seem either wntelligent (if you are 
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y] Tav piv ppovovea pn pupae EXE * 
HTLS héyeus pev dprios ws, € ha Bors 


oévos, TO TOUTOV [Loos exdeifevas av" 

€pou dé tarpl avr TUYLOPOVBEDT|S 

oure Evvepdeis THY TE Spacav EKTPETELS. 350 
ov tabTa Tos. KaKoio. Seiiay € EXEL; 

eel Sidafov, 7) pat e€ €uov, Th pou 

Képoos yevour’ dv Tovee Anédoy your ; 

ov la; KaKOS pe, oid’, eTAPKOVVTOS & euol. 


hutr@ Se TOUTOUS, W@OTE TO TeOvnkoTL BS 
TyLaS mpoo darren, el Tis €OT exel xapts. 

ov & npty 1 [LLoOUea paucreis pev hoya, 

Epy? b€ TOUS povetor Tou TAT POS: Evvet. 

eya pev ouy ovK av TOT, ove’ el poe Ta oa 

pehhor Tis oloew dap, ef olow vuv ydLOas, 360 


TOUTOLS vrrevxdBouyze* got d€ mAovcia 
tpdarela Keio Ooo Kad meptppelT@ Bios. 
€uol yap eoTw TOULE fy AvTEtY pLovoY 


846 wi wvijuny] Kayser con). kat wvelav. 
Michaelis conj. “wplav. 
kovvrws MSS., and Ald.: 


LogpokAjs* amapkovvTws é€uol.] 


Leutsch supposes a lacuna after this v. 


dmapxovyrws Thomas Mag. s. v. dmapke? (p. 24. 16), which 
Dindorf and Nauck adopt.—é’ éuwol Brunck: 


8347 déyes] Aéyous E. 351 dear] 


354 érap- 


be moc Mss. [Thomas Mag., /.c., 


$55 f. Transposed in L, the right order being 


merely the blind instrument of our rulers); 
or, if you act with clear understanding 
(ppovotoca),—thinking to benefit me,—at 
least forgetful of your father.’ Both these 
views assume that the question is merely 
between two interpretations which might 
be placed on the present conduct of Chry- 
sothemis. But Electra is putting the di- 
lemma between imprudent loyalty and 
prudent disloyalty. 

346 Tov idov, meaning esp. her 
father: cp. 241 yovéwy: 652 pido. (In 
368, however, @iAous = Electra and Ores- 
tes.) 

847 f. ‘rs, causal, because v. 346 
describes the course which she is actually 
taking. The words Néyes wev.. éxdeiZevas 
dy correspond with gpovovea, as illus- 
trating her prudence; while 349 f. explain 
the sense in which she forgets her father. — 
picos: Electra puts bluntly what Chry- 
sothemis veiled by the euphemism 07’ av- 
Tots ppov@ (334). 

349 mdvra, adv.—tipwpovpévys: the 
midd., as in 399, where the active would 


be normal. ‘To avenge one’ is usu. 
Tyuwpety Twe (the accus., denoting the 
person chastised, being often omitted), as 
O. T. 136 yn TH5e Tiémwpodvra. ‘To pur- 
7sh a person’ is usu. Tywpetcbal Twa (to 
which a dat. of the person avenged can 
be added): Ph. 1258 bs ce Timwpyoerat. 
Conversely in 0.7. 107, 140 Timwpety= 
Tipw peta Oa. 

850 oire...re: cp. O. C. 1397 n.: 
Ph. 1321 £., 1363. —THV TE Spacav: more 
pointed here than éué re dpwoav: ‘her 
who does act.’ 

351 pds Kakoior, ‘in addition to 
the miseries’ of the family—Not :—‘Do 
not these things involve cowardice in ad- 
dition to being base?’ That would re- 
quire Mpos T@ Kak@, as Plat. Crito Pp. 46a 
BH duct T@ Kak@ Kal aloxp& 7 (=dua Ta 
kaka elvat).—SedrAlav exe, cp. Dem. or. 
18 § 279 70 dé 57 Kal rods mpos ee avrov 
dyavas édoavta viv él révd? jxew Kat 
wacay éxe kaxlay. 

352 émel, z.c., if there be indeed any 
good in such counsels. Cp. 323. For 


—_e 
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or prudent, but forgetful of thy friends: thou, who hast just said 

that, couldst thou find the strength, thou wouldst show thy 

hatred of them; yet, when I am doing my utmost to avenge my 

es givest no aid, but seekest to turn thy sister from her 
eed. 

Does not this crown our miseries with cowardice? For tell 
me,—or let me tell thee,—what I should gain by ceasing from 
these laments? Do I not live?—miserably, I know, yet well 
enough for me. And I vex ¢hem, thus rendering honour to the 
dead, if pleasure can be felt in that world. But thou, who 
tellest me of thy hatred, hatest in word alone, while in deeds 
thou art with the slayers of thy sire. I, then, would never yield 
to them, though I were promised the gifts which now make 
thee proud; thine be the richly-spread table and the life of 
luxury. For me, be it food enough that I do not wound mine 


indicated by f’ and a@.—reOvynxét.] 0 from w in L. 8357 july from uv L.— 
For jul 7, Gomperz conj. 7 ay. 359 ofy was omitted by the scribe of L, 
but has been added above the line by a late hand: it is omitted in L? (=Lb).— 
et por T2 oa] Wecklein conj. ei dts réoa: Tournier, ef wou réca, with dco. for é¢’ 
ofc in 360. 360 pA dx] wéAXNE E, I. 362 rrepippelrox L. 8363 Totpue 
pn Nurety] The 1st hand in L wrote rod wé (not me) wh Avmetv: then Tod was 


altered to réu (sic), to avoid blotting in the erasure over v. 
have either rodué (as A),—sometimes written rovjme,—or Tod me (as I). 


this controversial éve with the imperat., 
see 0. T. 390, O. C. 969.—1 pad’ é€ 
épov: cp. 565 7 yo ppdow. For the par- 
enthesis, Schneid. cp. Eur. Cycl. 121 
ametpovat 6’, 1 THe Sor, Ajnunrpos oraxur. 

354 émapKxobytws occurs nowhere 
else in classical Greek: though, as Din- 
dorf notes, it is cited by the grammarian 
Joannes Philoponus (7th cent. A.D.) in 
his rovixa mapayyéApara, p. 39-17. But 
thecorresponding sense of érapxeiv, though 
rare, is well-attested: Solon fr. 5, 1 Técov 
Kpatos, docov érapket, It seems unneces- 
sary, then, to read dmapkovvyTus. 

356 Tpordrreiv, render as a tribute: 
cp. Z/. 24. 110 Tdd€ KOd0s AXLAAHL TpoTt- 
drrw. Pind. WV. 8. 36 ws matol kdéos | uh 
ro Stopamov mpocdyw. Plat. Soph. 231A 
wn etfov avrois mpocdmTwuev yépas. 

el tis dor’ exet xdprs, if any gratifica- 
tion can be felt in the nether world,— 
brov TO xalpew pndamod voulferas (Aesch. 
Lum. 423). For éxel=év “Acdov, cp. Az. 
855, Ant. 76. 

857 f. ply, ethic dat., (thou, whom 
I am asked to regard as hating,) 272.— 
éiver, here= ‘art their adly’: whereas in 
263 the same phrase, applied to Electra, 


The other Mss. 
For con- 


means merely that she dwells in the same 
house. 

359 f. td od..84p’, the privileges 
(in regard to soft living) which the rulers 
confer upon her.—éq@’ otet, as in 333, in- 
stead of the simple dat.—yA8as, seperbis. 
Eur. fr. 986 mAovTw xdwoa Ovynrda 57, 
yuvat, ppdver. 

S61 f. trexd8our: on these forms, 
see O.7. 651 n.—tAovola: in contrast 
with the kxeval rpdmefar of 192.—rrepip- 
petrw, be superabundant; a sense of 
mepippetv not elsewhere found in Greek of 
this age; but cp. Plut. Per. 16 (referring 
to the domestic economy of Pericles), ov- 
devds olov (as is usual) év olkig weyddy Kal 
Tpaypacw apOdbvots mepippéovTos. 

363 f. rovpe pr) Avteiv: ‘For me, 
let it be food enough that I do not pain 
myself (by a base compliance with the 
murderers)’: éué for éuaurjv, as éuol for 
éuauTe in Ant. 736 dw yap 7 “wol xp7n 
pe THod’ dpxew xGov6s; For the figurative 
sense of Bécxnua, cp. Aesch. Ch. 26 d¢ 
aldvos 6° ivypotor Bboxerac kéap. The 
phrase \vureiy éavrdy seems to have been 
familiar: Eur. Cycl. 336 ws rodprveiv ye 
Kal hayety roid’ huépay, | Leds obros av- 
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Booknpa’ ™mHs ons & ovK €p@ iil TUYELW. 
ove av ov, oddpov y ovoa. voy d > €€ov Tat pos 365 
TAVT OV dpiorou maida KexhnoOar, Kahov 
THS PNTpPds* ovTw yap davet TetoTous Kay, 
Gavdvra Tarepa Kal pidous mpodovoa cous. 
XO. pndev Tos opynv mpos Jeav: ds Tots Noyous 
eveoTw ap.pow Képoos, el ov pev pdBous 370 
Tots 7mO8e xpno Pau, Tots Oe cots avTn mau. 
XP. eyo eV, @ ‘yuvatkes, nbds eit ws 
TOV THOOE pvdov ovo av euro Onv Tote, 
el 7) KAKOV peyeorov eis aut HY iov 
BKOUG’, ) TaUTHY TOV paKpov TXHTEL you. 375 
HA. dép’ eiaé 59 70 Sewdv- et yap Tave€ fLou 
perlov Tu hé€eis, ovK dv avretrouw ert, 
XP. add’ eEepa oor may Ooov Katou eyo. 
ped\Novar yap o, €& Tave€ pn AnEes your, 
évrav0a méubew evOa py wo? ndtov 380 
dhéyyos mpoodpe, (aca & &v Karnpedet 


jectures, see Appendix. 
a later hand has written Aa over ruxeiv. 


8364 rvxew] axe E, Pal., 


Vindobonensis. In L 
365 viv 5] In L & has been inserted 


by S. 867 otrw. L.—meloros] Nauck writes m)etcrov. 371 airy r: 
avr L. 372 eiul made in L from ed uy. 873 od] Triclinius wrote 
xovx (IT, with 6’ superscript, and E as corrected): Brunck, Kové’. 8374 ari] 


Opdroot Toto. cwppoat, | Nurety Se pndev 
avrév: Eur. (?) fr. 174 (Nauck) uh obv 
ee Numrely cavréy (where Hermann con- 
jectured pH vuv Oéd\e | Aue ceavrir). 
The tone of the phrase here is explained 
by the context. In the preceding verses 
Electra has fully set forth her view: now 
she is summing it up, in words suited to 
a hearer of whose sympathy she despairs. 
‘Enough for me if I do not offend my 
own sense of right’; z.e., ‘I must obey my 
own instincts,—as you follow yours.’ 

Remark the resemblance to the pas- 
sage where Antigone—summing up her 
position—compares the moral pain of 
neglecting her duty with those penalties 
which she contemns :—xelvos dv 7d-youv* 
toibe 0’ ok adytvouat (Ant. 468). There, 
too, we have a Sophoclean triad of 
clauses, the third echoing the first,—as 
Ths ofs 5’ ovK épw Tyuhs TuXew here re- 
iterates the sense of gol 6€ movola... 
Bios (n. on Ant. 465 ff.). 

One of the scholia recognises the tra- 
ditional reading, and explains it correctly : 


—rTovro pévoyv éué Bookérw, TO MH NUTECY 
éué advtHv, el (‘as I should do, if’) rots 
povetor Tod twarpds melOecOa dvayKacbn- 
couat.—The conjectures have been nume- 
rous: see Appendix. 

8365 008’ dv od k.7.A., sc. pans (or 
Hpas), as ovoa=el elys (or Hoda): for the 
ellipse of a verb after dv, cp. 77. 462, 
Ph. 115. 

8366 aida, where the dat. madd is 
also admissible: cp. At. 838 n.—ke- 
kAyo Sat: cp. fr. 83 KarapKe? rode KexAjo- 
Qa marpds. By forgetting her duty to her 
father, she as it were repudiates him, and 
will be known only as Clytaemnestra’s 
daughter. Here (as in 341 f.) it is im- 
plied that the paternal claim on filial 
piety is naturally stronger than the mater- 
nal (Aesch. Aum. 658 ff.: Eur. Or, 
552f.). In the case of a son, 7d puntpds 
kaeio Gar conveyed a reproach of effemi- 
nacy: thus in Soph, fr. 139 (from a satyr- 
play) a boy is described as now too old 

bntpos KadetoOat ratda, Tod TaTpos mapov. 


(See, too, Eur. £7. 933 ff.) 
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own conscience; I covet not such privilege as thine,—nor wouldst 
thou, wert thou wise. But now, when thou mightest be called 
daughter of the noblest father among men, be called the child 
of thy mother; so shall thy baseness be most widely seen, in 
betrayal of thy dead sire and of thy kindred. 

Cu. No angry word, I entreat! For both of you there is 
good in what is urged,—if thou, Electra, wouldst learn to profit 
by her counsel, and she, again, by thine. 

CHR. For my part, friends, 1 am not wholly unused to her 
discourse ; nor should I have touched upon this theme, had I 
not heard that she was threatened with a dread doom, which 
shall restrain her from her long-drawn laments. 

EL. Come, declare it then, this terror! If thou canst tell 
me of aught worse than my present lot, I will resist no more. 

CHR. Indeed, I will teil thee all that I know. They pur- 
pose, if thou wilt not cease from these laments, to send thee 
where thou shalt never look upon the sunlight, but pass thy days 


376 ef yap] Elms. conj. e& 6¢ (ad O. C. p. 115: Ladin. 
378 éfep4 co L (with 7 over o from a later hand), L? 
379 dytes] L has A7jfeue made from 
380 U7 


Tournier conj. 7uas. 
KZJOE KIX. Pp» 70): 

(=Lb), and Ald.: éep@ roc A and others. 
yEneo (or AjEowe?). AjEous r, and Ald.—yédwy] yp. kal N6ywv schol. in L. 


mo@’| Nauck writes unéd’. 


381 rpocbper] kardyer Eustathius p., 1839. 61.— 


Katnpepet] Nauck conj. kaTwpuxe or KaTwpuxec. 


367 mdclorots: as below, invv. 975— 
985, she imagines how she and her sister, 
if they act nobly, will be praised by all. 

369 pdtv, sc. elrys: mpos dpyny, 
‘angrily’; like pds Blay, mpds ndovjy, etc. 
(Ph. gon.): Ar. Ran. 856 ob 6€ un mpds 
épyhv, Aloxdd’, ada mpadvwrs | Zeyx’. 

370 dpdotiv is best taken as dat. 
fem., ‘for both of you,’ ‘on both your 
parts’: though (notwithstanding its posi- 
tion) it could be also gen. fem. The ob- 
jection to taking it as dat. masc. with rots 
Adyous is that the noun or pron. joined to 
dudw or dumorépw is usu. dual, as O.C. 
483 e& dudoiv xepoiv, O. T. 683 dudoiv dm’ 
avrow. Similarly duddrepor usu. takes a 
plur.; for 77. 21. 115 xelpe merdocas | 
duporépas is exceptional. A discrepancy 
in the number of the verb is more frequent, 
as Plat. Rep. 478 A duvdpers 5é duorepal 
€OTOV. 

371 tyobe...atty, referring to the 
same person, as Ph. 841 rovde...Tovrov 
(n.). Electra is in need of caution, and 
Chrysothemis of loyalty. For maAw, cp. 
1434 

372£. éyd piv: 251n.—TT ws, fere: AL. 
327 Toadra ydp mus Kal Neyer KwOUpET aL, 
—p0wv, in a disparaging sense, as Eur. 


Andr. 744 Tods gods 5é wvOous padiws éyw 
pep. 

373 008’, ‘nor.’ Brunck wrote xovs’, 
wishing ovdé to mean ‘not even’ (cp. O.C. 
1429 00d dyyehoduev Pdafpa). But this 
is unnecessary, esp. as troté follows. 

874f. tov: cp. O. C. 17471 lovra 
povov | Totow dualuos.—oxyore: 223. 

376 ‘106 Sevov: so Antigone to Is- 
mene, Ant. 95 éa we.. | mabey ro Sewdv 
TovTo.—e. yap Tovdé jor. Elmsley pro- 
posed 6é instead of ydp. But the spondee 
can stand in the sth foot, since et coheres 
with the following words (the metrical 
effect being as that of one word, e.g. é&au- 
povmevov): so O.C. 115 &v yap Tw mabey. 

379 ydp, prefatory : 32.—ydev, though 
v. 375 ends with the same word: cp. 161, 
163 (ya...yav). This may have prompted 
the weak v./. Aéyov. 

380 ff. évrav0a=évraviol, asin 7+. 
1193.—€v0a pur tote... poo der: cp. 436: 
O.T. 1412 éxpipar’, év0a uhmor eodpecrd’ 
ért: Tr. 800, Az. 659.—fdoa, implying 
that it will be a living death; cp. Azz. 
888 fara TuUBeve. 

Katnpeded, lit. ‘roofed over’; the oréyi 
meant is a vault or dungeon, not a natural 
cavern (though the adj. would suit that 
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o7eyy xIovos ™moo exTos vprycrens Kand. 
Tpos TAUTA ppatov, Kat HE a mo? vortepov 


Ta Jovoa pemly* 


XP, pari ® 


vov yap év KaA@ ppovel. 
HA. 4 Tavra on pe kat BeBovdevytau mroeww ; 
OTaV TEP oikad Atytobos pop. 


385 


HA. aN eCixouro TOUOE y" ouver’ €v TAYXEL. 


AP. 
HA. 
Ps 


Tv, @ Tahawa, T6v8 emnpaow hoyor ; 
eh Gety EKELVOV, EL Tl TOVOE O 
omres maOys Tt XPNMA; Tov ToT el hpevar ; 390 


Opav voet. 


HA. ors ad’ UpL@v os Tpoorar eKpvya. 


UP: 
HA. 
XP. GN Hv av, ei ov 
HA. py pe 
XP. 
HA; 
XP. 


382 yGovds] Nauck writes 7é\ews. 


(Ars p. 55). 


883 «kal ue] Blaydes conj. Kod je. 


Biov Se Tov TapovTos ov pela EXELS ; 
Kaos yap ovpos Biotos wate Oavpdoa. 

ev ppovew yHTiaTaco. 
+’. °Q7 lal re > 7 
exdldacKe Tots didois elvar KaKHD. 

> > > 4 a “ > > a“ 
ah ov dwacKe: TOUS KpaTovoL & eixabetv. 
ov TAUTA Odmrev’ ; ovK €“ovs TpdtroUs eyes. 
Kahov ye pevtor pn E aBovdias tect. 


See. 


For oréyy x9oves Wilamowitz conj. 06\m oréyns 
(Hermes XIV. p. 176).—éxrds] Schenkel conj. 


évTds.— kaka Wecklein conj. Ta oa 
385 7 TadTa 57 we L, with 


most mss., and Ald.: 4 tadra ydp we Triclinius (T, with a few of the later Mss.), 


also). So the sepulchral chamber of An- 
tigone is a karnpedis TUuBos (Azz. 885, 
n.: cp. 20. 774, and 891). 

X9oves tHoS’ exrds, because the usur- 
pers might well fear the sympathy which 
disaffected Mycenaeans (like the women 
of the Chorus) would feel with Electra. 
Some critics seek to alter the text (cr. n.), 
thinking that the prison ought to be 
either in or near the house, or at least in 
Argolis. But they have overlooked Elec- 
tra's own words in 391, referring to this 
threat—érws ad vuwov ws mpocwrar 
expiyo, 

dpvycess, decantabis: cp. Ant. 658 
mpos Tadr’ epupelrw Ala | Evvatmov. AZ. 
292 Bal’, del 6° iuvovmeva. 

8383 f. mpds Taira is often joined to 
the imperat. in warning or menace; cp. 
820; O. T. 426; O. C. 4553 Ant. 658; 
At, 971, 1066, III5. 

Nauck reads ov, the conjecture of 
Blaydes. But kal is right. She says, 
‘reflect (now), and do zo¢ blame me after 
the event.’ This is manifestly fitter than, 
‘reflect, and you we// not blame me,’ etc. 

év KANG, evkacpov schol.: Xen. H. 4. 3. 


5 voulcavres ovK év KaN@ elvac mpds Tos 
omNlras lrmouaxeiv: so, too, Eur. Heracl. 
971, etc. Cp. xadov (éort)=Kalpioy in 
Ph. 1155; and es kadhov =kaiplws in O.7. 
78. 

, 385 q Tatra 84 «7A. The formula 

87] expresses lively surprise, just as in 
Ph. 565 7 TadTa 67) Powl—E re yol Evvvav- 
Bara | ..dpdow..; There is no reason 
for preferring 4...yap (cr. n.), which is 
slightly less animated. It may be noticed 
that 7 ydp, as used by Sophocles, usually 
asks whether an inference from the pre- 
vious speaker’s words is correct (‘am I 
to understand that...’): see eg. O. 7. 
1000, 1039, 11733 Ph. 248, 322, 654. 
But here the question is virtually no more 
than an astonished comment. 

kat BeBovAevvrat: kal emphasises the 
verb: cp. ant. 726 ol rn\uKolde Kal didaté- 
MeoOa Oy..; O. Z. 772 n. For the perf. 
pass. with middle force, cp. 94 

387 GAN éElkouTo: cp. 0. Gs 44 aN’ 
trew...defalaro.—rovsé y ovver’, ‘for that 
matter,’ ‘if that is all’; cp. 605, 787: 
OVC. 23a 1. 

388 tiva...tdévd’: 


cp. Zr. 184 Tl’ 
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in a dungeon beyond the borders of this land, there to chant 


thy dreary strain. 


Bethink thee, then, and do not blame me 


hereafter, when the blow hath fallen; now is the time to be 


wise. 
ISI 


Have they indeed resolved to treat me thus? 


Cur. Assuredly, whenever Aegisthus comes home. 


1a bes 


If that be all, then may he arrive with speed! 


CHR. Misguided one! what dire prayer is this ? 


1 


That he may come, if he hath any such intent. 


CHR. That thou mayst suffer—what? Where are thy wits? 


1 Div 


That I may fly as far as may be from you all. 


Cur. But hast thou no care for thy present life? 


EY, 


Aye, my life is marvellously fair. 


CHR. It might be, couldst thou only learn prudence. 


eis 


Do not teach me to betray my friends. 


Cure. I do not,—but to bend before the strong. 


2 see 


Thine be such flattery: those are not my ways. 


Cure. ’Tis well, however, not to fall by folly. 


preferred by Elmsley (J/ed. 678), and adopted by Nauck and Blaydes.—ye L, A, 
etc.: wor r, and Ald.—BeBovdevyrar] BeBovAevrar 1st hand in I'.—zoewv L. There is 


room for « after o, but no trace of it: cp. 319. 
891 mpocdrar’ éxpiyw] Lud. Dindorf conj. mpoowrdtw piyw. 
kaxnv] C. Hartung conj. Kaxols.. pidny. 


elmas, w yeparé, Tévde ror Adyov; O. C. 
68 n.—rdAawa, ‘misguided,’ as Ismene 
says to Antigone, oluo: radatyys (Anz. 82). 

389 el ti Tavde, with a shade of irony, 
‘anything of this kind’: O.C. 1034 voets re 
TouTwv; O. T. 1140 éyw TL ToUTWW K.T.N. 

390 tov wor el dpevov; Cp. Art. 
42 Tov yvwpns ror’ ef; (n.). 

891 des without dy. as in 688.— 
tpov, bitterly identifying her sister with 
her foes, whom she has hitherto called 
‘them’ (348, 355, 361).—mpoostar’. 
Several recent editions read tpocwtdatw 
goby with L. Dindorf, on the ground 
that this was the correct form of the 
superl. adv. It is certainly the only form 
which elsewhere occurs in classical Attic. 
But Herodotus, at least, could say mpoc- 
grata dmixécba (2. 103); as also Ta 
dvwrata (2. 125), ol...caTwrata éoTewrTes 
(7. 23), where an Attic writer would have 
used dywrdtw, karwrdrw. Pindar has 
mepairepov dA\wy (O. 8. 63), instead of 
mepairépw. Thucydides uses éyyvrara (1. 
13 etc.) even more frequently than éyyvu- 
rarw (3. 38 etc.). It seems rash, then, 
to assert that Sophocles could not pos- 


387 otvex’] clvex’ L? (=Lb). 
395 diros.. 


396 cixabew Elms.: elkddew MSS. 


sibly have used mpocwrara, especially 
when it is so decidedly commended by 
euphony. 

392 Blov...roU mapdvTos, as com- 
pared with the life in the vault (381). 
Electra herself had said that it sufficed for 
her (354): 

393 Kadds ydp «.7.\. For this use 
of yap in a sarcastic retort, cp. Ar. Ach. 
71, where the mpéoBus has described him- 
self and his colleagues as dmo\Avmevor, 
and Dicaeopolis rejoins, o@éddpa yap éow- 
founv ey x.7..—Savpdoat: cp. Thuc. 
1. 138 détos Pavpacai. 

395 ois didois, 2.2. To marpl, as in 
346. 

396 cixafetv: cp. 361 n. 

397 tavrTa, cogn. acc., radryy Thy 
Owrelay. For the verb, cp. O.C. 1336.— 
ovK nous K.T.d.: euovs is predicative, like 
tly’ in 388 (n.). 

398 ye emphasises caddy: pévror= 
‘however’: O. 7. 442 n.—py §. The 
crasis of uA with é« occurs also in Az. 
278, Onl L075, Lh. 407, 06. 727, 1235. 
—teoely, to be ruined; as 0.7. 50, 146, 
By ke LOR OEE SO) 4p 


60 


HA. 
Pad 
HA. 
AS 
HA. 
AP, 
HA. 
APs 
HA. 
xP. 
HA. 
xe. 
HA. 
xP. 
ELAR 
XP. 


, > 
Terovpel , 


TOS elrras ; 7 T@ 
ov exTay’ avTy* 


399 riuwpovueva I. 
405 rot 5] rod Or. 
with most Mss., and Ald. : 


in L from ei. 7r. 


399 A woman, speaking of herself 
in the plur., uses the masc.: dzt. 926 
mabdvres dv Evyyvotuev HuapTynKores. 

400 ovyyvounv. Ismene defends 
herself by a like excuse,—alrodca rovs 
bd xOoves | Etyyvoray loxew (Ant. 65). 

401 ‘dn, maxims, sentiments: cp. 
Aesch. Zh. 717 ovK dvdp omNirny Todo 
xp orépyew &ros.—mpos KaKay, it befits 
them: for this use of mpdés, cp. Az. 319, 
581, Io7I. 

403 pj To, ironical; cp. Eur. Hee. 
1278 4 rw wavely Tuvdapls roodvde mais: 
id. Med. 365 adN od te rabry Tadra’ wh 
Ooxetré mw. 

404 oimep..6800. The gen. is parti- 
tive, just as in 1035 ol..driulas. The 
only peculiarity is that 6508 is used in an 
abstract sense,—‘to that point of journey- 
img’;—as we might have of ropelas, or of 
wraynudruv. 

405 1 dépets. mot has better au- 
thority than rq@ (cr. n.), but the latter is 
certainly to be preferred here.—éyarvpa 
probably refers to some articles of food, 
perhaps cakes, which she (or a hand- 
maid) was carrying to be burned at the 
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el Xpy, Tarpt TUL POUPLEVOL, 
Tarp de ToUTa, oida, ovyyrepny EXEL. 
TavT earl Tarn pos KAK@V eTaer a. 
ov & ovxi metoel Kal cuvaweress epot ; 
ov Onra: pr To vou TOTOVS Elnv KEVy. 
Xepyropat Tap olmep €aTddnv odov. 
Tou o epTopever ; TO pépers Ta" eeTUpaG 5 
EAT NP. [pe TEM TEL Tarpt TupBevoa xods. 
vo pever Tar Bporap ; 
TOVTO "yap AcSau Gedets. 
éx Tov dihwv mevrfetoa; TO TOUT PET ED ; 
€x Selatos TOU VUKTEpoOU, Soxetv uot. 
@ Oot tratpe@ot, ovyyever GE y adda vor. 
exeus TL Odpoos TOUOE TOU tapBous TEpL 
€l [LOL déyous Thy ow, elToue av TOTE. 
GN ov KdTowWa mAnY emt GpLKpov dpadca.. 


400 


‘405 


410 


404 xwpijcoua:] L has o in an erasure (from w). 
L has the « of éuopedn: in an erasure (from v?).—zo0t gépac L, 
T@ pépes x (including T). 
Triclinius.—746’ @umvpa] Nauck and Blaydes conj. xrepicuara. 
408 oy ékrav’] ov y’ éxrav’ Monk. 


7@ may have been due to 
407 7 made 
409 76] Herwerden 


grave (cp. 326n.). Thus Lucian, speak- 
ing of offerings to the dead, says (Charon 
22), Kalovol Te Ta wehineks detrrva, Kat 
és Ta dptyuata olvov kal peNlxparoy, ws 
yotv elxdoa, éxxéovow. Chrysothemis, 
in her reply, naturally speaks of the xoal, 
since they formed the most characteristic 
part of the rite. But it seems impossible 
that the word €urupa should directly de- 
note the libations, as was supposed by 
the schol. (ra5° €usrrupa* tavras Tas omov- 
dds), and by Triclinius. There is nothing 
to show that the term éumupa, ‘burnt 
offerings,’ was ever extended to offer- 
ings generally; or that fe@upa could 
mean, ‘offerings at a mupd’ (as the grave 
is called in gor). In the only other place 
where Sophocles uses the word &zrupa, it 
has its ordinary sense (An¢. 1005). 

406 rupPeicat Xods, to offer them at 
the tomb; cp. Az. 1063 cua TupBeioa 
TAPY. 

407 Bpordy, though referring to the 
dead; cp. 462: Aesch. Ch. 129 xéouea 
tacde xépviBas Bporots (to Agamemnon). 
But in Azz. 851 Bporot are opposed to 
vexpol. 
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EL. 


I will fall, if need be, in the cause of my sire. 


Cur. But our father, I know, pardons me for this. 


EY. 


It is for cowards to find peace in such maxims. 


Cur. So thou wilt not hearken, and take my counsel? 
EL. No, verily ; Jong may be it before I am so foolish. 
CHR. Then I will go forth upon mine errand. 


EL. And whither goest thou? 


these offerings ? 


To whom bearest thou 


CHR. Our mother sends me with funeral libations for our 


sire. 


EL. How sayest thou ? 


For her deadliest foe ? 


Cur. Slain by her own hand—so thou wouldest say. 


ECE, 
this ? 


What friend hath persuaded her? 


Whose wish was 


CHR. The cause, I think, was some dread vision of the 


night. 
FET... 


Gods of our house! be ye with me—now at last! 


CHR. Dost thou find any encouragement in this terror ? 


ET; 


If thou wouldst tell me the vision, then I could answer. 


Cue. Nay, I can tell but little of the story. 


conj. 7@s.—roir’] Elmsley conj. 746’ or rd’. 
Vindobonensis and Pal., also Suidas (s.v, svyyéveode). 
17, 172.—Blaydes writes ovyyévec@’ ér’. 

414 én] Frohlich conj. éros.—cpuixpdv] L has 
The rst hand wrote either opuxpod or cuixpa: the 
Above 6, the letters wy (from the 1st hand?) are 


with most Mss., and Ald. 
the letters dv in an erasure. 
former seems more probable. 


411 cvyyévecbé y’] ovyyévecd’ 
ovyyévec0é te Priscian 
413 déyos Triclinius: Aéyeo L, 


408 $v kktav airy. Not dv y: she 
is finishing Electra’s sentence for her. 
Cp. Ph. 105, 985. 

409 t® Toir wperev; The spondee 
in the 5th foot is correct, since roi’ co- 
heres with its verb, giving the effect of a 
single word. (Cp. 376.) 

410 8elyaros, a word often used of a 
terrifying dream: Aesch. Ch. 523 é« 7 
éveiparow | Kal vuKTimddryKkTov Oe_pdtwv 
memahuevn | xoas e@reupe tdode dvcdeos 
yuh. Eur. Hec. 69 rh mor’ alpowae evyv- 
xos ottrw | deluact, Pdopuacw; Lycophron 
225 am@oa vuxtipora delwara. 

Soxetv enol: cp. O. ZT. 82 GAN’ elxdoa 
pév, dvs (n.). At v. 426 she speaks posi- 
tively; as if the recital of the dream had 
raised her surmise into certainty. 

411 col matpdor, the gods of the 
Pelopid house: see on O. C. 756 mpos 
Gedy matpgwy: and for the synizesis in 
Geol, also 2b. 964 n. 

ovyyéveobé y’: cp. O. Z. 275 6b Ewetev 
eicael Oeot: Aesch. Ch. 460 (the Chorus 


invoking Agamemnon) dy 6é yevod mpos 
éxGpovs. For ye, cp. 345 n. 

dAAa viv, ‘now at least,’ —though not 
sooner. Cp. O. C. 1276 meupdoar’ adn’ 
byets ye (n.). She hails the dream as a 
sign from the nether world that vengeance 
is imminent, and invokes the gods of her 
house to co-operate with the y@dvio. 

413 clmow dv tote. When dy is 
the second syllable of the 5th foot, it is 
usually preceded by an elision; as in 
Eur. Andr. 935, 1184; Phoen. 1619, 
1626; Heracl. 456; Eur. fr. 362 xkdmo- 
odoa’ dv marpos (Pors. Suppl. Praefat. 
Pp. Xxxiv). 

414 émi cpixpoy, lit. ‘to a small ex- 
tent,’ like él modv, éml wéya, éml waxpor, 
etc. Cp. Plat. Soph. 254 B kowwvely..Ta 
pev ém ONlyov, ra 6 émt moda. G. 
Wolff's reading, él opixpov, could mean, 
‘in a few words,’ but is less natural here. 
—dpdoat is almost redundant, as in O.C. 
35) 50, 1582. 
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HA. hey’ 


lal le 
GANA TOUTO' TOAAA TOL TpLKpoL hoyot 


415 


eapnhav 780 kal Kat oplwoav Bporovs. 
XE. oyos Ts aur ny €or eloLoely TaT pos 

TOU ov Te KOfLOU Oeurépay Opudtav 

€hOdvtos eis has: eita TOVd ef€eotioy 


7H Eau haBovra OKNTTpOV, oudpet ToTe 


420 


avTos, Tavuv Oo Atyvo Bos: Ek TE Tovd ave 
Braorewv Bpvovra Badd\Ov, @ KaTdoKLOV 
TAacav wyeveo Ga THY Muxqvaio xOova. 
TowuvTA Tov TapdvTos, Hvix’ “H\tw 


, Ey ¥ 2 , 
SELKVUTL TOVVAP, €x\VOV eEnyoupevov. 


425 


, \ , > , \ y 
mrelw S€ tovTwy ov KaToLda, TAHV OTL 
méumer pe Kelvyn Tovde Tov doBov xapw. 


partly erased. opixpa A, E, etc. 
Scholl regards these vv. as interpolated. 
TEpay. 


: omuKpav r. ouixpov I’, and Ald. 


415—425 A. 
418 devrépav] Morstadt conj. vuk- 


Nauck would reject the v., and take marpds €\@dvTos x.7.X. as gen. abs, 


419 Morstadt infers from era, and from v. 645 (dccwv dvelpwv), that something 


has been lost after €\@évTos els pus. 
most MSS. 


415 optxpol Adyou, here in the sense 
of ‘few,’ ‘brief,’ rather than trivial. Cp. 
O.T. 120 év yap wOXN’ av e&edpor padely. 
O.C. 443 @rous curkpod xdpu. 

417 ff. matpos..dSevtépay opidlav= 
marépa avois duchodvra: cp. Eur. Heracl. 
581 vuels 6’, ddeh\pOv } mapoic’ duAla, | 
evdayovoire. So Ph. 868 olxov’pnua... 
Eéve (n.). : 

éhéotiov mygar: cp. O. 7. 1411 Aaddo- 
civ éxplwar’ (n.). The floor of the 
Homeric megaron was not of wood or 
stone, but merely of earth trodden hard; 
Odysseus, when he sets up the axes, digs 
a trench in it (Od. 21. 120). mAEar, then, 
affords no reason against referring épéc- 
tov to the hearth in the megaron (270n.). 
But the vision of the tree becomes more 
intelligible if we imagine the sceptre 
planted at the altar of Zeus Herkeios in 
the open avd of the house (Azz. 487). 
The suppliants at the household altars of 
Oedipus can say of themselves, é{duecd’ 
épéorio (0.7. 32). 

This sceptre is described in the Ziad 
(2. 1o1 f.) as the work of Hephaestus, 
who gave it Zeus; Hermes transmitted 
it to Pelops, from whom it passed to 
Atreus and Agamemnon. The Homeric 
sceptre is often called xpvceov (£7. 2. 268, 
etc.), prob. as being ornamented with 


421 é« Te] éx dé Ty 
: T@t L, 1: whence Bergk conj. «Aava in place of @addév. 


422 ¢ A, with 
424 Tov 


gold foil, or studded with gold nails (Z/. 
I. 246 xpvoelors Hove memapuévor). 
Among the objects found at Mycenae are 
some supposed remains of such sceptres 
(Schliem., JZyc. 201, etc.). 

odhdper tworé x.7.A.: cp. 268 n. 

421 ff. é« te may have been preferred 
by the poet to ék 8€ on account of raviy 
5.—Bptovra, luxuriant (with foliage) : 
ep. £1. 17. 56 (vos) Bove dvbet’: O. C. 
16n.—@...yevéoOar: for the inf. ina rela- 
tive clause of oratio obliqua, cp. Her. 6. 
117 dvdpa ol Soxéew omdirnv avTiothvac 
béyav, TOD TO yévevov Thy domlda aca 
oxidgew. Thuc. 2. 102 dNéyerar dé Kal 
"AXkualwye..., bre 5) adddobac adrov..., 
Tov AmddNW...XpPHoTaL K.T.r- 

The vision resembles that of Astyages, 
who dreamed that a vine sprang from his 
daughter Mandané, the wife of Cambyses, 
Thy Be dumedov émioxety thy’ Aclnv racar. 
The 6éveiporéddou explained this to mean 
that her son (Cyrus) should reign in his 
grandfather’s stead. (Her, 1. 108.) The 
spreading branches figure also in the 
dream of Xerxes (2d. 7. 19): éddxee...é- 
oTepavecbar édalys Pad, amd dé THs 
édalns Tods KAddous yhv macay émirxey. 

In choosing the sceptve of Agamemnon 
as the stock from which the wondrous 
growth is put forth, Sophocles may have 


eee 


ee 
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Ev. Tell what thou canst; a little word hath often marred, 
or made, men’s fortunes. 

Cur. ’Tis said that she beheld our sire, restored to the 
sunlight, at her side once more; then he took the sceptre,—once 
his own, but now borne by Aegisthus,—and planted it at the 
hearth ; and thence a fruitful bough sprang upward, wherewith 
the whole land of Mycenae was overshadowed. Such was 
the tale that I heard told by one who was present when 
she declared her dream to the Sun-god. More than this I 
know not,—save that she sent me by reason of that fear. 


(made from roé) L, with most Mss., and Ald.: rod TI, and the schol. on O.C. 477, 
who quotes vv. 424 f. 425 delxvvor] delkvve schol. on O.C. 477.—é&nyouuévou] 
In L, yo, written over the final ov, has been partly erased. éyyouuéyns A, T', E. 
427 we keivn L, A, etc., and Ald.: w’ éxelvn r.—rod p6Bov] Tod rdpBovs cod. Ienensis 
B. 7 (14th cent.), with rod gdB8ov written above. 428—430 Morstadt, A. 
Scholl, and Todt reject these verses.—The Mss. (except I) and Ald. make Electra’s 


speech to begin at v. 428. 


Turnebus was the first editor (1%52—3) who, following 


had in mind the words of Achilles (77. 1. 
234 ff.); val ua rdd€ oKAmTpov’ TO bev 
oUmore PUANa Kal Ofous | Pioer, érel 67 
mpara Touny év spect NéXourrev, | vd’ 
avabnrAnoe. 

424. tov mwapovrtos has better Ms. 
authority than rod mapévros, and is pre- 
ferred by most editors; but the choice is 
nicely balanced. (1) Tov gives the sim- 
plest construction for mapévros, and the 
better rhythm. But it is also somewhat 
strange, as implying that the presence of 
one person, and no more, was to be ex- 
pected on such an occasion. In 927, Tod 
mnolov mapbvTos jvix’ wAdvTo, the refer- 
ence is definitely to the paedagogus. (2) 
tov is strongly recommended by Eur, 
Med. 67 ‘jxoved Tov déyovTos, od dSoKxay 
k\vew. The constr. then is rocatra éé&n- 
youpuévou &kAvoy Tov, mapovros qvika rio 
deixvuct 7d dvap: and mapéy7os is properly 
predicative, =‘inasmuch as he was pre- 
sent’ (and therefore able to tell). On the 
whole, I now prefer rov. Hartung, to 
show the constr., points thus, toward rou, 
mapovros nvix’ x.7.A.: needlessly, I think, 

“HXl@ Selkvvor robvap. Cp. Eur. 7.7. 
42a Kawa o Hee vvé pépovoa pdouara, | 
héEw mpds albép’, ef te 67 760 ear’ diKos. 
Schol.: rots yap madavots 200s jv dmrorpo- 
muagvouévous (by way of expiation) r@ 7Alw 
dunyetoOar Tau dvelpara. The popular 
attributes of "H\vos suggest more than one 
reason for such a custom. 1. He is the 
god of light and purity, dvds Oeds (Pind. 
O. 7. 60), who dispels the terrors of dark- 


ness. 2. As the all-seeing god, mavéz7- 
Ts, he is especially the detector of guilt 
(Od. 8. 270), able to reveal the lurking 
danger which an evil dream might fore- 
shadow. 3. And, generally, he is a 
saving power (owrjp, Paus. 8. 31. 7): 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 213 Kadoduev avyas 
“HXlov cwrnpiovs, 

426. ov kdrowa, wry K.7.v.: cp. 
410 n.—réurrer pe Kelvyn. Ellendt agrees 
with Brunck in writing pw’ éxelyn, on the 
ground that the demonstrative pron. gains 
emphasis by the elision. But there is 
really nothing to choose. The fact that 
the best Ms. (L) has the rarer form may 
be allowed to turn the scale. (Cp. Zr. 
1091.) 

428—430 These three verses, which 
the Mss. give to Electra, and which 
several recent critics reject (cr. n.), clearly 
belong to Chrysothemis, and are genuine. 
Electra’s exclamation of joy (411) caused 
Chrysothemis to ask if her sister had any 
ground for hope (412). Electra replied 
that, when she had heard the dream, she 
would say. This showed her sister that 
Electra relied merely on the fact that 
Clytaemnestra had seen some fearful vision. 
Now, therefore, instead of asking for 
Electra’s interpretation, she merely re- 
peats her counsel (383 f.) before proceed- 
ing on her errand. The words zpés vuv 
Oedy k.T.. (428 ff.) show the train of her 
thought. To Chrysothemis, the alarm of 
Clytaemnestra (427) is more important 
than the apparition of Agamemnon. The 
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mpos vuv Oeav oe Niccomo Tov eyyevav 
éwot mibécbar pnd aBovdia mecetv: 


> , 
€l Va 


> Yd x A / 4 
ATMTEL, UV KaK@ peTEL Taw. 


430 


HA. adX, @ pin, TOUTWY [eV ov Exes Xepow 
Top Bo Tpoo ays pndev: Ov yap wou Béuts 
ovo OoLov eyOpas amo yuvaikds toravar 
Kreplopar ovoe Aovtpa mpoo péepew Tatpt* 
GAN 7) mvoatow 7 Batuoxadet KOVEL 435 
Kpvrpov vv, evOa py ToT els evn TAT Pos 
TOUTOV TpOTeoe pndev: adN orav davy, 
Keyphe avTy Tavra owléclw Karo. 


apy) my re AY, et fa) T\ynpovertaTyn yern) 


TOT OV eBhaore, Tao Se Suva pevets Xoas 


440 


ov av mol, ov y exrTewe, THO eméoTede. 
oKebar yap e cor tporditas avTy Soxet 


Triclinius, gave vv. 428—430 to Chrysothemis. 


4380 dmwoa] dmdon L. 


433 The rst hand in L wrote, 0v8’ dcvov éxPpdo yuvaixdo iordvac: a later hand 


has inserted dd above the line. 


do is wanting in some of the later mss. (as I’); 


but present in others (as A and E), and in Ald. For dé, Wecklein (47s p. 6) conj. 


mpos, as Dindorf, too, suggested, though both keep dé: Tournier, rade. 
writes, od’ dovov éxOpas iordvac xreplowara | yuvackés. 
poatow (and so Nauck and Blaydes read): 


Nauck 
435 mvoaicw] Heath conj. 
Blaydes, wvoais 66s: Reiske, mup@ 5Sés: 


dream is only a new reason why Electra 
should be cautious,—not why she should 
hope. 

The current ascription of the verses to 
Electra was doubtless prompted, by verse 
413. It was supposed that the recital of 
Chrysothemis must be immediately fol- 
lowed by the comments of Electra. But, 
as Hermann observed, the phrase aBouNa 
megetv would alone suffice to show that 
the verses belong to Chrysothemis ( (cp. 
398). Nor could the warning, ov kakg 
pére. maduv, be fitly uttered by Electra. 

428 Tdv eyyevov, ‘the gods of our 
race’: cp. Ant. 199 yiv marpwav Kal Peods 
tous eyyeveis (n.). The phrase of Electra, 
Geol marpior (411),—recalling the memory 
of her father,—would be less fitting for 
Chrysothemis. 

429 f. dPovdla, causal dat.; cp. 398 
é& apouNlas. (In 7%. 597, aloxdvy mecel, 
the dat. is one of manner.)—odv KaKe, = 
kaxdv madotoa (383 f.). Cp. 61 odp 
képdet.—pérer, sc. we, ‘thou wilt come in 
search of me,’ to help thee: schol. a’ry 
merenevon me Kal d&iboers wera ood yevéo- 
Oat. 


431 ddd, beginning the appeal: 0.7. 
14, O. C. 238 f.—@ iy. The bitter 
feeling seen in vv. 391 and 403 has passed 
away before the new hope, and she speaks 
with affectionate earnestness. — Totty 
pev, as opposed to the offerings recom- 
mended in 449. 

432 ff. ov...0éuts, it is not sanctioned 
by usage, 008’ 6cvov, nor is it pious to- 
wards the gods: zus fasgue vetant. Cp. 
Ant, 74n.: Plat. Phaedo p. 108 A Trav 
dolwy re Kal vouluwv (meaning rites in 
honour of the dead): Ar. 7h. 676 dora 
kal vo pid. 

ex Spas did yuvaikds: for dd, ‘on the 
part of,’ cp. 1469: O. C. 1289 kal radr’ 
ad wtudv .., Bouryooua | ..Kupeiy éuol. 
The prep., emphasising the quarter from 
which the offerings come, is suitable here. 

krep(opar’, used at 931 as including 
libations (894), but here distinguished 
from them. See on O. C. 1410 GAN &y 
Tdgowot Oéabe kav KTeplruacw. The verb 
kreplfew occurs in Anz. 204 (n.).—Aovtpd 
=xoas: 84 n. 

4835 f. GAN 7 mvoatow K.7.d., ‘cast 
them to the winds—or bury them deep in 


eee, aa eee ee 
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—So by the gods of our house I beseech thee, hearken to me, 
and be not ruined by folly! For if thou repel me now, thou 
wilt come back to seek me in thy trouble. 

EL. Nay, dear sister, let none of these things in thy hands 
touch the tomb; for neither custom nor piety allows thee to 
dedicate gifts or bring libations to our sire from a hateful wife. 
No—to the winds with them! or bury them deep in the earth, 
where none of them shall ever come near his place of rest ; but, 
when she dies, let her find these treasures laid up for her below. 

And were she not the most hardened of all women, she would 
never have sought to pour these offerings of enmity on the grave 
of him whom she slew. Think now if it is likely that the dead 


Johnson (Lond. ed. 1722) méacow (Frohlich, 4 ’v réaow). 436 xpiwov] Todt 
conj. ptyov.—tvOa] Meineke conj. évOev. 437 6rav] Tournier conj. éo7’ dv. 
438 cwféc0w] cwfécOw L, with most MSs.: cwférOwy r, 439—441 A. Scholl 
rejects these vv. 439 5 dy] The v./. yap, found in some of the later mss. 
(as E and Pal.}, is written above 8’ dy by the 1st hand in L. 440 raciy 
éBAacre] Dobree conj. éB\acte racdv.—dvopmevets] Todt conj. dvopeve?: Nauck, 


duaceBels. 441 éxreive, 7G5’'] Kolster conj. éxrewer, wd’. 442 airy] Nauck 
the earth.’ The first thought isa passion- to his tomb, z.e., where they will be ve- 


ate utterance of scorn and loathing. Cp. 
Eur. Bacch. 350, where Pentheus, in his 
rage against Teiresias, cries, xal oréupar’ 
dvéuows Kal Ové\i\arow péOes. Tro. 418 
’Apyet’ dveldn kal Ppvyay érawécers | avé- 
pots pépecOar | mapadtéwy’. Ap. Rhod. 1. 
1334 GAN’ avéuoor | Swouer amardaklyv. 
Theocr. 22. '167 loxov (dicebam) roidde 
' moda’ Ta 6” eis wypov Bxero Kia | rvoy 
exo.’ dvéuovo. (So, too, the Latin poets: 
Verg. Aen. 11. 795: Hor. C. 1. 26.1: Ov. 
Grist. T0225 > Libull. “1."'5. 36, etc.) 
The passage is wretchedly enfeebled by 
the conjecture poatoww (as if she were to 
sink them in a river). 

Kpiov adapts the general notion 
(dg@avicov) to Kéver: with mvoatew we 
supply rrapddos, or the like. The zeugma 
is of acommon type: Od. 9. 166 és yatay 
érevooouev .. | karvov 7’ abrav re POoyyhv 
dleov re Kal alyoy: 15. 374 ov jmeldcXov 
éorw. dxovoa. | ovr’ eros ore Te epyov: 
20. 312 olvowd Te muwvouévoro | Kal alrov: 
Pind. P. 4. 104 ore epyov | or’ esos 
evrpdmedov Kelvoiow elmdév: Aesch. P. V. 
21 iy’ ovre dwvhv ob're Tov woppiy BpoTwy | 
owe. 

an here and in 624=atrd: it stands 
for the masc. pl. in O. 7. 868, and for the 
fem. in O.C. 43.—@v0a prj mor’, with fut.: 
cp. 380n. The conjecture tvOev is spe- 
cious, but needless; the meaning is, ‘in 
a place where they will have no access’ 


{2S /aV1. 


mote from it.—edvyv is peculiarly fitting 
here, since the offerings are those of a 
false wife. Cp. Aesch. Ch. 318 &0a oa” 
éxovow etvai. Anthol. Pal. append. 260 
keluas és adxpunpovs Kal ddauméas “Avdos 
evvas. 

437. GAN Grav Odvy. If the offer- 
ings are buried deep in the ground, they 
will thereby be committed to the care of 
the véprepo: cp. Az. 658 ff. Kptiww 765” 
éyxos rovuov, exOurov Bedrur, | yalas 
épvéas evOa pu Tis OWerat, Paxx avro ve 
“Avéns Te owfovTwy KaTw. When Clytaem- 
nestra passes to the nether world, let her 
find these treasures laid up for her there. 
They will be witnesses to her conscious 
guilt. 

The conjecture eo?’ dv for Stay is un- 
necessary, since Twféo0w=cwlopmeva 7.— 
ketmrAu: cp. 7. 23. 618 (of a cup), 7H 
viv, kal col TovTo, yépov, KetundLov ~oTw. 

439 dpxiv, omnino, preceding the 
negative, as in Ant. 92 (n.), Pk. 1239.— 
tANnpPoverTaTH: Cp. 275. 

440 ¢Bdacre, with initial €, as in 
1095, Ph. 1311 €& ns €Bdaortes (n.): but 
above, in 238, this e is long. 

441 ov y..7@8: for dde after a 
relat., cp. O. C. 1332 ols dv od mpocO7, 
totad épack’ elvar xpdros: Ph. 86 f.: Tr. 
23, 820.—éméorede: 53 nD. 

442. The position of avrq shows 
that the dat. must be influenced by zpoo- 
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yépa TAS ovy tdporor *SéSerbar veKus, 
«® \ 
vd As Oavav aty.os wate Svopevns 


lal , 
enacyadicOn, Kami Novtpotow Kapa 


445 


a Q ¥.» \ A 
Kydidas e&euakev. apa pn Soxets 
~F- a na A 
huType avtn TavTa Tov pdvov Pé€pew; 


> ¥ 
OUVK €OTLD. 


adda Tavta pev pees: ov de 


A \ , ¥ , 
Teyovaa Kpatos Bootpvyav akpas doBas 


A , > > 4 
Ka{L0v Tadalvyns, TuiKpa mev Tad, AN Opmas 


450 


aXe, 50s AUTO, THVO +adurapy Tpixa 


suggests mor’ dy (if dé&ac@a be retained). 
6éEec0a Heath.—L has véxvo in an erasure. 
a second time, but stopped at défac, and wrote véxvo after it. 
both, and wrote véxuvo in the place of dééac. 


443 détacOa Mss., and Ald.: 
The scribe had begun to write défac@at 
He then erased 
445 )ovtpoiow] Nauck conj. 


Nirporoww.—kdpa Brunck, which was doubtless read by the schol. on 446 (7 


ties, though it would be sufficiently ex- 
plained by défac@a: cp. Eur. Hec. 535 
5éEar xods wor Tdade. 

SéEer8ar. Sophocles has joined doxd 
(x) with the /wz¢wre infinitive in at least 
nine places:—O. 7. 355, 368, 399, 401: 
Ph. 143 Tro 1138, 1170: Az. 1086: 2. 
471. (2) With the infin. (ves. or aor.) 
and dv in O. T. 584: O.C. 748: Ai. 263, 
1078: Zl. 312, 614. (3) With the simple 
aor. inf. in £2. 805, and Ph. 276: in both 
of which places the reference is to past 
time. 

It seems, then, a reasonable inference 
that here, where the reference is to future 
time, he would have written: Sé€eoOat 
rather than Sé€ac8ar, or else would have 
added dy to the aor. inf. In three of 
those passages which have the /wz. inf., 
the aor. inf. would have suited the metre 
equally well (O. Z. 368 Aétew: 74. 399 
wapacrarnoew: Tr. 1171 mpacew). It is 
a different question whether doxet dé&ac- 
a: could, or could not, refer to the future : 
see Appendix. 

444 ff. Join Savadv dros, ruthlessly 
slain: cp. 98: 1181: Ant. 1069 puxny 7’ 
arluws év Tapw KaT@Kioas. 

épacxadl(oOn. The verb occurs only 
here and in Aesch. Ch. 439 éuaryanloOn 
dé 7’, ws 760’ eligs. In his Zrot/us Sopho- 
cles used the phrase mAnpy pacxaurud- 
trwy, and probably also rév macyadioudy 
(fr. 566). The explanation given by the 
scholiasts and the lexicographers dates at 
least from Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(see Appendix). Murderers used to cut 
off the extremities of their victim, and 


suspend these at his arm-pits (uacxddar) 
and from his neck. Hence pacyarifw is 
paraphrased by axpwrnpidiw. 

Two different motives are assigned by 
the Greek commentators; viz.:—(r) the 
desire to render the dead incapable of 
wreaking vengeance (domep Thy Stvauw 
éxelvwy apatpovmevot): (2) the desire to 
make an atonement (é&\Adoac@ar Ti Sodo- 
povlav—agoovotcba tiv Pédvov). There 
can be little doubt that the first. of these 
motives was the primitive origin of the 
custom. If the second was afterwards 
blended with it, the idea may have been 
that of offering the severed portions to the 
gods below,—as a victim was devoted to 
death by cutting off a lock of hair (Eur. 
Alc. 75). Apollonius Rhodius seems to 
present the practice in this light (4. 477): 
Jason, having slain a foe, éfapyuara 
Téuve Oavovtos. Cp. Ltym. Magn.: ar- 
apymara Néyerar Ta Ud TOY Tpaywdav 
Neyoueva Macxadlouara. 

Kal Aoutpotoww «.7-A.: ‘and, for ab- 
lution, she wiped off the blood-stains 
(from her sword) on his head.’ éai here= 
‘with a view to’ (cp. Anz. 792 érl AwBa, 
O. T. 1457 éml...kax@), and éml Nourpots = 
éml kabdpoe. The action was a symboli- 
cal way of saying, ‘on thy head, not mine, 
be the guilt,’—as though the victim had 
provoked his own fate (thus Clytaem- 
nestra claimed to be the avenger of 
Iphigeneia). So the Greek commenta- 
tors explain; see schol. on 446, womep 
Tas éml 7G pboer Kndidas dmorperbuevor: 
and Eustathius p. 1857. 7 ws els xepadhy 
O7Oev éxelvas (the victims) rperouevou Tod 
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in the tomb should take these honours kindly at her hand, who 
ruthlessly slew him, like a foeman, and mangled him, and, for 
ablution, wiped off the blood-stains on his head? Canst thou 
believe that these things which thou bringest will absolve her of 
the murder ? 

It is not possible. No, cast these things aside; give him 
rather a lock cut from thine own tresses, and on my part, 
hapless that I am,—scant gifts these, but my best,—this hair, 

not glossy with unguents, 


TH éavTav Keparf...7 7H Tod povevouévov), and by Eustathius p. 1857. 7 (mapa 
T@ Lodorre?, Oa gatverar tals trav mepoveuvpévow Kepadats évarroudrrecOa Td év 
tots Elpeow aia x.7.d.). Kapa MSS. (except that Campb. cites xapa from Vat. a, 
=cod. Vat. 40, 13th cent.), and Ald.; so, too, schol. on 445. (7d kdpa adrod ras 


KnAdtdas...e&éuater). 
made in L from avrn. 
written x and u above $dBac. 


446 éféuatey made in L from ééaluatev. 
449 0B8as] kduas IT. In L the rst hand has 

451. Paley (fourn. Phil. vol. v. p. 89) 
thinks these two vv. interpolated.—rjv8 d\uraph MSS, 


447 atthe 


The schol., too, read dX- 


raph: but adds, & 6@ ro vrouyipare AcwapH. This vrdurnua, cited also by the 


schol. on v. 488, was prob. a commentary on Sophocles by Didymus. 


xaxov. Cp. Od. 19. 92 épdovca peya 
Zpyov, 8 of Kepadrn dvapudéers, ‘of which 
thou shalt take the stain on thine own 
head,’ z.¢e. ‘of which the guilt shall rest 
upon thy head’: imitated by Her. 1. 155 
Ta pev yap mporepoy éyw Te Erpyéa Kal éyw 
éun Kebady avaudéas dépw. Besides the 
proverbial els kepadny col (Ar. Pax 1063 
etc.), cp. Dem. or. 18 § 294 ols dv elxé- 
TwWS..THY Tav yeyernuevew altlay éml Thy 
Kepadhy dvabetey dravres.— This is better 
than to take ém? NouTpots as = ‘for washing 
(of the corpse),’—z.e., in lieu of the 
Nourpd which it was the duty of relatives 
to give the dead (Az. 1405 Nourpay dclwy: 
0.C. 1602 n.: Ant. gor). 

eepatev, sc. 9) KvAurayuyjorpa: not 6 
véxus, which would require éfeuatar’, 
The change of subject is softened by the 
transition from a relative clause (s@’ 7s 
x.7-¥.) to an independent sentence (cp. 
188 ff.); and Greek idiom was tolerant in 
this matter: see on 77. 362 ff. 

dpa p2) (Anz. 632), like way (‘can it be 
phates )e 

448 ovk torwy, finally rejecting the 
supposition, like ov« gore rabra (77. 449: 
At. 470). 

TavTa pey pébes' od S¢x.7.\. Here od 
5é marks an antithesis, not of persons, 
but of clauses, and serves merely to em- 
phasise the second clause. This is a 
peculiarly lonic usage. J/. 9. 300 «i dé 
To. (=cot) ’Arpeldns pev dmhxGero.. | . 
ov 8 dddous wep ILavaxarods | recpouévous 


(Cp. Lntrod. 


édXéaipe: 6. 46 Swyper, “Arpéos vid, od 0 
diva, défar drowa [fwypee=unh xrelve]: 4. 
491 TOU wev GuapO’ 6 dé Aedkov, ’Odvacéos 
éoOddv éraipov, | BeBAnka. Her. 3. 68 
el un atTrhn Duépdw,.ywuokers, od dé rapa 
*Arésons TUOev: 7.159 el O dpa un Sexacots 
dpxecOa, od b& nde Bondee. The Attic 
poets took the idiom from the Ionians: 
Aesch. Ag. 1060 el & aéwnuwv ofca uh 
déxer NOyov, | od D avrl puvns ppdge Kap- 
Bavy xepi. It is rarer in Attic prose: 
Xen. An. 4. 2. §§ 5, 6: atrol évraid’ 
éuevov, ws TO akpov KaréxovTes’ of 8 ov 
KaTECX OV. 

449f. Bootpixwv dkpas ddBas, since 
the offering at the grave was to be merely 
a lock of hair (mAdkamos mevOnrhp.os, 
Aesch. Ch. 8), in token of grief. The 
hair is not now to be cut short, as for 
a recent death (Eur. Helen. 1053 yuvat- 
kelois dv olkricalueOa | kouvpator cad Opn- 
vot). The censure of Helen in Eur. Or. 
128, eldere wap’ adxpas ws dméOpicev 
tplixas, | c@~fovca Kdddos, refers to the 
time of her mother’s death. 

Kapod Tadalyns is a possessive geni- 
tive, going with r7v0 addi. rpixa. It is 
so placed in the sentence as to heighten 
the pathos:—‘give him a lock cut froin 
(thine own head),—and (give) on my 
part ..this hair,’ etc. 

451 tddurapy. The schol.’s para- 
phrase aixunpdy, gives the sense which 
we require. Cp. Eur. £7. 183 oxépou 
fou mivapay Kbuay | kal mémhov rpixn 


\— 


et SObOKAEOYS 


Kat Capa, TOUHLOV ov xALtdats HoKnpEevor. 
airov de TpoomiTvoVve a. ynbev EULLEV) 
mp d.paryov avTov eis €xOpovs pohew, 


kat Tao Opéorny e€ UTEPTEPas Epos 


455 


€xFpotaw avTov Cave emenBynvat 7r0dt, 
omas TO ourov aurov apvewtépais 
xepot orepoper 9 Tavuy Swpovpela. 
oiwar pev Ov, otpat TL KaKelv@ _bedov 


Tear TAO. auTn dvompoconT oveipara. ‘ 


Opes 8°, ddehdy, cot P umotpynoov trade 


epot T dpuyd, T@ TE 


mavTOov, ev “AiSou KEYLEVe KoWw@ Tarpt. 
XO. Tos evo Bevav 7 _kopn héyeu av o¢, 


€t Toppovncers, @ didn, Spacers rise, 


APs dpdcw* TO yap dtkavov ovK EXEL hoyov 


to the Facsimile of the Laur. MS. of Sophocles, Pp. 21: 


460 

purrdzy Bpotav 
465 
Lond. 1885.)—Heath 


conj. THvde yy’ aderapy: Frohlich and Bergk, rijvde 7’ durapy : Blaydes, tiv’ avn- 


Np7: Campbell, r#vde duorw7. 
mitvovca L? (= 


avrovs E.—Nauck conj. ¢ddos. 


740 éudv. But ddcraprs, the negative of 
Aurapys, could mean only, ‘not earnest,’ 
‘not persevering.’ In v. 1378 Electra 
says (to Apollo), # ce moda 6h | ad? ov 
€xoupe Arrape? mpovorny xepl, i.e., ‘with a 
zealous, a devout, hand.’ And we learn 
from the scholiast here that a variant, 
probably as old as Didymus (cz7c. 30 B.C.), 
for d\urapj was Aurapy: 6 éorw, €& 7s 
avrov Auraphnoomwer, ws el Eeyev txéruv 
tpixa, ‘a suppliant lock.’ It is surely 
manifest, however, that Aurapis Oplé could 
not mean, ‘a lock of hair offered by a 
suppliant. We may safely, then, reject 
Hermann’s corresponding interpretation 
of dd\uraph, comam non accommodatam 
supplicationi. Nor do I now think that 
ddurapis Oplé could mean ‘not cared for,’ 
‘neglected.’ 

We come, therefore, to a dilemma. 
(1) The words r7v6’ dderaph Tpixa may 
conceal some corruption : TVS ought pos- 
sibly to be tyvde t (which is preferable 
to rnvde oh here), followed by d\trapov 
(cr. n.), ‘not sleek or glossy,’ as with 
unguents. I incline to this view. The 
genuine word was in any case probably 


Hartung writes ryvde y’ aXlrapor. 
Lb): apoomtrvotca L (made from mpocritvovsca by a later hand), 
with the other mss., and Ald.—yj@ev] Nauck conj. 


453 mtpoo- 


vépev. 454 éxOpods] 


456 aro] Blaydes conj. avrov.—éreuBjvar 
made in L from émiBjvat.—7odl] Wakefield conj. ore. 


457 dadvewrépas] Nauck 


negative, parallel with od x\dats qoKnu- 
évov in 452. 

(2) Or else, if the text be sound, 
a\uraph may mean od Aurapdy. There is 
no doubt that Aur, ‘fat,’ is the root both 
of Atrapds, ‘shining,’ and of )carapys, 
‘sticking’; cp. Plat. Crat. 427 B Td 
Nerapov kal 7d Kod\Awdes (Curt. Etym. 
§ 340). Similarly yAloxpos, ‘sticky,’ came 
to mean ‘importunate.’ It is barely pos- 
sible that, in coining a new negative com- 
pound, the poet may have transferred the 
sense of Aurapés to Aurapys: but it seems 
improbable. 

452 {pa here = fwvnv, a sense 
which recurs only in later Greek ; as in 
Anth. Pal. 6. 272 a woman dedicates her 
sua to Artemis. (As to the fGua of the 
Homeric warrior, see Zztrod. to Homer, 
p- 65, n. 3.)—xAt8ats (cp. 52, 360), such 
as embroidery, or metal work. vac 
were often elaborate and costly. <A 
golden girdle, found in Ithaca, has as 
clasp a knot of metal ornamented with 
garnets, etc. (Dict. of Ant., 2nd ed., vol. 
I. p. 427).—The {Gua is to be laid on the 
grave, as ribands etc. sometimes were: 
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and this girdle, decked with no rich ornament. Then fall 
down and pray that he himself may come in kindness from 
the world below, to aid us against our foes; and that the young 
Orestes may live to set his foot upon his foes in victorious 
might, that henceforth we may crown our father’s tomb with 
wealthier hands than those which grace it now. 

I think, indeed, I think that he also had some part in 
sending her these appalling dreams; still, sister, do this service, 
to help thyself, and me, and him, that most beloved of all men, 


who rests in the realm of Hades, thy sire and mine. 


CH. 
her bidding, if thou art wise. 
Cur. I will. 


conj. apdovwrépars. 


The maiden counsels piously ; and thou, friend, wilt do 


When a duty is clear, reason forbids that 


459 oiua pév ody, oluar] Nauck conj. ofwar méev ody evar. 


But he would prefer, ofua: wév obv kal Oeotor Taxelvov médew | méupace unrpl K.T.D. 


The conject. wédev for uédov is also made by Blaydes. 


(Fehr. f. philol., suppl. 1X. p. 


—dvotrpscorr | dvarpsowm’ Vindobonensis. 


460 réupa] Wecklein 


169) conj. é\Geiv; Blaydes, this, or “oder, or SPOa. 


466 éyov] Scaliger conj. Adyouv. 


cp. schol. Ar. Lys. 603 Tas Tawlas ds Tors 
vexpots émeumov oi pido. 

453 f. tpoonltvovea, at the tomb.— 
aivrov, ‘himself’ (rather than merely 
*him’), as the next verse shows. 

455. e teptépus xepds: ex ex- 
presses the condition: cp. Zr. 875 é& 
axwyrov odds : Ph. gt n.—ftavr’, instead 
of dying first, as his foes hope. The 
thought is, ‘may he live to do it.’ 

457 f. ddhbvewrépats. adyveds is used 
by Pindar, Theognis, and Aesch. (though 
only in lyrics, Pers. 3 and fr. 96): apverds 
is the only Homeric form.—orépopey : 
Cp. 53, 441.-—Swpotpeba: cp. Pind. O. 6. 
78 éddpynoay OeGy KapuKa iTats Ovotas. 

459 oipar piv ody: ‘Now (ody) I 
think (olwat wey) that our father is already 
aiding us of his own accord ; but still 
(Suws dé, 461) pray for his help.’ Here 
the particles uev oty have each their sepa- 
rate force, asin O.7. 483, O.C. 664, Ant. 
65: not their compound force, ‘nay 
rather’ (1503). 

If péAov be kept, we must supply 7, 
and take ota: as parenthetic. This is 
possible, but harsh. ofwa: cannot govern 
wédov, as though it were oféa. (Nor can 
pédov Te be the subject to réupar, as Paley 
takes it: ‘I think that some concern 
affecting him also sent these dreams.’) 
Probably péAew was corrupted to pédov 
through a misunderstanding of the con- 
struction. The sense is, voulgw ore Kal 
éxelv &ueré Te (adv., ‘in some degree’) 


méuwar K.T.X. She means that, though 
the. gods below are the primary authors of 
the vision, the spirit of the dead was also 
in some measure active. 

461 col = ceavry: cp. 363 (éué = 
éuaurny), n. 

462 Bpotwv: cp. 407 n. 

464 mpds evoéBeray = edoeBds: cp. 
369 pos dpyny (n.). 

466f. Spdow. Chrysothemis here 
accepts the lock of hair and the girdle 
which Electra offers to her. We must 
suppose that, after leaving the scene, she 
puts Clytaemnestra’s gifts somewhere out 
of sight. 

TO yap Slkatov x.7.’. The sense is, 
‘When a duty has once become clear, 
there is no more room for disputing, — 
one should act forthwith.’ Two construc- 
tions are possible; I prefer the first. 

(1) 70 dtxacoy is an acc. of general refer- 
ence, and ov« éxe dyov is impersonal. 
‘ With regard to what is (clearly) right, it 
is unreasonable for two persons to dis- 
pute; rather both should hasten on the 
doing (of it). With aA’ émcrevdew we 
supply the notion de? from the negative 
ov« €xer ovo (as from ovK« eéecre in 
OO; Camiaoz iti; cps) OmduS ty te) Hor 
the form of the sentence, cp. Xen. HZ 7. 
3.7 Tovs mept ’Apxlav...o0 Wiipov dveuel- 
vare, GAAG Ordre mpw@rov eduydcOnre ért- 
pwphoacde. So here the acc. 70 dikazov, 
which represents the object of dpay, is 
separated from it by the parenthesis ov« 


otp. XO. 


70 ZOPOKAEOYS 


dvolv epilew, aAN emuoevoew TO opav. 
TELpopevy) 6€ Tavde TOV epyov €Lou 
oun), Tap vpav Tpos Jeav éora, ira: 


OS el TAO 7 TEKOVTG TEVO ETAL, muKpav 


470 


SoK@ pe Teipay THVOE rOhnorees eTL. 


Kal yvopas 
Aika, Otkava 


dptiws oveipatwv: 
OU yap TOT auvacTEL 


DanN now er wo bh 


467 dvotv] Blaydes conj. 6v’ év7’: 


Nauck, kAvovr’ (ze. xdAvovTa) : 


et By yo Tapappov pavTs epuv 
Nevtropeva copas, elow ad mpopavtis 475 
pepopeva. XEpow Kparn: 
HET ELOY, @ TEKVOV, OV MakKpov xpdvov. 
vreoti jou Opacos, aduTvowy K\vovcav 


480 


y 0 dvaoas o “Edddvov ava€, 
*Q9> c SN , > , , 
ovd a maha yadkdmdakTos audakns yevus, 


485 


anonym. ap. 


Mekler, e% yvdv7’.—Frohlich, ov« €¢ Adyous | Kevolts.—émorevdew] éEmiomevdec Stobaeus 


Flor. 11. 9: Mor. Schmidt conj. émiorépxew.—ro Spav] 7d wav A. 
Fritzsch, dox& mopelay. 


Meineke conj. déxe. 


471 Sox} 
472—487 L divides the vv. 


thus:—el ph— | udvrico— | Aecrouéva— | elow— | Slxa— | xepotv— | réxvov— 
Ureorl por— | advrvdwyv—ap- | tlwo— | od ydp mor’— | éAXdvwv— | odd’ a— | du- 
pjxno— | ad vw—al-| oxlorao ev alxlaw. 472 un *y® Brunck: wh éyd MSs. 


éxe Novyov Svoty éplfew. (The first scho- 
lium gives substantially this view: ovk 
éxet Noyov pidoverckely wept Tod Sixalov, 
wore mepl adrod Sto dvras épi few.) 

(2) Or 76 dlkavoy might be nom.: ‘that 

which is clearly right does not afford any 
ground (ovK éxee Noryov) for two Pe te 
dispute,’ etc. So the second schol. 
TO ovK exer Novo avTl Tod od mapexe a 
gacw. So far as the verb éyeu is con- 
cerned, this sense is quite admissible: cp. 
Thue. 2. 41 ovTe TH mTodeulw EémedOovTe 
aryavdkr now éye ( modus). The objec- 
tion is that the phrases éyew oyor, odk 
éxew oyov, which are very common, 
regularly mean, ‘to be reasonable,’ ‘to be 
unreasonable. This is so both in the 
personal and in the impersonal constr. ; as 
Plat. Phaedo p. 62 D 7d yap mh ayavak- 
relv...oUK éxer Aoyov: Dem. or. 36 § 54 
m&s éxer Ndyor ceé...dlknv agvoby Nau Ba- 
VE ; The supposed sense, ‘not to afford 
@ reason,’ is unexampled. 

Svoty is taken by Hermann and others 
to mean Electra and the Chorus. ‘The 
right view (of the matter) affords no 
ground for me to contend against you 
both.’ But the controversy of Chrysothe- 
mis has been with Electra only. She is 


yielding to a new perception of her duty, 
not toa majority of voices. 

469 Tap’ bpav, on your part: cp. 
Tr. 596 movov Tap’ budv ed oreyoluecd’. 

470f. mixpay, to my cost: Eur. Bacch. 
3560 ws av Aevolwou dixys Tuxiy | Advy, 
mikpay Baxxevow ev OrABas idwv. L.A. 
1315 mixpay, | wixpay ldodca Sucehévay.— 
For Soko pe... roApyoetv, cp. Zr. 706 dpd 
5é w epyor Sewdy éerpyacuévny (n.).—For 
ert, cp. 66. 


472—515 First craciuov. Strophe, 


472—487 =antistrophe, 488—s503: epode, 
504—515. For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 


Encouraged by the tidings of Clytaem- 
nestra’s dream, the Chorus predict an 
early retribution on the murderers. 

472 ff. el py yd «.7.A. The san- 
guine prediction of the Chorus in 0.7. 
1086 ff. has a similar preface,—elmep eye 
payris elut Kal Kara yaa Udpus. —yopas 
Aevtropéva, fazling in it: cp. Zr. 936 ob7’ 
ddupudrwv | éXelrer’ ovdév. 

475f. a mpopaytis Alka, because 
she has sent the dream, a presage of her 
own advent. In Aesch. Cho. 33 Cly- 
taemnestra’s vision is itself called Pe 
dverpduavris. The fact that udyris has 


——— 


Dah: 
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two voices should contend, and claims the hastening of the deed. 
Only, when I attempt this task, aid me with your silence, I 
entreat you, my friends; for, should my mother hear of it, 
methinks I shall yet have cause to rue my venture. 


Cu. If I am not an erring seer and one who fails in wisdom, 
Justice, that hath sent the presage, will come, triumphant in her 
righteous strength,—will come ere long, my child, to avenge. 
There is courage in my heart, through those new tidings of the 
dream that breathes comfort. Not forgetful is thy sire, the lord 
of Hellas; not forgetful is the two-edged axe of bronze that 

struck the blow of old, 
473 épuy] ctépuy T. 475 mpbpavris] Herwerden conj. mpbpartos. 479 wr- 
eort por] éreori por Liv. b.: G. Wolff conj. dy ¢ort.—Odpooo L (made by an early 
hand from @pdcoc), with most Mss., and Ald. O@pdcos L? (=Lb). 480 k)\vovcay 
L, E (with 7 superscr.), L* (corrected to kAvovcg), T, etc., and Ald.: «dvovoa A, 
T: k«dvotcy Vindobonensis. Blaydes conj. kAvoicg y’. 482 dyuvacred A, 
etc., and Ald.: duynore? L.—y’ 6 gptoas mss., and Ald.: Wakefield conj. o’ 6 
gtaas: Frohlich, y’ 6 dvcas o’. 484 f. xadxédrdakros Jenensis and Vat. 45: 
xarkémAnkToo L, with most Mss., and Ald.: Erfurdt conj. xadxémaxros (xadkdmnkros 


just preceded gives no ground for suspect- 
ing mpdpayris: cp. 163 (yay after ya) n. 
For Alxn as an avenging power, cp. 528: 
At. 1390 uvjpwv 7 “Epwis kal reXNeopdpos 
Alkn. 

Slkara hepopéva xepotv Kparn. The 
goddess Justice is here conceived as being 
in her person the victorious avenger. The 
words mean literally, ‘bearing away just 
triumphs of prowess.’ Cp. //. 13. 486 
ala Kev ne péporro péya Kparos ne pepol- 
pny: for the plur. xpary, Aesch. Suppl. 
gsi elm 6¢ vikn Kal Kparn Trois dpoect: and 
for xepotv kparn, above, v. 37 xeupos évdl- 
Kous oparyas, 200 Oavdrous alkeis diddpaw 
xecpoiv,—Others render: ‘carrying just 
victory 7” her hands,’ like Eris in //. 11. 
4 Toéuoco Tépas pera xeps exoucay. 
The use of pépecOar as =épew is rare, 
but not unexampled: Campbell quotes 
Her. 7. 50 moddhv popBiy pepouevor tro- 
pevomeOa : and we might add /. 6. 177. 
But the picture thus given seems less clear 
and strong. 

477° péreowv, will come in pursuit 
(of the guilty): Aesch. Cho. 273 ei pn 
pérerpe TOO maT pos Tos ditlovs.—ov p.aKpov 
Xpdvov: cp. O.C. 397 jkovra Barod Kot) 
puuplov xpovov (n.). 

479 ff. Umeorl jor Opdeos is followed 
by kAvovoay as if bpéprer or ba7HNOE pe 
had preceded. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 913 
AéArAuTae yap euol yuluv pwn | 77Hvd’ 
grkiav éovddvr’ aorav: Cho. 410 wéran- 
rat & abré por pidrov Kéap | rovde kAVov- 
cay olxrov. In other examples the pre- 


sence of an infin. modifies the boldness: 
AZ. 1006 f. mot yap podety por Suvvaror, eis 
motouvs Bporovs, | Tols cols apnéavr’ év 
tovowr pndayod; Eur. Wed. 814 col 6e 
avyyvepn réyew | 740’ éorl, py racxov- 
cay, ws éyw, kakws. (Cp. Ant. 838 n.) 

dbuTvéay,..dveipdtwv: cp. the invoca- 
tion of Sleep, Ph, 828, evaes nuiv &Oors. 
In Aesch. Cho, 32 ff. the dream is de- 
scribed as ‘ breathing resentment’ against 
the murderers: ropds yap 6p060pré poBos, 
dopwv overpopavtis, €& Wrvov KoTov 
TVeWY. 

482 dpuvacte y 6 dicas o’. The 
pronoun ce is indispensable here, and 
could have easily fallen out after gicas. 
To add it there is better than to read 
dpyacree o 6 ptoas: for the ye after 
the verb, marking assurance, is expres- 
sive. 

484 f. yadkémdaxrTos, act., ‘striking 
with bronze’; cp. Ph. 688 audurdaxrov 
poblwy, ‘billows that beat around him’ 
(n.).—yévus: cp. 195 ‘yevdwr (n.). 

The very axe (fdvios médexus, 99) with 
which the blow was dealt is imagined as 
nourishing a grudge against the murderers 
who had set it such a task. Such a per- 
sonification recalls that practice of 
Athenian law by which inanimate ob- 
jects which had caused death were 
brought to a formal trial in the court 
called 76 él Ilpuravelw, and, after sen- 
tence, cast beyond the boundaries, in the 
presence of the Archon Basileus and the 
sacrificial officers of the tribes (gvdo- 


> 
avT. 


> 
€7. 
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y , > , > See 
9 Qa VUW KaTemEpvev ALOK LOTALS €V ALKLALS. 


ngeu Kal TohUTrous Kat Todvyerp 


2a dewwots KpUTTOMeva. Adxows yadKdrrous ‘Epuvvs. 


490 


3 dex p avupoa yap _emeBa. puarpovev 
4 ydpov apudhapaP? | otow ov Oéuss. 


5 Tpo TOVOE Tol pe EXEL tun TOTE Ly rot new 


6 aipeyes mea Tépas 


7 Tots Spadcv Kat ovdpacw. 
8 OUK elo év dewvots ovetpous ove. €v Geo paras, 


495 


H ToL pavTetar Bpotev 
500 


9 el pn T6dE ddopa vuUKTOS ED KaTATXYHCEL. 


@ Ilé\omos a mpoa bev mo\viTovos lmm7reia, 


Wakefield and Kvitala).—dugdxns Hesychius: 


év aixtais] ely for év, A and Ald.: 
kal] Blaydes conj. fer Toe. 
xepa, and % is written above. 


Ajuad”] Musgrave conj. Sueded. 


Bacwdels), Aeschin. or. 3 § 244 Ta pev 
éUXa Kal Tods ALOovs Kal rdov oldnpov, Ta 
dpwva Kal dyvduova, édv Tw éumecovTa 
dmoxrelyy, vmrepoplfouev. (Cp. Dem. or. 
23 § 76.) A like conception was implied 
in the English law (repealed in 1846) of 
‘deodands’ (Deo danda), z.e., personal 
chattels (whether animals or things) 
which, having caused the death of a 
human being, were forfeited to the Crown 
for pious uses. 

487 @ alxlais: év denotes the man- 
ner; cp. O. C. 1682 & ddavel run pdpw 
pepomevov. The penultimate of alxia is 
always long (511, 515: Aesch. P. V. 93, 
178, 600: Eur. Bacch. 1374). 

488 f. kal rodvrous kal odvxelp: 
as with the might of a resistless host. 
Cp. 36. 

490f. éxots: cp. Ant. 1074 TobTwr 
oe AwByrhpes borepopOdpa | Nox@ouv 
“Abou kal Oewy "Bpwves. — xadkérrovs: so 
O.T. 418 Sewdrous dpa (n.). 

492 ff. ddextp dvupda: cp. 
auhrwp: O.T. 1214 dyauov yauov. The 
epithets, which properly describe the 
dot, are given to the whole phrase: cp. 
1290: 1390: Ant. 794 velkos avdpav tuv- 
atsov (a. —ydpov apiddArjpad’, eager 
haste for marriage; the plur. is fitting, 
since both the partners in guilt were 
striving for that goal. (In Eur. App. 


1154 


aicxloraw alxkiats A and Pal. 40. 
489 todt’xe—p a has been made in L from zodv- 

491 epwvds L, made from épwic. 
Blaydes writes éréBay (‘they entered upon,’ cp. 7”. 504 xaréBar). 


595 


487 aicxicras 
488 née 


dugnkns MSS. 


492 éréBa] 
493 dud- 


495 ff. mpo r&vdé ro pw exer | wy (sic) 
_ mo8? juiv (made from juw) a- | peyéo medav tépac L. 


Instead of a single pHrod’, 


1140 f. vuudidiev 5° drddwXe pure oe | 
AEKTpwY duh Kovpacs, the sense is, ‘com- 


petition’ for marriage.)—éméBa, like é-_ 


émece, Suggesting the violence of the 
passion which seized them: so PA. 194 
éréBy is said of the sufferings sent upon 
the hero by Chryse. 

495—498 mpd ravdé Tol...cvvdpa- 
ow: ‘therefore I am confident that we 
shall never see (#utv, ethic dat.) the por- 
tent draw near to the murderess and her 
accomplice without giving them cause to 
complain of it’ ;—z.e., ‘we shall assuredly 
find that the dream has been an omen of 
their ruin.’ 

Verses 495—497 (xpd r&vdé ro... 7épas) 
answer metrically to vv. 479—481 vreori 
ot...dvetparwy, where the text is certain, 
save for the doubt whether @pdacos or @dp- 
gos should stand in 479. Here we must 
first decide two points. 

(1) Are the words pd tavSe sound? 
I think so. The sense is, ‘for (=on ac- 
count of ) these things,’ mpd being used as 
urép is in O.7. 165 dras tarep, Ant. 932 
Bpadurijros Urep. This is a rare, but not 
unexampled, sense of moé, in which the 
notions ‘before’ and ‘by reason of it’ 
were associated, just as in Lat. prae and 
our own ‘for.’ See Z2. 17. 666 uh wy 
"Axatol | dpyahéov rpd dBor0 EAwp Onl- 
oust Aimovev, = prae timore, ‘for fear’ (not, 


wanes aya 4 
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and slew him with foul cruelty. 


The Erinys of untiring feet, who is lurking in her dread 
ambush, will come, as with the march and with the might of a 
great host. For wicked ones have been fired with passion that 
hurried them to a forbidden bed, to accursed bridals, to a mar- 
riage stained with guilt of blood. Therefore am I sure that the 
portent will not fail to bring woe upon the partners in crime. 


Anti- 
strophe. 


Verily mortals cannot read the future in fearful dreams or’ 


oracles, if this vision of the night find not due fulfilment. 


O chariot-race of Pelops long ago, source of many a sorrow, 


some MSS. have pyrore wrod’ (A, T, E, Vindobonensis; and so Ald.). After w’ 
éxet, Gdpoos is added in I, Aug. c (an Augsburg Ms. of the rsth cent.), Pal. 40 
(with éAmls superscr.); in E it has been written above the line by the fitst hand. 
For conjectures, see comment. and Appendix. 498 jjro L. The present 
breathing and accent are from a later hand; but it is not clear that 7 was ever 
1 499 £porav] Blaydes conj. Bporois: Nauck, dedv. 603 xatacxjcer] 
Musgrave conj. karacxyye: Madvig, xatacrpéper: Nauck, xkaravrjce. 504— 
515 L divides the vv. thus:—o& médoroc— | rodvrovos— | wo— | ratde— | 
edre— | wuptldoo— | rayxptowy— | dvordvous— | otris— | edevreyv— | rod’rrovod ai- 


as Diintzer explains, ‘forward on the path 
of flight”: cp. Leaf ad loc.). Tr. 505 
karéBav mpd yauwv, ‘entered the contest 
for the marriage’ (not ‘before’ it, which 
would there be pointless). 

(2) Could éxeu pe, unrore répas mehay 
(etc.) mean, ‘the belief possesses me, that’ 
etc.? Surely not. No real parallel for 
so strange a phrase has been produced. 
It is irrelevant to quote those impersonal 
verbs which directly express the occzr- 
rence of a thought to the mind; as Xen. 
An. 6. 1. 17 elojer adrods drws dy kal 
éxovrés Tu olkade adixowro (‘the thought 
came to them, how they might,’ etc.): 
Thue. 6. 78. § 1 ef 6€ Tw dpa rapéornke, 
Tov wey Dupaxdcvoy...moéucov elvar K.T.X. 
Either, then, the subject to é@ye: has 
dropped out, or the words yw’ éxe conceal 
a corruption. 

The following remedies are possible: I 
incline to the first, as involving least 
change. (1) Reading in 479 Umreori po 
Opdoos, we may read here mpd r&vdé Tot 
mw éxer | <Odpoos re>, purrol’ jyty etc. 
(It may be remarked that zz is in har- 
mony with the tone of vzeori or in 479.) 
Another available word is &yvo (cp. 
Ant. 279). (2) Or, reading in 479 taeoré 
oc Odpoos, we could read here rpo ravdé 
to. Oapsos toxer we. On either view, 
the v of dédvmvowv in 480 is long (as 
several critics have assumed). 


In those Mss. which have py mote pH 
708’ piv, the first uarore (absent from 
L) was probably an attempt to fill the 
gap: unless, indeed, yw éyec should be 
Opdcos (as Wunder thought).—For other 
conjectures, see Appendix. 

497 dipeyés: schol. Pappd dri rots 
dpwor ratra ra ddiuka Kal ocvvdpwow av- 
Tos ovK ~aTat GWeEKTOS 6 OvEipos’ Ta- 
Oovres yap wWéebovor. 7d 6pdév.—Bergk, 
whom Hartung follows, reads dpedés, 
‘unheeded,’ a word known only from 
Hesychius: apepés, dppbyticrov’ Dodo- 
K\fs Paldpea. (Hesych. has also pédec’ 
bédocxev... ppovri fet.) 

meXay, ‘Attic’ fut. inf. of meddfw: cp. 
O. C. 1060 medwo’: Aesch. P. V. 282 
mehw. (In Ph. 1150 medGr’ should be 
1nbar’.)—Others take medG@y as pres. inf. 
of weddw (as in Hom. hymn. 7. 44 ™e- 
Adav: cp. n. on O.C., /.c.). 

498 tots Spaor, Clytaemnestra, to 
whom the dream came: Tots cvv8pacw, 
Aegisthus (cp. 97 ff.): for the plur. cp. 
146 (yovéwy), n. 

499 pavreiar Bporov, means of divi- 
nation for men. 

503 et Kkatacyroe, come safely into 
harbour,—as a seafarer was said xaréyew 
els yhv (Ph. 221n.). Cp. Zr. 826 (of 
oracles) kal 746’ dpOws | Eumeda karoupléfer. 

505 immela here=driving of horses, 
like immocivyn (Zl. 4. 303 etc.); a word 


Epode. 
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€ ¥ 5) \ rs) a 

ws epodes alavns TAHOE Ya. 

5S , > , 
edte yap 0 Tovticbels Muprtidos éxowpaAn, 


*& / i2 , a 4 
TAY X PVG EWV didpav dvaTavous GLICCOES, 


510 


ampoppilos expipbeis, od Th mm 
¥ 


> aAQ> yy ie oe 
eeurev EK TOVO OLKOU qToNVTOVvOS QUKLa. 


aa) 


. kla. 506 aiavys Blomfield, as the 1st hand wrote in L, where the final o has 


been erased: alav7 most Mss., and Ald. 
510 rayxpucéwy didpwy Hermann: rayxpicwy dippwy MSS.: may- 
511 dvordvos] Nauck writes dUcravos. 

~Oes] In L the @ has been added by the rst hand above the line. 


pupridoo. 
xptow éx dippwv Dindorf. 


and Suid. s.v. mpdpprgov. 


most MSs., and Ald. 


509 wuptiios made in L from 


512 éxp- 
éxpipels r, 


Reiske conj. éxtpupOels (approved by Porson, Adv. p. 209). 
513 od ri mw Hermann: ov ris mw MSS. and Ald. 
rev T' and a few others. —ék Todd’ olkov most Mss., and Ald. 


514 @\erev L, A, with 


used by Eur. 4. 7. 374 with ref. to the 
raids of Centaurs (x6va Oecoahwy larmelats 
édduafor). 

Oenomaiis, king of Pisa in Elis, had 
promised the hand of his daughter Hip- 
podameia to the suitor who should defeat 
him in a chariot-race; the penalty of 
failure being death. The young Pelops, 
son of Tantalus, offered himself as a 
competitor. Myrtilus, the charioteer of 
Oenomaiis, was persuaded (either by Hip- 
podameia or by Pelops) to betray his 
master. He did so by leaving out one 
or both of the linch-pins by which the 
naves of the chariot-wheels were secured 
to the axles. Tzetzes on Lycophron 156 
rais xowlxior (=mAnuvars, the naves) Tar 
Tpoxwv ovK éuBadrwv Tods 7douvs. Accord- 
ing to another story, he substituted a 
linch-pin of wax for a real one (schol. 
Apoll. Rh. 752 éuBaddvra kjpwov &uBodov 
él Tod axpakovlov). So Pelops won the 
race, and the bride. But Oenomaiis was 
soon avenged on the traitor; for Myrtilus 
insulted Hippodameia, and was thrown 
into the sea by Pelops; upon whose 
house he invoked a curse, as he sank. 

Euripides, too, (Or. ggo ff., Helen. 
386 f.) refers to this chariot-race as the 
event with which the troubles of the 
Pelopidae began. Apollonius Rhodius 
briefly describes the critical moment of 
the race as one of the subjects embroider- 
ed on the cloak of Jason (1. 752 ff.); there 
Oenomaiis was seen, ‘falling sideways, 
as the axle broke at the naves of the 
wheels,’—déovos év m\nuvyot mapaxdddv 
ayvupévo.o | rlarrev, 

The eastern pediment of the temple of 


Zeus at Olympia (cvc. 450 B.C.) was 
adorned with sculptures by Paeonius, 
representing the preparation for this con- 
test (Paus. 5. 10.6). The fragments found 
on the site have sufficed for a reconstruc- 
tion of the group. Zeus occupied the 
centre; to the right of him were Pelops 
and Hippodameia; to the left, Oenomaiis 
and his wife Steropé. On each side was 
a chariot drawn by four horses. Myrtilus 
was sitting in front of his team, with his 
face turned away from his master. 

In the older and nobler form of the 
myth, Pelops won, not by a fraud, but 
by the grace of Poseidon, who gave him 
winged horses (Pindar O. 1. 87 &dwxev 
dlppov Tre xpvceov mrepotoly 7’ dkduavTas 
tous). On the chest (Adpyvat) of Cypse- 
lus, seen by Pausanias in the Heraeum at 
Olympia (Paus. 5. 17. 5), Pelops was 
driving two winged horses. 

506 alavis suits the idea of sersist- 
ent calamity. Whatever its real etymology, 
it was associated with del (Aesch. Hum. 
572 és rov alavyn xpdvov, 26. 672 alaves 
uévot), and was used to denote that which 
pains by wearying, or wearing (as Pind. 
P. 1. 82 Képos...alavys: J. 1. 49 Aywov 
alavy). 

The form alav7s has the best autho- 
rity, and some critics hold that aiavds 
(Hesych.) was a Byzantine invention. But 
in Aesch. Zum. 416, tucis yap éopey 
vuxros alavns téxva (so L, schol., and 
Tzetzes on Lycophron 406), alav# is far 
less suitable. 

508f. cite, ‘since,’=é£ ov, like ére 
(Thuc. 1. 13 @rm & éorl wadiora rprakd- 
ova...dre Apewoxfjs Daplos ArOe). 
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what weary troubles hast thou brought upon this land! 
For since Myrtilus sank to rest beneath the waves, when 
a fatal and cruel hand hurled him to destruction out of the 
golden car, this house was never yet free from misery and 


ID Sere -* 


violence. 


But in L, o (or ov?) has been erased after olkov. T has otkovs (with ov superscr.) : 
Dobree conj. ofkov. Nauck writes é&é\ure rovad’ otkovs. Blaydes conj. émédure T0085’ 


otkov (or Tovcd’ otkous). 


515 modvrovos] Schol. on 508 6 vods roofrés éoriv, ad’ 


ov o Muprindos daébavev, ob diédurev aixia rods mrodukTHmovas Sduovs. Hence 
(reading olkovs) Bothe conj. zoAumimovas, and Bergk reads ro\vrdpovas. Tournier 
and G. H. Miiller conj. rodvrévous: Blaydes, that, or rodvBédrous. 


6 tovticbels Mupritos. The legen- 
dary scene was at Geraestus (now Cape 
Mandelo), the s. promontory of Euboea: 
Eur. Or. 990 IléNow émére redd-yeot dtedi- 
ppevoe, Muptidov dévoy | dixwv és oidua 
mévrov, | hevkoxtpoow | mpds Tepaorias | 
Tovriwy cddwv | pbow dpuarevoas. Tzetzes 
on Lycophron 156 pimrerar rapa Iédo7os 
mept Tepaorov dxpwrnpiov. 6 dé redeuTav 
apas aparar Tots Medomldats dewds x.7.r. To 
Myrtilus was sometimes traced the name 
of the Mupr@ov mé\ayos which lay s. of 
Euboea, E. of the Peloponnesus, and w. 
of the Cyclades. Pausanias (8. 14. 12) 
rejects this etymology, supposing Myr- 
tilus to have perished on the coast of 
Elis. The Myrtoan sea was probably 
so called from the islet Myrto near Ge- 
raestus. 

A vase found at Capua shows Pelops 
and Hippodameia in a ship, from which 
Myrtilus is falling backwards into the 
water. A winged Erinys hovers in the 
air above, brandishing a sword over the 
head of Pelops (Baumeister, Dexkmdler 
p- 1204, referring to Mon. Jnst. x. 25). 

€koinddn: cp. Az. 831 Kaha & dpa | rop- 
matov Epujy xOdviov ed pe koiulon. 

510ff. mayxpytéwv dippwv, the golden 
chariot given to Pelops by Poseidon: see 
Pind. O. 1. 87, inn. on 505. This plur. 
(750), as denoting ove chariot (like oxea, 


.apuara), is not Homeric. mayxpucéwv 


(--~-), the epic form, suits the metre 
here. Cp. Zr. 109g xpvcéw (-~-). 
Dindorf, keeping the MS. rayypiowr, in- 
serts é« after it. The strophic test is 
absent in an epode.—péppifos here= 
mavwreOpos, as in Ar. Ran. 587 mpdpptsos 
aires, ) yuvy, Ta mardla, | KdKioT’ darodol- 
nv. It would strain the word to under- 
stand, ‘torn from his place’ in the 


chariot.—éxpupGels. In Her. 6, 86 éxré- 
TplimTal...mpoppigos is said of a man whose 
family is exterminated (cp. Eur. Aipp. 
684); but éx7tprpOels is manifestly un- 
suitable here. 

514 edeumev (cr. n.) is confirmed by 
metre, since every other v. of this epode 
has anacrusis, which @€umev would ex- 
clude. For the intrans. elxw, cp. Eur. 
LH. F. 133 70 6€ Kakoruxes ov AéNourrev Ex 
téxvev: Helen. 1156 otror’ épis | eter 
kar’ avOpwrwv modes. And édeurev in 
turn confirms olkov as against olkovs. 
For ww suits the imperf. in this sense 
(‘was never yet absent from the house’), 
but would require the aor. if the sense 
were, ‘has never yet left the house.’ 
For the sing. o’kov (=family), cp. 978. 

515 ‘odvtovos. oA\vmdpovas is very 
possibly the word which was read by the 
schol. on 508 (see cr. n.). But modv- 
movos, the reading of our MSS., suits the 
context far better. Even if the v. 2. 
olkous were right, such an epithet as 
‘wealthy’ is jarring here. In an epode, 
conjecture had freer scope than in a 
strophe; and oAvmdpovas may have been 
prompted by the desire to define o/xovs.— 
Remark aixla so soon after alklacs (511) : 
cp. 163 (yar), n. 

516—1057 This second ézeiodd.ov 
comprises four scenes. (1) 516—659. 
Electra and Clytaemnestra. (2) 660— 
803. The disguised Paedagogus enters, 
and relates to Clytaemnestra the death of 
Orestes. She presently goes with him 
into the house. (3) 804—870. Electra 
and the Chorus. (4) 871—1057. Chry- 
sothemis re-enters, and tells what she has 
seen at the grave. Electra speaks with 
her of a new resolve. 


LOPOKAEOY2 
KATTAIMNH®3TPA. 


dveywevyn peV, os EOLKAS, aU OT peer” a 
ov yap Tapert Alyio bos, ds o emety’ Gel 
pn TOL Oupatav Y ovcay aloxuvew pidovs: 
vov & ws dmeor EKELVOS, ovder €VT PETEL 
€“ov ye: Kairou modha mpos moddovs pe On 
dbeoras as Opaceia Kat Tépa. Sins 


520 


dPX, kabuBpilovea Kal o€ Kal Ta od. 


eyo So vBpw fev ovK EX, Kaka@s O€ GE 
heya, KaKaS KAVovT'a Tos obey Japa. 
Tarp yap, ovdev ado, col TpooXne del 525 


was €€ ewov TéOrnKer. 


€ 


Hf xpnv o dpryyew, el 


516 orpéde] orpépy A and vulg.: 
added in L by a later hand. 


mépa] mépa L. 


tpépyt L, and so Eustath. p. 168. 36. 
Ms. of Suidas (cod. A) s. v. dveqmévac has éxrpédp. 
518 uw rox] Blaydes writes 7d wh.—Oupala 
Blomfield conj. Oupatéy y’ (on Agam. 1022). 
525 co. made in L by the rst hand from rou. 


ef Epou: Kahos 

¥ ao » 

efouda.: TOVO apynoes ovK eveoti poe 

n yap Aiky | vy ether, OvK eyo porn, 

‘A ppovore” eTVYXAVES. 
eel marnp OUTOS aos, ov Opnvets Gel, 

TV ony OMayLov povvos ‘EMjver ery) 
Ovoar Peotaw, ovK toov Kapov ot 


ew 


517 ds co] o’ has 


521 @paceia] Morstadt conj. tpaxe 
526 f. 


516 dvewévyn is emphasised by pév, 
which has no corresponding 6é: the im- 
plied antithesis is, éréxyew dé ce éya ubvn 
ov ddvapat (519 f.). Cp, Ant. 578 éx dé 
ro0de xp) | yuvatkas elvau raode und’ avet- 
mévas, where see n.—ds founas: 7” 
1241 n. 

ortpédet, versaris, go about (instead of 
remaining in the seclusion of the yuvaikw- 
viris): cp, Xen. H. 6. 4. 16 ev TO pavepy 
avactpepopévous. 77. 9o7 ddAXy dé KaAAD 
Swudrwv otrpwpwopévyn. ‘The simple orpé- 
poua: is very rarely so used; but cp. 
Solon fr. 4. 23 Tadra wey év Shu orpé- 
pera Kaka. 

Clytaemnestra begins in the same strain 
as Chrysothemis, who likewise empha- 
sised her reproof by the word a8 (328). 

518 py Tor Bvpalay y': ro (Lat. 
sane) here limits with an ironical force, 
while ye lays stress on the adj. The 
combination pu rol...ye occurs also in 
O. C. 1407, At. 472: ph ToL, without ye, 
in O. Cy 1439, Azt. 544.—aloybvew 


ldous; said from an Athenian poin 
view (on Ant. 578). The Hom 
maiden of noble birth, such as Nausic 
has more freedom. 

520 ff. Kalrow: you disregard 
authority, aza@ yet complain of it as 
pressive. —8y goes with moNXovs : 
202 éxdlora dy (n.).—é§etmrds pe...S: c 
332 n. 

Bpaceta, ‘insolent’: cp. Plat. Leg: 
630 B Opacets kal ddiKor kal UBpiorat. Eu 
I. T. 275 dvoula Opacd’s. Aesch. P. 
42 (of Kpdros) del ye dy yndjs od Kat Op 
gous théws. The conj. Tpaxeta, is plaw 
sible, but needless. —dpxe ‘rule’: i 
should not be taken with the partic., as 

‘provoke with insult’ (552). Cp. 26 
Kak TOVS’ dpyouar: 597 Oeomébruv. 

523 f£. UBpiv...odK ew: cp. Ant. 
300 mavoupylas...éxew(n.). In the next 
clause, KaK@s K\voura, etc., are the em- 
phatic words: ‘Insolent I am not; my 
words to you are only such as you address 
to me.’ 


fre 
3 
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CLYTAEMNESTRA. 


At large once more, it seems, thou rangest,—for Aegisthus is 
not here, who always kept thee at least from passing the gates, 
to shame thy friends. But now, since he is absent, thou takest 
no heed of me; though thou hast said of me oft-times, and to 
many, that I am a bold and lawless tyrant, who insults thee and 
thine. I am guilty of no insolence; I do but return the taunts 
that I often hear from thee. 

Thy father—this is thy constant pretext—was slain by 
me. Yes, by me—I know it well; it admits of no denial; 
for Justice slew him, and not I alone,—Justice, whom it 
became thee to support, hadst thou been right-minded ; seeing 
that this father of thine, whom thou art ever lamenting, 
was the one man of the Greeks who had the heart to 
sacrifice thy sister to the gods—he, the father, who had not 


points thus: é& éuod, Kad@o- | é£ouda. 527 £. Schenkel would delete v. 527 
(suspected also by Nauck), and in 528 change 7 yap to add’ % (ctv & @ O. Hense: 
arap F. Polle).—vw made in L from puv.—etrev, ov« A, etc., and Ald.: efNe xovx L 
(corrected from efXev xovx), with I’ and others.—For ww ethev G. Kriiger conj. Euvetdev. 
530 ovros ods MSS.: ods ovros Erfurdt.—After 530 Morstadt supposes the loss of 
av. which began with rv atrds atrod matéa, 531 Nauck brackets the words 


525 f. matyp yap «x.7.4. A comma 530 The order of words in the 


— Xnpa here=oxjyis, mpdpagcs. 


should follow dAdo, since réOynKev de- 


pends on mpboxnud cot (éo7w) ws: cp. 


Her. 7. 157 mpdcxnua pev trovevmevos 
Os ém’ ’AOivas édatver.—If there is no 
comma after do, the constr. becomes 
most awkward. Thus Paley makes ws 
depend on xdvw (‘I am told’) supplied 
from v. 524. Campbell renders: ‘your 
father, that is what you are always hold- 
ing forth, (how that he) died by my act’; 
adding: ‘By a kind of attraction, the 
main sentence, as it proceeds, becomes 
subordinated to the parenthesis.’—mpéo- 
Cp. 682. 

528 1 ydp Alkn. The ydp, which 
has been impugned (cr. n.), is right. ‘He 
certainly died, and by my hand; for Jus- 
tice, whose instrument I was, required 
his death.’ As to Alxy the avenger, cp. 
475 f. (n.). Aesch. Ag. 1432 pa THY 
rédevov THs euns mardos Alkny, |”*Arqy 7’, 
*"Epwtyv 0’, ator rév5" éopaé’ eyo. 

529 xphv o dpryev x.7-A. The 
inf. represents the apodosis; z¢., ‘ It 
was your duty ¢o help,’ implies, ‘ you 
would have helped,’ dpwyos dv 700a. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 586 xpiv o’, elrep joa wh 
kaos, weloavr’ éue| yapely yduov Tbvd’ 
(i.e., meloas dv éydues). Lys. or. 32 § 23 
el éBovNeTo Olkatos elvat,... e&jv avTY... 
suc Ouoa Tov otkoy (2.¢., éuloOwoe tv). 


MSS., érel maThp ovros obs, is probably 
right ; the words would then fall from her 
with a certain deliberate bitterness. Cp. 
542: Ant. 44] yap voels Odrrew og’ (n.): 
Ph. 101 éyw ao” éyeo déddAw PidoxrAryv 
AaBerv. 

531 podvos (0.7. 304 n.) “EAAjvev. 
He of all men—the father of the maiden 
—was the one who resolved on sacri- 
ficing her. The sacrifice was, indeed, ap- 
proved by the other chiefs (Aesch. Ag. 
230 pirduaxor BpaByjs); and several per- 
sons took part in the deed itself (7b. 240 
ékacrov Ourjpwy). But, in the first in- 
stance, when Calchas spoke, the decision 
rested with Agamemnon. Cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 205—225, ending with érda 6’ oby | 
Ournp yevéoOat Ovyarpbs. Sophocles, like 
Aeschylus, ignores the legend used by 
Euripides, that Iphigeneia was not really 
slain at Aulis, but wafted by Artemis to 
the Tauric Chersonese. 

Nauck requires tiv airds atrod instead 
of Thy ony duamov, because Agamemnon’s 
unique crime was the slaughter of his own 
child: as if the text did not convey this. 
Clytaemnestra means, ‘while mourning a 
father, you forget a sister.’ 

532 f. The regular mode of expres- 
sion would be, ov« ioov Avmns Kapwy Euol, 
6 omelpas TH TUKTOVTH. But, having written 
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vans, OT €OTTELp ; GOTEp 7 TiKTOUT eyo. 

Elev, didafov on pe, TOU Xa pw, Tivev 

eJucrev QUT HD 5 TOTEpoV “Apyetov Epels 5 535 
aNN’ ov pernv avToiol THY y Eun KTQVELY. 

adn’ avr’ ddedpov Snta Mevéhew kravav 

Ta OUK epuedhe TOVOE jou ddoew dikny ; 

TOT EpoV ExelVv@ matdes ovK Hoav dumdot, 

ous THode paddov eiKos nv OvyjoKew, Tar pos 540 
Kal pnt pos ovTas, 7s 6 Thovs 60 AY yapw; 

n TOV ena "Avdns TW ipepov TéKVvaV 


ye 


TOV éxeivyns EOXE Sairac ba T)€ov 5 
H TO Tavaode mar pt Tov pev €€ &€ €HOU 


raiSev 7600s TApelTo, Mevédew & EVN 5 545 


oh Gpatmoy, wishing to read rhy avrds avrov. 
Kolster and Morstadt reject this v., which Nauck brackets. 


éoretp’. 


583 67’ écreip’] Mekler writes 5s 
534 Tov 


xapw* rivor L, tlvoc having been made by erasure from tlvwv, over which the rst 


hand had written oc. 


A few of the later ss. (L*, Pal., Aug. b, T) have rivwv: but 


A and most others have rivos, the reading of Ald. —Reiske conj. mpds xdpw tlywr: 
Schmalfeld, roiro, rod xdpw (as Blaydes reads): Tournier, rod xdpw marhp (Blaydes, 


81° &omeipe, the poet explains ¢uol by re- 
peating the comparison in a new form, 
womep 4 TikToud éy®. (For as or womep 
after toos, cp. Lys. or. 19 § 36 iyyotvTo... 
Tau éxel...elvar toa wWormep Ta evOd5e.) Those 
who reject v. 533 omit to notice that, 
without it, the words ovk toov Kaudv éuol 
would be unintelligible, Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1417 éOvcev abrod maida, aA id duob | 
wd’. 

This assertion of the mother’s superior 
claim is a counterpart to the doctrine of 
Athena in Aesch. Zum. 658 f., obx @ore 
Lajrnp } kexAnudvou réxvou | ToKeds, Tpopds 
5é kbuaros veoomdpov. Cp. above, 366 n. 

534 Tov xdpw, tlywv: rod (neut.) 
xapw, ‘wherefore?’ (as in PA. 1029, Tl w’ 
amayerbe; Tod xdpw;): Tiwwy (masc.) 
xdpw, ‘for the sake of what men?’ 
‘Wherefore—to please whom—did he im- 
molate her?’ This is the only construc- 
tion of the words which fits “Apyelwy in 
535: The twofold question also suits the 
vehemence of the speaker, who is seeking 
to drive the point home. 

The alternative, which most editors 
have preferred, is to take rlywy as the 
participle. But there is an insuperable 
objection to this, which seems to have 
escaped notice. The words, tov yapw 
tlywv ; could mean only, ‘paying a debt 


of gratitude for what?’ They could not 
mean, ‘paying a debt of gratitude | to 
whom?’ The latter would be t@ yapw 
Tlvwy 5 See (e.g) Aesch, P. V. 985 kal 
bhp dpelhuw dv thom’ atr@ xapw: Ag. 
821 TovTwY Oeotar xp TONY NTT OV Xap | 
twew. Hence the question, rod xdpw 
tlvwy ; could not possibly be answered by 
*Apyelwv. For, evidently, the latter word 
could not mean, (‘for a benefit conferred 
by) the Greeks.’ A scholiast in the 
Baroccian Ms. (cr. n. on 544), who ex- 
plains rod xapiv Tlvwy by rivos xapw dmo- 
didovs, plainly meant, ‘showing gratitude 
for what?’—and his paraphrase was cor- 
rect; only he overlooked the context. 

536 dAX od peTHY K.TA. : cp. Ant. 
48 add’ oddev abtg Trav euav ke elpyeww 
péra (=méreori). 

5837 f. GAN dvr adeAhod Syra. 
Here the first supposition is introduced 
by mbrepor, and the second by adda dfra, 
as in Az. 460—466. adA4 was regularly 
used in thus putting the imagined argu- 
ments of an adversary,—the figure called 
vmrogpopa in Greek rhetoric, and in Latin 
subtectio, because subicimus id quod 
oportet dict (Comnificius, 4+ 23. 33). Xen. 
An. §. 8. 4 mWdrepov row a oe Kal, 
émel wot ovdx €dldous, emaiov; ad)’ daryrour ; 
aNd mepl madikGv jmaxduevos; ~ dAAd 


: 


— 


a 
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shared the mother’s pangs. 

Come, tell me now, wherefore, or to please whom, did he 
sacrifice her? To please the Argives, thou wilt say? Nay, they 
had no right to slay my daughter. Or if, forsooth, it was to 
screen his brother Menelaiis that he slew my child, was he not to 
pay me the penalty for that? Had not Menelaiis two children, 
who should in fairness have been taken before my daughter, as 
sprung from the sire and mother who had caused that voyage ? 
Or had Hades some strange desire to feast on my offspring, 
rather than on hers? Or had that accursed father lost all 
tenderness for the children of my womb, while he was tender 

to the children of Menelaiis ? 


TeKwy). 536 werfy...rhv y] meray y’...T vy T. 538 éuedde made in L from 
€wedNev.—Nauck rejects this v. 540 f. Nauck changes zrarpds to mdpos, brackets 
HGdXov, and rejects v. 541. 542 7 Trav éudv] 7 Tév éuav Brunck. 543 dal- 
cacGa| F. W. Schmidt (Sat. Crit. p. 29) conj. AjcacOa (=AnlcacAa), which 
Wecklein receives. Hesychius has \aloacOa: krjcacOar: and AnloacOa’ KrhoacOat, 
aperécOat.—mhéov made in L from miéwp. 544 In L a letter has been erased 
after ray. 545 Mevé\ew] An erroneous v./. Mevedéw is implied by the schol. 


in cod. Barocc. 66 (Bodleian), 7G 6¢ Meveddw évurrfipxe 1600s Trav avTod maldwy. 


peOtev érapyvnca; In this verse, adda 
introduces both the supposed argument 
and the reply, since ktavov=el éxra- 
vey (as=‘granting that he slew’). Cp. 
Andoc. or. 1. § 148 tla ydp Kal ava- 
BiBdoouat Senoouevov smép éuavtod; Tov 
matépa; adda rébvnkev. GAA Tos ddcd- 
pots; add’ otk elaly. adda Tovs Taidas ; 
aN obrw yeyévnyTa. 

dytl ddehpod here=‘ in his stead,’ z.e. 
‘to save him from slaying zs child’: not, 
‘for his sake.’ Nor is it short for dy7i 
[ray rod] ddehpod.—rdy : for the neut. 
referring to persons, cp. 972: O. 7. 1195 
n, In Ant. 48 tov éuGy, and in 0.7. 
1448 tav ye owy, may be masc., like 
0.C. 832 Tods éuods byw. 

539 aides...SumAot. The schol. 
observes that, according to Homer, Helen 
bore to Menelaiis only a daughter Her- 
mioné (Od. 4. 14,—indicated, though not 
named, in //. 3. 175); but that Hesiod 
mentioned also a son (fr. 131): 9 TékeO’ 
“Eppcovnv Sovpixdecre Mevedaw, | orddra- 
tov 6 érexev Nixoorparov, ofov “Apzos. 
Sophocles follows Hesiod, since Menelaiis 
could not have been expected to sacrifice 
an only child. 

540 f. Nauck would prefer a single 
verse in place of these two, viz. ovs 
"Ipryevetas elxds qv OvqoKew mdpos. 

542 f. 17 here introduces a third sup- 
position (cp. 530), and in 544 a fourth. 


—1 Ttav enav “AiSns: the absence of 
caesura gives a harsh emphasis to the 
words; cp. 530. 

SalcacBat, sc. adra (fr. 731 dudBpws 
édalcaro | rov ’AordKeov maida): epex- 
egetic inf.: cp. 1277: Eur. Med. 1399 
pirlov xpntw orbuatos | maldwy 6 Tddas 
mpoomrveéatOar (sc. avrd, cp. Phoen. 
1671): Plat. Crito 52 B ot6’ émOuula ce 
ans modews od’ GAwv vouwy éaBev 
eldévat.—The destroying gods, such as 
Ares (//. 5. 289) and Thanatos (Eur. 
Alc. 844), were supposed to rejoice, like 
the dead (Od. 11. 96, Eur. Hee. 536), 
in draughts of blood. 

The conj. Ajoac8ar (‘to make his 
prey’) is correct in form (Eur. 770. 866 
é\joaro), but weaker than the vulgate. 

544 f. avode expresses intense 
hatred, as in PA. 1357 Odysseus is Tw 
mavire madl ry Aaepriov.—trapetro, lit., 
‘had been neglected,’—allowed to pass 
out of his thoughts. This plpf. (identical 
in form with the 2nd aor.) is somewhat 
rare: cp. however Thuc. 4. 103 xadetro 
(followed by kadevorjxe): Plat. Critzas 
117 C dgetro (preceded by éxexetpoup- 
ynro). : 

The sense does not absolutely require 
us to take Mevédew 8’ as=rév 5¢ Mevé- 
ew (matldwy); but that is clearly what 
is meant. 
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nw A Aw 4 tes " 
ov Tabr’ dBovhov Kal KAKOU YvOpNY TATPOS ; 


doKa per, el Kal ons Sixa yrouns 


héyw. 


patn & av me Oavotod Ys. el hovnv ha Bou. 
eyo pev ovv ovK etpl TOUS TET PAY LEVOLS 


Svar Oupos® el b€ Gol doKe ppovewv KAKQS, 


709 


yrepny Sucatay oxovoa. TOUS médas eye. 

HA. €peis pev oui vov ye Bh os apfacd TU 

hum pdr, elTa GoU Td efnkove UTo" 

aA Hv epys LoL, TOU tebynKoTos F uTep 

NeCouupe’ av opbas 77s KaovyyyTys P OpLov. BS 


KA. kat pv edinp’’ 
eENPXES; ovK av yoba Xd 
HA. Kal on hey Tol. 


el O€ Be oo det hoyous 
vipa Khvew. 
Tarepa ons KTEWW a. 


Bay 
TLS QV 


x 
ToUTOU doyos yevour a aloytwv eTL, 


eiT ovv SuKaiws eire py; AEEw SE cor, 


548 daly] dalny A.—For 8’, Tournier and Morstadt conj. 7’. 
letters (about six) have been erased after rempaypévo.s. 


Tots méNas Néyw Vindobonensis. 


560 


549 In L several 
551 rods rédas péve] 


552 dptaca] Nauck conj. Aéfaca, 554 


jv made in L from 4v.—épys] épfjo L, with an erasure above.—roi reOynxéros 0” 
Umep| 700 reOvyxbroo brép L, with IT’, and others; @’ was added by Triclinius. 


546 dBovdov, inconsiderate, — not 
taking proper thought for his children ; 
cp. Zr. 139 Ths de | réxvoror Zh’ dBov- 
Aov eldev ;—kakod yveunv, perverse,— 
in choosing to sacrifice his own offspring, 
rather than another’s. There is a bitter 
irony in this mode of characterising what 
she regards as unnatural cruelty. 

547 80x60 pév: 61 n.—et kal, though 
(as is the case): cp. O. Z: 408 ef kal 
Tupavvets, and appendix on O. 7. 305. 

548 el dwvrv AdBou: cp. Aesch. Ag. 
37 (olkos) ef Ooyyhv AdBo. In the 
Odyssey the departed spirits are conceived 
unable to recognise or to accost the 
living, until they have tasted the offerings 
of blood (11. 153).—Similarly Oedipus 
imagines how Laius would testify, if he 
could return to life (0. C. 998). 

549 rois mempaypyévois, causal dat. ; 
cp. Thuc. 3. 98 rots rempay.uuévois popou- 
fevos TOs "AOnvatous: Tri 1127 n. 

551 yvopny Sikalav cXxotoa K.7.d.: 
first attain to a just view of the matter, and 
then, but not sooner, blame thy neigh- 
bours. Schol.: ofoy Noyiougi xpyoauévn 
dicalw tote [=elra] rovs mwédas Weve 
mwas. The usual sense of the aor. éo-yov 


(‘came to have,’ ‘acquired’) is a reason 
for taking the words thus, rather than as 
referring to the subject of do«#, ‘though 
I have held a just view’; in the latter 
case, we should have expected éyovca. 
The aor. part. of the simple €yw is not 
frequent (Od. 4. 70 and Thue. 5. 2 oxa@v: 
Antiphon or. 5 § 67 cxévres: Her. 4. 203 
oxovct). 

552 f£. épets pev ovxl «7.4. The an- 
tithesis implied by méy is given by vv. 
554 f.: ‘I have not, indeed, provoked 
this discussion ; still, I should like to 
speak.’ For € épets preceding the negative, 
cp. Ant: 223 dvas, €p® bev ovX K.T.A. 
For the constr., épeis.. .p Os, cp. 520. 

dpfacd TT umnpov : cp. fr. 339 dpéace 
Ppvél tiv Kar’ "Apyelwy tBpw. This 
constr., rare for dpxw, is regular for mdp- 
XW, as Dem. or. 19 § 280 evepyeotas as 
imfpéay els nuas.—ra8’ Kove, alluding 
to the reproaches in vv. 518, 529 etc. 
Cp. Ph. 378 dnxdels mpos aéhKkoucev, 

‘stung by the abuse.’ 

554 f. Tod rebvykdtos 0’ Umep. She 
will speak justly in the cause of both. 
The pathos of Iphigeneia’s death is not 
diminished, but enhanced, if Agamemnon 


Eo 


ee 
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Was not that the part of a callous and perverse parent? I 
think so, though I differ from thy judgment; and so would say 
the dead, if she could speak. For myself, then, I view the 
past without dismay ; but if thou deemest me perverse, see that’ 
thine own judgment is just, before thou blame thy neighbour. 

EL, This time thou canst not say that I have done anything 
to provoke such words from thee. But, if thou wilt give me 
leave, I fain would declare the truth, in the cause alike of my 
dead sire and of my sister. 

Ci. Indeed, thou hast my leave; and didst thou always 
address me in such a tone, thou wouldst be heard without pain. 

EL. Then I will speak. Thou sayest that thou hast slain 
my father. What word could bring thee deeper shame than 
that, whether the deed was just or not? But I must tell thee 


Tod TeOvnkbros y’ trep A, E, and Ald.—Nauck formerly conj. rod reOvnkéros mépe: 
but now would write ris kaovyvjrns vrep here, and Tov reOvnxdros 6’ duod in 555. 
556 édyous}] The rst hand in L wrote Adyous, which a later hand has changed 


to Adyous. 
the Aldine. 


A has déyos, the reading of most (perhaps all) other mss., and of 
Blaydes writes Adyous | jAeyxes- 
but what the error had been seems uncertain. 


559 L has éz in an erasure; 
560 éfw] Morstadt conj. 


delEw (Progr. Schaffh., p. 21, 1864), suggested also by Wecklein (47s p. 44) and 
Herwerden (Stud. Crit. p. 15), and received by Nauck and Blaydes. 


acted against his own will.—Hermann, 
reading rod revynxéros y, took ye to 
imply that she would not defend herself. 
But the double ve suits the promise of 
impartiality. 

556 f. Kal pry, lit., ‘and verily,’ — 
expressing assent to the request: cp. Avz. 
221 n.—Adyous eénpxés pe=mporedusvers 
me: cp. 123 ff. rdxews...oluwyay...’Aya- 
péuvova: O.C, 1120 Téxva...unkiyw Nbyov 
(speak at length to my children). ééapxw 
was said esp. of beginning a musical 
strain (Eur. Z7vo. 148 ff. wodmay...olav... 
ééfpxov Oeovs). Here it perhaps suggests 
the same idea, with a tinge of irony: ‘if 
you always began in such a key,’—viz., 
of filial deference. 

558—609 Clytaemnestra has ar- 
gued that she was justified in slaying 
Agamemnon, because he had slain Iphi- 
geneia. The topics of Electra’s reply 
are as follows. 

(1) 558—562. The wife who slew her 
husband would be a criminal, even if 
the motive had been just retribution; but 
the real motive was her love for Aegis- 
thus. (2) 563—576. Agamemnon was 
not a free agent in slaying Iphigeneia; 
the act was forced upon him by Artemis. 


jReoeniee 


(3) 577—-583- Suppose, however, that 
he was a free agent, and wished to please 
his brother; still she was not justified in 
taking his life. (4) 584—594. And in 
any case her plea does not excuse her for 
living with the man who helped to slay 
her husband.—The speech then closes in 
a strain of reproach and defiance (595 
—609). 

558 f. Kal 81 Aéywo oor: the same 
formula as in 892 and Ant. 245,—Kal Oh 
expressing prompt compliance. Cp. also 
1436, 1464. The sense of matépa is 
relative to the speaker, and not (as would 
be more natural) to the subject of ys: 
see on 77. 1125 THs TarpopdyTou puntpds. 
—For the doubled dy, cp. 333 f. 

560 elt’ ovv...elre: cp. 199 n. We 
supply ékrewas: cp. Aesch. Lum. 468 
od &, ef Sixalws elre py, xKpivov dixny, 
where éxrewa is understood from v. 463. 
—)ééw: the fut. here implies the sense of 
a task from which the speaker will not 
shrink; ‘I have to tell thee’ ;—as else- 
where the fut. bespeaks indulgence for 
a request: O.7. 1446 mpoorpéWouar: Az. 
825 alryooum. The conjecture Selfo 
seems unnecessary. 
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< , > ”. 
as od Siky vy ExTEwvas, G\\a o eoTacey 
\ A 4 > ia e Lal 7 
Tev0® KaKov mpos avdpos, @ ravov Evver. 
a , 
€pov d€ THY KUvayov “Aptepw, Tivos 


\ \ \ , 8 
mowas TA TOAAA TVEVPLAT ETX 
> lal 
hyo dpdow: Kelvns yap ov Oéuis pale. 
’ ovpos, as eyd Khvw, Oeas 


TAaTHP TO 


év Avnidu’ 
565 


mailev Kat adoos é&exivyoev modow 
a \ \ 
OTLUKTOV KEepaoTny ehahov, ov: KaTAa opayas 
, fé 
exxopmdoas eros Te Tuyyaver Bador. 


561 od made in L from. otv.—dikn y’] Blaydes writes dlky of’.—éorace L, 


with most Mss., and Ald;: ésmace T, E, I. 


562 redo] mie L. 


Housman (Class. Rev., vol. I. p. 


Cps cr. non (0. Cae. 


564 rowds] In L a later hand has altered rowadc to 
Towho.—Ta To\Aa mvevuar’] Frohlich conj. (ann, 1815) ra& mdot’ darvedpar : 


A. E. 


240, 1887) 7Ta& mAoia mvevpar’.—tcxy’ & L, 


with most mss., and Ald.: écyev r (as Campb. reads).—AvNM6d:] L has avAlée in 
an erasure,—as F. Diibner thinks, from avAfwe: but a and X, no less than 6, seem 


561 f. as od Siky y: ye, empha- 
sising diky, is suitable here, since duxalws 
(560) expressed the first of two alterna- 
tives. For the omission of the object to 
éxrewas, cp, Ph. 801 (€umpyoov), n.— 
éomacev, a stronger word than el\xvce:, 
cp. Ant. 791 (of Erés) od kal dixalwy 
ddlkous ppévas mapacmas éml AwBa.— 
arevO: cp. Od. 3. 264 (Aegisthus) 16)’ 
"Ayameuvovéeny ddoxov Oé\yerk’ éréecou. 

563f. Kvvayov: the Doric form, as 
in Noxayés, ddayds, etc. (Ant. 715n.): but 
kuyyyerelv (Az. 5), Kuvnyla, Kuvnyérns.— 
mouvas, acc. in appos. with the.sentence; 
cp. t29n., Aesch. P.V. 563 tlvos dumda- 
kias mowas odéxkety Eur. Alc. 6. kal pe 
Onrevew marnp | Ovnry map’ avipt Tavs 
drow’ jvayKacer. 

Ta Todd mveipar try’, ‘she stayed 
those frequent winds,’ which ordinarily 
blow from the coast of Greece,—causing 
a calm of unusual length. For ta aod- 
Ad, cp. 931: O.C. 87 Ta mddN’ éxeiv’ br’ 
ébéxpn xaxd: Aesch. Ag. 1456 pla ras 
mo\as, Tas Wavu modNas | Wuxas drAéoac’. 
For to&xe as=‘stopped,’ cp. O.C. 888 
BovOvrotvrd w...érxer’. 

Acc. to Aesch. (4g. 149 f., 192), the 
Greeks were detained by adverse winds, 
blowing from the N.E.: and this seems 
to have been the account given in the 
Cypria (c. 776 B.C.), Proclus Chrest. p. 
455: eméoxev avrovds Tod mAod yemudvas 
émuméumovea. But other authorities speak 
of a calm. Thus Eur, ZA. 9 ff. odour 
PObyyos y otr’’ dpvldwy | otre Oaddoons’ 


ovyal & dvéuwy | révde kar’ Evpurov éxou- 
ow. Schol. Eur. Or. 647 émetpadn rijs 
Geod dpytfoudyns Kal katexotvans Tods 
dvéuous. Tzetzes on Lycophron 183 xo- 
Awbeica 5 ert rovTw 7 Geds Tods aveuous 
Kkatéoxev. Ovid (Met. 13. 183) com- 
bines both versions: exspectata diu, nulla 
aut contraria classi | Flamina sunt. 

It has been objected that vessels pro- 
vided with oars need not have been de- 
tained by a calm. But the ships of the 
Greek fleet were not light craft. Each 
carried from 50 to 120 armed men, be- 
sides oxeUn mrodeuexd: and the warriors 
were also the rowers (cp. Thuc. 1. ro). 
It is intelligible, then, that they should 
await the aid of wind before attempting 
the passage of the Aegaean. We must 
remember, too, the strong and shifting 
currents in the Euripus (crovéevta topé- 
pov, Ant. 1145: madippbxPos év AvALSos 
tomo, Aesch. Ag. 191). 

Wecannot well render:—(1)‘Hesuffered 
those tedious winds,’—supplying 6 rarhp 
from v. 558. Nor: (2) ‘She atrected those 
tedious winds at Aulis,’—a version which 
would at least require ém’ AvNi. Cp. 7. 
1119 éxe | Stororpor dpay em’ ddXots. 

The conjecture mAota for roNAd (cr. n.) 
would be an attractive remedy, if the idea 
of a calm were not admissible. It may 
be noticed, however, that the word motor, 
admitted by Aesch. as a synonym for 
vais (Ag. 625), occurs in Soph. only once 
(fr. 127), and is not extant in Eur. 

AvXS. -Aulis was so named from the 
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that thy deed was not just; no, thou wert drawn on to it by 
the wooing of the base man who is now thy spouse. 

Ask the huntress Artemis what sin she punished when she 
stayed the frequent winds at Aulis; or I will tell thee; for we 
may not learn from her. My father—so I have heard—was once 
disporting himself in the grove of the goddess, when his footfall 
startled a dappled and antlered stag; he shot it, and chanced to 

utter a certain boast concerning its slaughter. 


to have been altered.—Wolff conj. éw’ AvN(Ou. 565—567 Nauck, objecting 
to Kxelyns yap ov Oéuis pabeiv, to matfwy, and to modotvy, would reduce these three 
verses to two, thus:—7 éy® ppdow. marhp 108’ obmds, ws ey | KdUw, Kar’ &doos 
éfexivnoev Oeds. Otto Jahn would merely delete v. 565. 567 é£exlyycey L, 
with most mss., and Ald.: éteviknoe E, ééevixnoey Aug. b, and codex B of 


Suidas s.v. é&exlynoev. 


568 xara odayas] cpaydo made in L from od¢a- 


yao. I‘ has xatac¢ayds, as Hermann read on conjecture.—Monk, taking cgayas 


channel (avs), as other towns were named 
from avAwy ‘a valley.’ It stood on the 
Boeotian coast, in the territory of Tana- 
gra, about three miles s. of the point 
where, at Chalcis in Euboea, the Euripus 
is narrowest. The site was a rocky pen- 
insula (hence AvAléa metpheccav, Ll. 2. 
496), having on the south of it a large 
basin, known as the Baéds \uunv (Strabo 
3. p- 403). Pausanias saw at Aulis an 
ancient temple of Artemis, with two 
statues of the goddess (9. 19. 6). 

565 7° yo dpdow, a self-correction, 
as in 352 7 wd’ €& éuod. It is not Oéus 
for a mortal to cross-question a goddess 
face to face.—For the simple gen. ketvys, 
cp. 668: Ph. 370 wabely éuod. 

566 f. os éy® KAvw: implying the 
possibility of other accounts, Aeschylus 
does not define the offence which had 
angered Artemis (Ag. 132). According 
to Euripides, Agamemnon had _ rashly 
vowed that he would sacrifice to her the 
fairest creature that the year should bring 
forth (Z. 7. 20). 

Oeds...kar’ ddoos, a sacred precinct 
near the temple of Artemis at Aulis, 
mentioned in Eur. 7.4. 1544, Apréusdos 
ddoos elwaxds 7 dvOecpopous, and called 
moNvOurov, 26. 185. At many places on 
the eastern coasts of Greece Artemis 
was worshipped, esp. as AywevooKdmos (see 
on 7r. 637). 

mal{wv, ‘amusing himself,’ ‘taking his 
pleasure.’ The allusion is to the pursuit 
of game, though vatfw had no definitely 
technical sense like that of our word 
‘sport.’ We find the verb associated 
with hunting in Od. 6. 104 ff. (Artemis) 
Teprouevn Kampotot Kal wxelys éAddo.on’ | 


TH 66 O dua wpa, Kodpar Aids alyiw- 
xo10, | dypovduoe malfovcr Dindorf 
quotes Plut. Alex. 23 moddaxis 6¢ raltwr 
kal ddurekas €Onpeve kal dpyidas. Tzetzes, 
in telling the story, says, é&eA@dv éml xv- 
ynyéotov (on Lycophr. 183). 

modoiv: 2.¢., by the sound of his feet; 
not by their touch. 

568 dadhov, ‘a stag.’ The word 
can also mean ‘a hind,’ as in fr. 86 xe- 
podcoa...2hapos.—orutov (Ph. 184) = 
Badwov: Eur. Bacch. 111 orikrav...veBpi- 
dwy: Kaibel Apigr. 1082. 4 o7iKrynv 
éagov.— kepdotnv: cp. the Homeric 
éapov Kepaov (//. 3. 24, etc.). 

od Katd odayds, concerning the 
slaughter of it: cp. Her. 1. 31 Ta xara 
Tov TédXov...elmas: zd. 2. 3 Kara pev 67 
TY Tpopiy T&v Tadiwy Tocatra édeyor. 
Others understand (less well, I think), 
‘on the occasion of the slaughter’ (‘dec 
Erlegen desselben,’ G. Wolff; and so 
Nauck). 

569 ékkoumdous eros TL TUyXAVvEL, 
‘he chanced to utter a certain (irreverent) 
boast,’ Paddy, ‘after hitting’ (with an 
arrow, or perh. with a javelin). émos tu 
is euphemistic: cp. Hyginus 4ad. 98 
superbiusque in Dianam locutus est. The 
vaunt would naturally follow, not pre- 
cede, the hit. And so we read elsewhere. 
Schol. Eur. Or. 647 kavxnodpevos dé ert 
TH émiTuxita, kal elroy ws odd dy abrh 
n Aprems ovTws €Barev, érerpaOn Tis Oeod 
bpyefouevns «.T.. Proclus Chrest. p. 455 
‘Ayauéuvwv éml Onpa Badrwv éador vrep- 
Badreqw epyoe cal rv “Aprepev. Tzetzes 
on Lycophr. 183 tpwoas @apov perya 
Kavxnoas épbéyéaro olrws' Ode 7” Apre- 
jus (sc. ows dv &Bader). 
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KOK Todde pnvicaca Ant@a Kopn 
"Axatovs, ws Tarnp dvriorabj.ov 


Kareix” 


ep 


TOU Onpos exOuoese THY avrov KOpyy. 
oO nv TA Kens OS puar’ ov yap nv vous 
adn oTpare mpos otkov ovd eis “Iduov. 


av? ov Brac Beis Toad kdvt Bas pods 


575 


eOvcev aUTHV, ovxt Mevéddrew Xdpw. 

ei 8 ovr, pa yap Kal TO oor, ketvov Oéhwv 
erapehnoa Tour éopa, TOUTOU daveww 

xpnv auTOV OUVvEK éx oeben ; TOLW VOLO ; 


Opa. Tete, TOVOE TOV vO pov 


580 


Bporot us 


pa) 7h pe cauTy Kat petdryvouay TUOns. 
€l yap KTEVOUPLED aANov avT addov, ov ToL 
TpOTY Odvows av, et Sikns ve TVyXavoLs. 


as ‘throat,’ would change of to 6v (governed by addy). 


Wecklein (47s p. 17), conj. &ws. 


571 as] Frohlich, and 


572 avrov rt and Ald.; a’rod L, with most 


MSS. 573 f. Td, xelyns] Ta Kelyno L.—od yap nv Adors] Wunder conj. ov yep 


TAvots | &d\An orparg mpos olkov jv, 00d’ “INov. 
qv.—eis IMov] és” INcov Nauck.—Mekler suspects these two verses. 


For nv déots, Nauck conj. jks 
575 Biacdels] 


This is the reason against taking rvy- 
xave. with Badwy, as=‘he shoots and 
hits’; cp. Z/. 15. 581 Onpynrnp érixnoe 
Baddv: Her. 3. 35 el...T00 madds...Badov 
Tvxouu. The vaunt must then srecede 
the hit. 

Others take Paddy with eros: ‘he 
chanced to /et fall some boastful word.’ 
But this is objectionable on two grounds, 
(1) éxBadXewv érros is a very frequent phrase; 
LTB. 394 Od. 4. 503 EINGez. AvOrs 
Aesch. Ag. 1663, Ch. 47: Her. 6. 69, etc. 
But BadXew éros does not seem to occur: 
even in Ar. Kan. 595 Kal Bade’s Te wad- 
Oakov, KdkBade’s is a v./., and probably 
right; cp. Vesp. 1289 OKWMLATLOV...eK- 
Bad&. (2) ékkourdacas, combined with 
Badwy in this sense, would be awkwardly 
redundant. 

Monk, with Musgrave, took wayds 
as=iugulum, understanding, ‘he uttered 
a vaunt, and hit the stag with his missile 
in the throat.’ (Mus. Crit. 1. 77.) 

570 & Totde, zdcirco.—pyvicaca, 
of divine wrath, as in O.C. 965, 77. 
274: and so pnvis, Az, 656, 757. But 
human resentment is denoted by the 
verb in O.C. 1274, Ant. 1177; and by 
the noun in 0.7. 699, O.C. 1328. —An- 
Toa KOpy: cp. 0.7. 267 TG AaBdaxelw 
macdt (n es 


571. 6s: the will of the goddess was 
interpreted by Calchas. Nothing would 
be gained by reading &ws (monosyll.). — 
dyrlora8pov, =dytippowoy, ‘in compen- 
sation for.’—ékOvoee. The midd. éxdv- 
eoOa is to expzate (ayos), or to propitiate 
(ded). But the act. ék@vew is merely a 
strengthened @vew, ‘to make a sacrifice 
of,’ implying some cruelty or violence: 


Eur. Cyc. 371 épeorious ixryjpas exdves 
Oopuwr. 
578 f. a8’ qv, instead of dd’ elye 


or Toadra jv. When an adv. is joined 
with elvat, the verb is more often i impers., 
as in 0 ydp ora (Eur. Aled. 89).—1d. 
Odpar’ : for the poet. pl..-cp. 27. 627 
Ta THs Eévys... | tpordéyuar.—Arvors, ‘re- 
lease’ from the detention at Aulis. 

mpds olkov. The weather, which stopped 
the voyage to Troy, would also hinder 
some of the islanders from going home; 
but most of the allies from the mainland 
could have reached their respective ports 
with less difficulty; and we can only sup- 
pose that Calchas threatened them with 
the wrath of Artemis. In Aesch. Ag. 212 
Agamemnon speaks as if a return home 
were possible, though disgraceful. In 
Eur. /.A. 94 ff. he is on the point of 
dismissing the army, when Menelaiis 
interferes, 
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Wroth thereat, the daughter of Leto detained the Greeks, that, 
in quittance for the wild creature’s life, my father should yield 
up the life of hisown child. Thus it befell that she was sacrificed ; 
since the fleet had no other release, homeward or to Troy ; and 
for that cause, under sore constraint and with sore reluctance, 
at last he slew her—not for the sake of Menelaiis. 

But grant—for I will take thine own plea—grant that the 
motive of his deed was to benefit his brother ;—was that a reason 
for his dying by thy hand? Under what law? See that, in 
making such a law for men, thou make not trouble and remorse 
for thyself; for, if we are to take blood for blood, thou wouldst 
be the first to die, didst thou meet with thy desert. 


Nauck conj. Acacdels.— Walter (Emend. in Soph. sfec., p. 13) conj. modrd 7’ dvTiBas. 
579 vduw] Tournier conj. tpdmm: Nauck, Ady. 581 1107s] riOnic L: TiOys 
D (cod. Paris, 2820): ri6s T: ré@ns A, with most Mss. The Ald. has rlOys (sic). 
583 rvyxXdvas r: Tuyxdvec L, with most Mss., and Ald. 584—586 These 
three verses, omitted in the text of L, have been added in the margin by the 1st hand. 


575 ‘oAXd goes with both participles. 
Nauck objects that it must mean ‘often,’ 
and conjectures AvacGels. But see //. 11. 

56f., ws Atas ré7’ do Tpdwy rerinuévos 
jrop | nie, TON déxwv. Ph. 254 @ TON 
éyo woxOnpbs.—avTiBds: cp. Her. 6. 73 
(ovx) édtxalevy ert avTiBalvew, Verg. Geo. 


4. 301 Multa reluctant?.—pdds, aegre: 


Ant, 1105 mors uév, Kapdlas 8 éklorapar: 
Ph. 329. Aeschylus describes the struggle 
in the father’s soul, until dvdyxas é6u 
Aéradvoy (Ag. 206—221). 

577 «i 8’ ody, ‘but if it was with the 
wish,’ etc.,—referring to Clytaemnestra’s 
words in 537ff. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1042 
el 6 oty dvaykn THOS’ éemippéra TixNS 
(‘but if the doom of slavery should be- 
fall’).—ép@ ydp kal to ody, ‘for I will 
state thy plea (537 ff.) also’: cp. Zr. 479 
de? yap Kal 7d mpds Kelvov éyew, A. 
1313 Opa ph Tovpdv adda Kal 7d adv. 

578 f. rovrov...otver’: for the large 
interval between the case and this prep., 
cp. O. 7. 857 f.—vépw, ‘rule,’ ‘ princi- 
ple’; Ant. 908, Zr. 616. 

58O f. Spa...py...78Gs. The sub- 
junctive here is supported by our best 
MS., L, which has rié@yic, while in 584 it 
has 7l@yo. In 584 rlOns is clearly right: 
‘see that you ave mot making a false ex- 
cuse’ (she is actually making it). Cp. 
Plat. Theaet. 145 C dpa wn malgwv edeyev: 
and other examples in n. on PA. 30. 

Here, either rl@ns or 7107s would be 
suitable. (1) With ri@ns:—‘ See that, in 
making this rule, you ave xot making woe 


for yourself.” This means that to make 
the rule (as she is doing) is at once (logi- 
cally) to make the woe. (2) With 707s: 
—‘See Zest, in making this rule, you make 
woe for yourself’: z.e., the rule may have 
the woe as a consequence. The woe is a 
future contingency (583 el dikns ye Tvy- 
xdvos), against which Electra warns her. 
On the whole, I now prefer 7107s. Cp. 
1003 dpa KakGs mpdooovte wn pelfw Kaka. | 
krnodped’: fr. 82 dd Bpa wh Kpelocoy y. 

TWetoa...vopov: cp. n. on Ant, 8: 
Eur. Ale. 57 mpos trav éxdvTwv, PoiBe, rdov 
vépov 7TlOns. 

582f. cl yap Krevotpev. Note two 
points of syntax here. (1) We have two 
protases, not co-ordinate: the first of 
them, e xrevotdpev, states the primary 
condition, on which everything else de- 
pends. ‘/fthat is to be the rule,—then 
(Zf you got your due) you would die.’ 
Cp. Az. 782 f.: Eur. Szppl. 1084 el 8 
jue veo | dls kal yépovres, el tis e&nudp- 
tave, | durdo0d Blov axdvTes eEwpOotpucd’ 
dy. (2) The first protasis has the fut. 
indic.: the second protasis and the apo- 
dosis have the optat. with dv, not as a 
softened future, but in a potential sense. 
Cp. Thuc. 1.142 ppovipiov 0 el movjnrovrat, 
Tis pev ys BAdmroev dy Te pépos. Eur. 
Tro. 730 el ydp tu Nes G xoddoerau 
orparés, | obr’ dv tapeln mats 85’, obr’ otk- 
Tou TUXOL. 

mpoty: z.¢., no one has more fully 
deserved the penalty. 
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aN’ elodpa py oKnWw ovK ovoay TtOns. 


el yap Denes, didatov av? otov Tavuv 


585 


aloxuora mavTav Epyo paca Tuyxdvers, 
Tes Euvevoers 7 Tahapvaio, pel od 
marépa TOV Gpov mpdo bev etamddeoas, 
Kai mavdomovets* Tous d€ mpdcbev evoreBets 


Kaé evoeBav Bractovtas éxBahova’ Eyxets. 


590 


a lal ¥ xv \ en 5 lal 
TOS TAvT erawer aye av; 7) Kal TAUT EpeEts 
ws THS. Ouyar pos avr trowe. hap. Bavers ; 


aioxpas ae 


édv mep Kal héyns* 


ov yap KaNov 


exp ols yapero Bau Tns Ovyatpos OUVEKG. 


aN ov yap ovoe voulerewv efeori oe, 


595 


0 TAC av ins yoooar os THY pnTéepa 


KAKOOTOMOUMED. 


Kat o eywye SeoroTw 


584 7i0ys] So L (ri@nc), with most of the later Mss., and Suidas (s.v. oxyes) : 


tl0as A: riOjs T: 


conj. Oéus: F. W. Schmidt, o0évers. 
early hand.—Wunder rejects this v. 


TtOys L? (=Lb), I. The Ald. has ri@ys, as in 581. 
writes rideis, with Cobet (AZisc. Crit. p. 284); 


Wecklein 
cp. 596. 585 @édes] Meineke 
588 dudv made in L from éudv by an 


589 f. radoroets] Blaydes conj. ma:do- 


motet.—kaé] In L the x has been written (or else enlarged) by a later hand.— 


Nauck conj. 


584 f. clodpa, instead of 8pa: cp. 
611, 997.—ovK otoav,=wevd#, unreal, 
false: cp. Ar. Ran. 1052 EY. wérepov 5” 
ovk dvTa Nbyov TodTor wept THs Paldpas Evy- 
€0nka; ALD. wa Al’, add’ dv7’.—rlOys: 
see on 580 f.—el..OéXers, here merely a 
form of ironical courtesy : but ‘in 0.7. 
343= ‘if you choose.’ 

587 f. 1 wadapvalw, more forcible 
than gove?: cp. Zr. 1207 povda yevéobat 
kal mahauvatov oéBev (n.).—mpdoGev é&- 
améderas. The point of rpdcder is that, 
having first used his aid to slay her hus- 
band, she has put him in that husband’s 
place. 

589 f. maSomoets. The active voice 
of this verb is rarer than the middle, but 
is proved by metre in Eur. Heracl. 524, 
Ar. £ccl. 615. In both forms it is 
usually said of the man. 

Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra (Tzetzes on Lyc. 1374), 
was mentioned by the early cyclic poet 
Cinaethon (Paus. 2..18. 6), and was the 
theme of Sophocles in his ’Hpvyév7. 
Hyginus (ad. 122) notices a son of 
Aegisthus named Aletes, but does not 
record the mother. 


ebyeveis Kd& evyevGv,—Bdaorbvras A, E: Bracrdvrac L, T, ete. 
591 éravéocap’ dv) yp. érawécwuev S in the marg. of L: 


which Nauck adopts. — 


evoeBets: schol. rec.: évyduous, your 
é& évyduov yduov. ‘Stainless,’ as being 
the legitimate offspring of a lawful mar- 
riage.—Kaf eloeBOv: rourésrw evydum 
yauw hpwoouevewy (schol.). The refer- 
ence is to both parents, not to Agam. 
only. 1 

By rovs...mpdadev evioeBets Electra means 
Orestes and herself. Both are ‘cast out’ 
of their just rights. Cp. O. 7. 611 gl\ov 
...€00NOv ExBaretv. Eur. 27. 62 Texodoa 
& dddous maidas AlylcOw mapa | mdpepy’ 


"Opéorny Kaue movetrar d6uwv.—Praordy- 


tas. Some MSS., including L, have 
BdXacravras: but, though Pracréw is 
classical, BAaordw occurs only in late 
Greek, as schol. Pind. 4. 65 Bdacr@: 
Hermas ast. p. 57 (ap. Veitch) Bdac- 
TOvTa. —éxBarodo” éxets, an emphatic 
perfect, like drimdoas exe (Ant. 22). 

591 f. was Tait’ errarveraup dv ; 
Cp. Ph. 451 mod xp) TIecOa Tadra, rob 
5’ alveiv.. 

q is better here than 4. ‘How can 
such an act be approved ?. Or will you 
plead that, though bad in itself, it is ex- 
cused by the provocation ?’—The constr. 
is :—i) épeis ws Kal TavTa AauBdvers dvet- 
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But look if thy pretext is not false. For tell me, if thou 
wilt, wherefore thou art now doing the most shameless deeds of 
all,—dwelling as wife with that blood-guilty one, who first helped 
thee to slay my sire, and bearing children to him, while thou 
hast cast out the earlier-born, the stainless offspring of a stainless 
marriage? How can I praise these things? Or wilt thou say 
that this, too, is thy vengeance for thy daughter? Nay, a 
shameful plea, if so thou plead; ’tis not well to wed an enemy 
for a daughter’s sake, . 

But indeed I may not even counsel thee,—who shriekest 
that I revile my mother; and truly I think that to me thou art 


7) MSS.: 4 Brunck.—rair’ Dobree: ror’ Mss. 592 dauBdves] The ist hand 
in L wrote rvyxdveu (the reading of I and L?). . This has been erased, and above 
it AauBavec (not -es) has been written in small letters, either by S, or (as the form/ 
of X rather leads me to think) by the ist hand. The other Mss. have AauBdvecs. 
593 f£. alcxpdo 6’, L, with most Mss., and Ald.: alcxp&s T': aloxpés y’ Hartung.— 
Aéyns] Aéynio L, made from Aéyero by a later hand.—-ot] Dobree conj. od..; 


—Vv. 593, 594 are rejected by Wilamowitz (Hermes XVIII. 2109). 
already (1873) suspected both, but chiefly v. 594. 
$96 insr: leo L: lets Brunck, Wecklein. 


Blaydes, had 
595 oe made in L from cou. 
597 kaxooropoipev]. Nauck conj. 


mowa THs Ovyarpés; lit., ‘that thou takest 
this also as compensation,’ etc. (This 
seems truer than to make raitra an acc. 
of respect, ‘in regard to this also.’) The 
traditional reading, kal totr’, admits of 
the same rendering. But Greek idiom 
favours the assimilation of the pronoun to 
dmrowa (cp. O.C. 88 n.); and radr’ would 
easily have become rof7’, if it had been 
supposed that the sense was, ‘ Wilt thou 
say this too? 
' 693. aloxpds 8’, sc. épe’s. I leave 
the traditional 8’: for, though it might 
well be absent, it adds 2 certain vivacity 
to the retort. ‘Will that be your plea? 
Nay, it will be a shameful one.’—édv tep 
kal Aéyys, ‘if you do allege it’ (as it is 
scarcely conceivable that you should). 
Here kal goes closely with the verb: cp. 
Ant. go el kal duvjoe y’. 

éxOpois yapetrOar. Cp. 77. 1236 f., 
where Hyllus demurs to marrying Iole 
(whom he regards as indirectly the cause 
of his father’s death): xpetocov kaué y’, © 
matep, Oavely | n Tolar éxXPlaToce 
cuvvaley ouov. Aegisthus is, in Elec- 
tra’s view, an éx6pés, primarily as having 
helped to murder Agamemnon. As the 
son of Thyestes, and the murderer of 
Atreus, he is in a further sense the éxpés 
of all Atreidae. 

These two verses, though not indis- 
pensable, seem genuine, Were they 


omitted, the transition from 592 to 595 
would be somewhat abrupt. 

595f. ddd’ ov yap, elliptical: ‘But 
(1 will argue no more), for,’ etc.: cp. 
223 n.—tacav ins yAaooav, poet. for 
Tacav puviv ins: cp. fr. 843. 3 moddhv 
yrGooav exxéas udrnv: Tr. 323 dijon 
yrGoou (n.), Plat. Legg. 890 D racap, 
TO Neybpevov, puwvhv lévra, z.e., ‘with all 
possible earnestness.’ LZuthyd. p. 293 A 
Tacav non pwviv jdlew, Seduevos Tow 
Eévow...cHoat Huds. 

597 £. KaKkoorTopotpev: the verb oc- 
curs only here: cp. evorouwetv (O.C. 18). 
The con}. kaxoppodotuey is illustrated by 
Eur. Lipp. 340 Evyydvous xaxoppoets, but 
is needless. 

kala’ éywye Sermétiv. It is not easy 
to decide whether «at here means (1) ‘and 
tndeed,’—or (2) like xalro., ‘and yet.’ 
The latter sense may be illustrated by 77. 
1048, Ant. 332, and Ar. Eg. 1250 xalpwy 
dmb kal o dxwy eyo | \elrw. It would 
refer to ryyv pntépa. * You complain that 
I revile my mother. And yet you are no 
mother in my view, but a mistress.’ But 
the other interpretation is simpler. «at 
will then refer to the instance of harsh- 
ness already given (7 mdoav ins yhao- 
cav), ‘And indeed I regard you as 
being (in all things) as much a mistress 
asa mother.’ [I-formerly understood :— 
‘ And indeed it is even worse,—it is.a case 
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n pntep ovK é€X\acoov els pas VELO, | 


a 


7 Co Biov Hox Onpov, €K TE DOU KaKols 
ToAXots del vvodoa TOU TE TUVVOMOV. 


6 & dddos e&w, yelpa onv ports pvyor, 
efuov ‘Opéorns SvoTux7) TptBev Biov: 
ov Tohhd 5n pe ool Tpepew pudoropa 


empTidce Kal 708, 


elTep 
edpov av, ev TOUT re 


Kypvooe pe eis dmavTas, elTe XpHS KaKNV 
€lTE oTopapyov eir dvaidelas méav. 

el yap mépuKa Tavd€ TOV epyov pts, 
oxedov TL THY ony ov katavoxwve prow. 


XO. op@ pévos Tvéoveav’ Et dé ov Sikn 


600 
€o Gevor, 
TovdE z ouvera 605 
610 


Svveote, Tovde ppovtid’ ovKer eicopa. 
KA. zrolas 8 éwot Set mpds ye THVvde Ppovtisos, 


kaxoppoBodpev. —kal o’ &ywye] Kayser conj. aX’ éya ce. 

(1837) conj. 6 & duds, and so also Meineke and G. Kriiger: 
Nauck, 6 8’ adAaxod vis. 
ew (proposing also éw 5’ ddehpés, or 6 6° év son Yn). 
xp?) MSS. : 


Heimsoeth, 6 68’ &\Xod (Gv : 


got Brunck. 606 yxpys Wunder: 


60169 adXos] Wex 
Neue, 6 & d&dXoo’; 
Blaydes writes, 6 dSedges 
603 5) uéca L. 5% we 
Nauck conj. Ayjs: Hense, épets. 


of a slave taunting her mistress’: but this 
is perhaps too artificial.]} For deorérw, 
cp. 264, and 1192 dovAetw. 

els ds is best taken as=els éué, since 
Orestes (60r) is beyond the reach of the 
domestic tyranny denoted by deorériw. 
Cp. 116 juerépov. There is no awkward- 
ness in 7 (599), since it follows véuw. 

599 f. Blov Hox Onpdy : see vy. 189 ff, 
—tk Te coU=€k god re: cp. 249 f. (n.).— 
Kakots...Evvotoa: cp. 241 (Euvvaloiy’): 
Os 303 vorm obvEerTW.—CVVVO HOV: SO 
O.C. 340 al... .cdvvopot. 

601 f. 68 dddos: not, ‘the other’ (of 
us two), which would be 6 érepos (though 
Theocr. 6. 45 has o¥SadXos for ovdérepos): 
but, ‘that other one,’—that other member 
of our family,—of whom she was thinking 
when she spoke of rods mpda0ev evoeBets 
(589). Some critics understand, ‘and he, 
besides.’ For this use of d\dos, see 0. 7. 
290 n.: but it does not seem in place here. 
—No emendation (cr. n.) is probable, or 
needful.—xetpa ory: see on II. 

tp(Ber Blov, in weary exile: cp. 159 
axéwy: Ar. Pl, 526 dduvnpdrepov rples 
Blorov. 

603 The reason for writing 84 pe 
ool rather than 84 pé oor is that col, 


placed thus, would almost necessarily re- 
ceive a slight emphasis when the verse 
was spoken. But the chief emphasis is 
on pudoropa, and, so far as the sense is 
concerned, an enclitic co: would suffice. 
Whitelaw’s version brings this out :— ‘Of 
whom I hear thee rate me that he lives | 
Reared up by me, for vengeance.’ 

ptdcrropa, here, the avenger of a crime, 
like d\dorwp: so Aesch. Zum, 176 érepov 
év Kapa | uuacrop’ x Kelvov mdcerar. Eur, 
Med. 1371 ot8 elolv, otuor, o@ Kapa mua- 
oTopes.—Cp. 275. 

605 rovdé y’ otvexa: 387 n. 

606 f. cls dwavras: cp. 0.7. 93 és 
mavras avda (n.).—xpys. As to the forms 
xpmS, xen, see on Ant. 887 elre xp 
Oaveiv, | clr’ ev toa’ty Goa TupBevew 
oréyy,—where fGoa excludes xp}. Here, 
as in Az. 1373 (col 6¢ dpav &ec® a xpi), 
xp is possible, but certainly less natural 
than a verb in the 2nd person. 

orépapyov. It is probable that o7é- 
papyos was only another form of oréuan- 
yos, which is not found; though crouad- 
yla was preferred to cronapyla, as yAwo- 
gadyla to yhwooapyla. Both y\dooadyos 
and yAwooapyos occur in later Greek. 

608 f. tavde tov epywv tBpts, ironi- 
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less a mother than a mistress; so wretched is the life that I live, 
ever beset with miseries by thee and by thy partner. And that 
other, who scarce escaped thy hand, the hapless Orestes, is 
wearing out his ill-starred days in exile. Often hast thou 
charged me with rearing him to punish thy crime; and I would 
have done so, if I could, thou mayst be sure :—for that matter, 
denounce me to all, as disloyal, if thou wilt, or petulant, or 
impudent ; for if I am accomplished in such ways, methinks I 


am no unworthy child of thee. 
CH: 


I see that she breathes forth anger; but whether 


justice be with her, for this she seems to care no longer. 


CE, 


607 créipadyov Hartung. 


And what manner of care do I need to use against her, 


% 608 épywy] A v.l. xax&v occurs in two of the later 
MS. (Vindob., Pal.), and in Eustath. p. 1969. 18. 


The schol.’s paraphrase, ef yéyova 


Tovros Tots KaKkots évoxos,—‘these veproaches,’—does not warrant the inference 


that he read xax@v. 
most MSS.: KaTatoxuy® r. 
writes, col dix. 
éuol, Mus. Crit. 1. 78). 


Suidas (s.v. t6pias) has Néywv. 
610 ovv dixyn] Reiske conj. kai diky: Blaydes 
612 molas 5’ éuol Nauck (Monk having already proposed rofas 
L has zolag 6éuo., with a trace of erasure over the final «. 


609 karacytvw L, with 


cal, as though these épya were praise- 
worthy accomplishments. The v./. kaxdv, 
for épywv, is very inferior.—oye8dv th, 
‘almost,’ z.¢., ‘it may perhaps be said 
that...’; cp. Ant. 470 oxeddv Te padpw 
pwplav dddioKdve (n.). 

ov KaTatoxvvw: commonly in a good 
sense: cp. Az. 1304f.: Z/. 6. 209 mde 
yévos marépwv aloxuvéuev. Eur. Or. 1169 
(Orestes speaking of his father), dy ov 
KaTra.oxuva. 

G10f. dpa pévos mvéovcav k.7.d.: ‘I 
see that she (Electra) is breathing anger ; 
but whether she has justice on her side, of 
that I xo longer see any regard (on her 
part).’ Electra’s speech, which began 
with temperate argument, has passed (at 
v. 595) into a strain of angry reproach— 
closing with the avowal that she would 
have wished to see Orestes take blood for 
blood (604 f.). The leader of the Chorus 
has once before reproved Electra’s vehe- 
mence (213—220). Here the utterance 
is exactly parallel with that of the Chorus 
in Ant. 471 f. (after Antigone’s defiant 
speech to Creon),—édnot 7d -yerynp’ wor 
€& @uod marpos | THs madds: efkew 5 ovK 
émicrarat kaxois.—For pévos mvéovrav 
cp. Aesch. Ch. 33 xérov | rvéwv. 

ovv Sky Edverre is an unusual pleon- 
asm, but analogous to évetvac @& tive 
(0.C. 116), mapetvar rapa tux (Ph. 1056), 
mpocbécbct mpds tive (Aesch. Pers. 531), 
etc. Cp. PA. 1251 fv 7H Stxaly. It 


would be awkward (1) to understand 7d 
pévos Etvecrw atr7y (schol.) ; or (2) éxelvyn 
tiverrs TH wévee (Herm.). The conj. of 
Blaydes, ed 6€ col dixy etc., yields a clear 
phrase (cp. 0.7. 274 f.): but ool is ob- 
jectionable. He understands, ‘I see that 
Electra is angry; but you (Clytaemnestra) 
do not consider whether she is in the 
right.’ Paley, who adopts this conjecture, 
takes mvéovoay to mean Clyt., and aol, 
Electra. 

Other interpretations are:—(1) ‘I see 
that Electra is wroth; but as to whether 
she is in the right, I see no concern (any- 
where),’—a timid way of saying that 
Clytaemnestra shows no such concern. So 
the schol. (2) ‘I see that Clytaemnestra 
is angry, but not that she cares whether 
she is right’:—an inference from some 
gesture. Both these versions rely on the 
fact that ppovrides (612) is plainly an echo 
of ppovrtd’ (611). But: (a) it does not 
follow that gpovrld’ is not LZlectra’s 
thought. (4) It is surely clear that rvéou- 
cay must be Electra; and (c) as in Ant. 
471 f., the second clause naturally refers 
to the same person. 

612 olas 8’ enol Set. The Chorus 
having said that Electra takes no ¢povris 
as to whether she is in the right, Cly- 
taemnestra rejoins, ‘And what manner of 
gppovrls do J need in regard to her?’— 
z.é., ‘Must I not indeed be on my guard 
against her, seeing that she is capable of 
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res TowdTa THY TEKOVTAY vBpicoer, 
Kal zatra THAUKODTOS ; dpa wou Soxet 


HA. 


Xwpew av els Tav epyov alayuvns aTEp ; ; 
¥ 
ev bin eTioTw TOVOE Ng aia yuvnv EX ELD, 


615 


Ket py SoKa® Cou: pavOaven o ofovvera 
ae Tparow KOUK €OL T POmeLKora. 


ahh 


n yap €K oov Sucpévera, Kal TO oa 


epy eSavaryndler pe Tavra, Spay Bia: 


620 


alex pors. yap aioxpa mpdypar exdiSdorKerau. 


KA. 


@ peu dva.dés, no eyo Kal Tap em 


Kal Tapya Tapa TON’ dyav héyew qTOEL. 


HA. 


KA. add’ ov 


ov Tou Aé€yeus vw, ovK eyd: ov yap mroets 
Tovpyov' ta 8 e€pya Tovs Adyous evpiokera. 
pa THY Seorrowary “Aprewtv Ppdcovs 


625 


TOVO ovK adv es, eut av Atyiobos pop. 


HA. 


opas ; 70s opynv expe pel, plead jeou 


héeyew a xXpn Cou ; ovo émiotamay KAvEW. 


molas dé wor vulg.-—rivde] rhode T. 


614 rydcKodros made in L from tyr- 


KoUTwo.—apa] The 1st hand in L wrote dpd oor, which a later hand has changed to 


dp’ o} co, the reading of most mss., and of Ald. 
viv MSS. 
621—625 These five vv. are rejected by A, Scholl. 


remains. 616 vuwy Monk: 


In L? (=Lb) and Pal. apd co 
618 rpocexéra r: mpoonkira L. 
Verse 621 is suspected by 


anything?’ (614 f.). Cp. Ar. Wud. 1032 
dewdv dé cor Bovrevpdrwy ~ouxe Sely mpos 
aJrév. The sense recommends épot in 
preference to pot. The order of words 
also favours it, since wo would have been 
better placed after de7%—As to Set, re- 
mark that de? pol rwos is normal: see, 
é.g., fr. 852: Aesch. Ae. 848: Eur. 
Med. 565: Thuc. 1. 71'§ 3: Plat. Rep. 
370 D, 389 D, Soph. 253 A, Men. 79 C, 
Critias 108 B, Legg. 674.C, 881 A: while 
de? pé twos is much rarer (Aesch. P. V. 
86, Eur. //i#p. 23, etc.). On the other 
hand, with the inf., de? pe Aéyew is 
normal, and de? pou Né-yew extremely rare 
(Xen. Az. 3. 4. 35). 

Others understand: (1) ‘If Electra has 
no consideration for justice, why should 
I have any consideration for her,—2.e., 
show her any tenderness?’ Or: (2) ‘If 
she heeds not justice, why should I heed 
her?’ Neither view seems well suited to 
the context. 

614 f. Kai tatra, ‘and that too’: 
O. T..37, Ant. 322.—tTyAtkottos, fem. 
only here and. in O. C, 751. The sense 


is, ‘so mature, —old enough to know 
better. Cp. 185 f, and 962 ddexrpa 
ynpdoxovcay. Not, ‘so young.’—dpa, 
when the expected answer is ‘yes,’ has 
an ironical tone; ‘pray, are you satisfied 
that she would...?’: cp. O. 7. 822 Gp’ 
épuv Kkaxds ;—followed by dp’ odxX) mas 
dvaryvos ;—xwpetv dv (=dre xXwpoin dv) 
els wav epyov: cp. Ar. Lys. 543 é0é\w 3° 
éml wav lévat. So Ant. 301 mwavrds épyou. 

616 ff. ¢d vv émlote, as inmQieza 
658. (In PA. 1240 ed vdv érlorw is fitter.) 
vuy precedes a vowel also in O. 7. 644, 
Ant. 705: AZ. 1129. 

tEwpa, ‘unseasonable,’ from dpa in the 
sense of katpds: not, sarees 8 to my 
age.’ In Aeschin. or. - § 95 e€wpos= 
‘past one’s prime. 1 oreKkora: Pi. 
go2 f. Thy avrod plow | dray uray Tis 
Spa TA wh Wporerkira. 

619 ff. addd.. “Yap, elliptical: ‘but 
(I have excuse), for,’ etc.: cp. 223, 595: 

—1...€k god Surpévera: cp. Azz. 95 Thy 
€& €u00 duoBovdlav: Tr. 631 Tov md0ov 
Tov é& émod. —é€avaykdfer : cp. 256.— 
aicxpots, sc. mpdyuace: cp. 308 f. 


« pee 
=P 
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who hath thus insulted a mother, and this at her ripe age? 
Thinkest thou not that she would go forward to any deed, 
without shame? 

EL. Now be assured that I do feel shame for this, though 
thou believe it not; I know that my behaviour is unseemly, and 
becomes me ill. But then the enmity on thy part, and ‘thy 
treatment, compel me in mine own despite to do thus; for base 


deeds are taught by base. 
CL. Thou brazen one! 


Truly I and my sayings and my 


deeds give thee too much matter for words. 
EL. The words are thine, not mine; for thine is the action; 


and the acts find the utterance. 


Ci. Now by our lady Artemis, thou shalt not fail to pay 
for this boldness, so soon as Aegisthus returns. 

EL. Lo, thou art transported by anger, after granting me 
free speech, and hast no patience to listen. 


Morstadt and Blaydes. Nauck would amend it thus: aicxpots yap epyous aloxp’ érn 


6.0doKera. 


626 ov ua tiv L, made from od pdrny. 


623 zoe? corrected in L from rove?. Cp. Philoctetes, Append. p. 234. 


A faint w is discernible above v.— 


décroway| L has the letters va in an erasure.—Hartung writes, ud riv dvacoav 


“Apreuw, towny Opdcous. 


628 pcdetca L, with most Mss.: mapetca r. 


622¢f. The word Opéppa is not neces- 
sarily scornful (see Ph. 243 & Tod yépovros 
Opéupa Avkoundovs); but it is sometimes 
applied to monsters (77. 1093, etc.), or 
used, as here, in a disparaging tone, like 
our word ‘creature’; cp. Aesch. 7%, 182 
(said to the Chorus), @péumar’ odk ava- 
oxeTa. 

qo éyo K.7.)., a bitter echo of Electra’s 
phrase (619 f.): ‘Yes, indeed,—they draw 
only too many words from thee.’ Others 
understand (less well, I think):—‘In- 
deed, my forbearance in word and deed 
encourages thee to say too much.’ 

624 f. 
(ern): cp. 436.—evploKerar, ‘find for 
themselves,’—hardly more than etploxec 
(but in Az. 1023 nbpbunv =‘gained’). 

Cp. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus 
(in his Prose Works, ed. Symmons, vol. 1. 
p. 236): ‘I might also tell them [the 
prelates], what Electra in Sophocles, a 
wise virgin, answered her wicked mother, 
who thought herself too violently re- 
proved by her the daughter: ‘’ 77s you 
that say it, not I; you do the deeds, | And 
your ungodly deeds find me the words.” 

626 f. ov pd is here followed by a 
second negative, as in 1239 f.: //. 1. 86, 
23.44: Ar. Ran. 1043, etc.—Séoroway. 


viv=aird, the mor’ dyav’ 


This title, given to Athena in 42, 38, 
is not Homeric in ref. to a goddess, 
but is so used by Pindar (fr, 122. 14 
déomowa Kimpov). At Athens it was 
more especially applied to Persephone 
(Plat. Lege. 7968 7...map’ qutv Kbpn Kal 
déomowa). 

"Aprtepiv. Clytaemnestra calls upon 
the virgin-goddess to witness her threat, 
because she regards Electra as guilty of 
unmaidenly conduct (516 ff.). Electra 
has already appealed to Artemis (563), 
and again invokes her in 1238. 

Opdcous To08’ ovK dAvEes, ‘thou shalt 
not escape (punishment) for this bold- 
ness’; causal gen.: cp. Amt. 931 To’TwW 
rolow dyovow | kAavual? vrdpter. Ar. 
Nub. 1239 ovrot... | éuod karampotte (on 
my account). See n. on Ant. 488 ovK 
advéerov | udpov kaxlorou, where the gen. 
denotes the penalty. And so @pdaous is 
sometimes taken here: but ‘escape from 
boldness’ surely could not mean, ‘escape 
from the fealty of boldness.’ It is dif- 
ferent when (¢,¢.) pev-ywr 765° alua Kowdv 
(Aesch. Ch. 1038) means, ‘flying from 
(the stain of) a kinsman’s murder.’— 
porn: cp. 313. 

628 pas, in reproach; cp. C. 7. 
687, Ant. 735: Eur. Andr. 87 dpds3 
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KA. ovkovv édoes ovo vn evpnpou Bos 


Odoal p’, ered) cot ig ep ka. mav héyev ; 


HA. 


€0, Kehevo, Ove: pnd errauT uw 


TOUpOV ae ws ouK dv mépa heSayp’ eT. 


KA. 


emraupe oy av Opal 7 mapovod pou 
méyKapT , GvakTL TOO Oras Autmpious 


635 


evxds dvdoxe Sector a vuv Xo. 
Khvois av non, PoiBe TpooTarTnpre, 


KeKpupevny oe 


Baéw: 


ov yap ev didous 


0 pvOos, ovode may avamrv Eau Tpemret 


TOs pos Tapovaens THo8e mrycias enol, 


640 


a9) ov plove TE Kal Tohvyhacae Bon 
ometpy paraiay Baéw eis Taoav TOW. 
aN’ @O adkove: THOE yap Kayo ppaow. 
a yap T pooetoov vuktl THOoE pacpara 


Suro wv OvEtpwr, TAUTO #OL~, Avev ava€, 


645 


631 Blaydes would write emrevd col 7 , in order to mark cou as enclitic.—ool 7’ made 


in L from ov y’. 
a L, with most Mss. 


ooo ovk av] ot Kav L. 
wv A, I, E (in these with a superscr.), Harl., 


636 dvdcxw] Blaydes conj. dvelrw.— 
Vindobon.; and 


dmavdds év xaxois pldowwt cols.—éexéper: 
Thuc. 3. 84 dmadevola dpyis metro 
Exe pomev ot. 

The v. 7. wapetoa (cr. n.), though 
doubtless a mere conjecture, was a very 
natural one; for pe@évac (prop., ‘to let 
go’) seldom means, ‘to permit.’ 

630 f. ov8§ goes with @ica. For 
the aor. inf., implying, ‘to complete the 


sacrifice,’ cp. 532, 285.—vm’ evdrjpou 
Bons, ‘with hushed clamour,’ z.e., in 
silence. In Ar. Av. 959 evpnul’ Errw is 


the notice that the sacrifice is going to 
begin: see on PA. 8ff. For bd, de- 
ate the accompaniment, cp. 711, 7” 


hes ool y’: ye necessarily empha- 
sises gol: thus arranged, the words could 
not mean, émeid) yé cot. She means, 
‘after giving you leave to say what you 
would, am 7 to meet with no forbear- 
ance ?’—1rav Aéyew: Plat. Afol. 39 A 
édy Tis ToAUG way Tovey Kal Aéyew. 

632 f. Kedevw, not ‘command,’ but 
‘exhort,’ ‘beg’; cp. Xen. Athen. "Resp, 
2.18 kwpwoeiy,..rdv ev Ojuov odK EGour, 
dig 6€ keNeVovory (‘encourage’ it). For 
the asyndeton, cp. Aesch. PP. V. 937 
aéBov, mpocetxov, O&mTe Tov Kparoivr’ 


del.—rtovpdy ord 
kal rodjmdv ardua | mpornddxele. 

634 f. An altar, and probably an 
image, of Apollo stand before the palace. 
The attendant of Clytaemnestra carries 
offerings of various fruits, which she is 
now commanded to vase, as with a 
gesture of solemn oblation (@ratpe), and 
to place upon the altar. There is a re- 
semblance to the scene in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, where Iocasta, gravely alarm- 
ed, brings a suppliant branch and gifts of 
frankincense to Apollo Adxewos, before 
the house (0. T. gti—9g23). 

| Tapodod jou, said to the mpdazoNos. 
For the nom. with art., instead of a voc., 
cp. Plat. Symp. p. 218 B of dé olkérat... 
mdas...Tots wolv érlOecbe. [In Ar. Ach. 
242, mpoid’ és Td mpdcbev oNbyov q Kavn- 
gdpos, the correction mpotrw ’s may be 
right, though it is not necessary] 

Oipara,..mdyKkapTa, commonly called 
(7) maykapria, or, for metre’s sake, mary- 
kapeia: fr. 366 (from the Mdvres, in a 
list of objects used for sacred rites), évjv 
dé maykdpreia cuupryhs dats (=oddais): 
Eur. fr. g12. 4 (spoken to Zeus) @volav 
amrupoy maryxapmelas | déEac mdjpn mpo- 
xv0eioay. 


”: O. T. 426 Kpéovra 


Wee 
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CL. Now wilt thou not hush thy clamour, or even suffer me 
to sacrifice, when I have permitted thee to speak unchecked ? 

Ev. I hinder not,—begin thy rites, I pray thee; and blame 
not my voice, for I shall say no more. 

CL. Raise then, my handmaid, the offerings of many fruits, 
that I may uplift my prayers to this our King, for deliverance 
from my present fears. Lend now a gracious ear, O Phoebus 
our defender, to my words, though they be dark; for I speak 
not among friends, nor is it meet to unfold my whole thought 
to the light, while se stands near me, lest with her malice and 
her garrulous cry she spread some rash rumour throughout 


the town: but hear me thus, since on this wise I must speak. 
That vision which I saw last night in doubtful dreams—if it 
hath come for my good, grant, Lycean king, 


so Ald. 


641 todvy\woow] The scribe of L has added the letters \v above 


the line: after 7o he had written « or v.—Meineke and Bergk conj. radvyyAdoow : 


Blaydes, kaxoyAwboow. 
vuxTl r. 


635f. Hvutnplovs...deapdrov(410n.): 
cp. 447, 1490. So Iocasta asks Apollo 
for a Wow evayh (O. 7. 921). 

dvdcyxw has been much suspected: 
Nauck even pronounces it ‘undoubtedly’ 
corrupt. Yet cp. Eur. £7. 592, where 
the Chorus are exhorting Electra to pray 
for a happy result: dvexe xépas, dvexe 
Adyov (‘uplift thy prayer’), | vee Auras és 
Geovs. There, the phrase is associated 
with the uplifting of the hands in suppli- 
cation (//. 3. 318 Beotor dé xetpas avéo- 
xov). The same thought may be present 
here, though we need not assume it.— 
Not, ‘that I may lift up (the 6Juara) as 
etxds.’ 

637 «dvots dy, a reverent petition; 
Cp. 1491.—-mpoorarnpte: see on 77, 208f. 
Tov evpapérpay |’Amd\Aw mpoordrav. Like 
Artemis (Aesch. 7%. 449), Apollo was thus 
called as ‘defender’ of the house before 
which his image or altar stood. Here 
Clytaemnestra is invoking him more es- 
pecially as d\eflxaxos, averter of evil: Ar. 
Av. 61” AmodXov arorpérate. 

638 Kexpuppévnv, here=alyrypare- 
6y, covert in meaning, though spoken 
aloud,—because she merely alludes to 
her vision, without describing it, and 
without naming the persons to whom she 
refers (644—654). So Theogn. 681 radrd 
poe uixow Kexpupméva Tots dyabotow. The 
ancients associated evil with any prayer 
which could not be freely uttered. The 


642 els] és r and Ald. 
645 dicoev] Schenkel (1869) and Blaydes conj. dewéy: Autenrieth, 


644 vucri rpde] THde 


maxim peTa hws evxecOar was ascribed 
to Pythagoras (Clemens Alex. Strom. 4. 
26 § 173). ‘Not every one is ready,’ says 
Persius (2.6), murmurque humilesque siu- 
surros | Tollere de templis et aperto vivere 
voto. Cp. Horace Zfp. 1. 16. 59.—ovd 
yap év (Aous, meaning Electra: for the 
plur., cp. 652. 

640 mpos dds with dvamriéae: cp. 
Ph. 580 Se? 5 atrov déyew | els Pas 5 
AéEee. 

641f. ToAvyhdocoy, ‘garrulous, agrees 
with Clytaemnestra’s complaints of Elec- 
train 520, 623. madvyyAwoow,in the sense 
of ‘ill-omened’ (Bd\acg@yjuw Hesych.), 
would be no gain.—ore(py: cp. fr. 592 
by ometpe moots Tov TwapdyTa Jalpova 
(‘spread it abroad’).—patalay seems here 
to mean ‘rash,’ ‘reckless,’ rather than 
‘false.’ If Clytaemnestra openly avowed 
her fears or hopes, Electra would merely 
wish to publish them. 

643 8 refers to 638: ‘hear my 
prayer in this covert form, for I on my 
part (kdy@) can use no other.’ Cp. 77, 
55477 vulv ppdow. 

644 f. ydp, prefatory (32).—8o- 
ody ovelpwy (neut., cp. Eur. H. /. 518 
éverpa), ‘ambiguous’ dreams, aupiBdrwv. 
The ordinary sense of duood dverpa would 
be (1) ‘two dreams,’ or (2) ‘two sets of 
dreams.’ But it can mean also, (3) ‘dreams 
of two kinds’: cp. Arist. Rhet. 1. 15 § 13 
pdprupés elot dirrot (are of two kinds), oi 


04 ZO’OKAEOY= 


el ev Tepyvev écO\a, Sos Tekeoddpa, 
ei 8 €xOpa, Tots €xOpotow eprahuv pebes: 


Kat 


py pe TovTOV TOU TapdvTos EL TWES 


dddowwe Bovhevovow éxBadet, eons, 


GAN @dé p ael Cacar dBhaBet iw 


650 


Sopous *ATpevdav oKhnT pa T dyup€rrew TOE, 
pirouct | TE guvovoay ots SUveuee vov 
evnpepovoay Kal TEKVOY oowy enol 

dvovouw LY) Tporeotw 0 hum TLuKpd. 


TQUT , @ Adxev 


“Arroor, thkews KAV@V 


655 


dds TAC WwW Tew GomeEp efarrovpela. 

Ta. 8 adda mavTa Kat TLWTOONS €L0V 
éragia oe Saipov’ ovr e€edévar: 

tous ex Avs yap eikds éote wavO opar. 


TAIAATOTOS. 


id Lal lal xa > s A 
févar If fasta TWS OV eloelnv Tapas 


660 


€l TOU Tupdvvov Sapar’ Atyiobov TQOE ; 
XO. rad’ éoriv, © E€V* avTos eikacas Paes 


d’vovwy: Michaelis, durdGv. 
645, who quotes vv. 646 f.: 


646 rédnvey] répuxev Vindobon., and schol. on 
so Hartung reads. 


649 Bovdevovow] Wecklein 


(Ars p. 38) conj. Bovrevover.—ép7s] L has épgo (ym in the form H), with » written 


above: 
épes.—égpys A, I’, etc., and Ald. 
alel L, with most Mss., and Ald. : 


bev madaol ol b¢ rpboparo. And ‘dreams 
of two kinds’ are here, ‘dreams which 
admit of two interpretations,’—?.e., which 
may be either good or bad. Cp. Lucian 
Alex. 10 dirrovbs Twas Kal dupiBddous Kal 
Nokods Xpyopuods suyypdpuwv. [The sing. 
dirrév often expresses ‘ambiguity,’ as in 
Arist. Pol. 2. 3 (p. 12616 20), 7d yap 
‘advres’ Sirrév: but that is different.] 

Fr. Jacobs (a4. Wunder) understood, 
‘two dreams,’—as if Clyt.’s vision con- 
sisted of two parts,—the return of Aga- 
memnon, and the growth from the sceptre 
(417—423). This seems forced. Still less 
can we assume that there was some second 
dream which Clyt. did not relate even to 
the Sun-god (425). 

Atxev’ dvat: Iocasta, too, appeals to 
Apollo in this quality (0. 7. 919). Both 
as a god of light, and as a destroyer of 
foes, the Avxevos is fitly invoked here: see 
above on 6, 


it seems to have been originally épeis, as L? (= 
650 Odé w L: 
del T.—4BdaBe? Blw] B. Arnold conj. é8\a8% Blov. 


Lb) has é@7s made from 
dé’ A (eu in an erasure).— 


646f. éoOAd....éx Ad. Since thesceptre 
which put forth the luxuriant growth was 
that which degisthus now carries (420f.), 
Clytaemnestra might well regard the 
dream as so far susceptible of a good 
meaning. On the other hand, the ap- 
parition of Agamemnon (6 ravarns, 544) 
must needs disquiet her. And so the 
import of the vision as a whole seemed 
doubtful. 

Cp. Aesch. Pers. 217, where the Chorus 
are advising Atossa how to propitiate the 
gods after her dream: el rt pdadpor elses, 
alrod r&vS’ arorpomny Tenelv, | Ta & arya? 
exTedH yevéoOar gol te kal réxvw o€bev 
K.T.A. 

tprodw pees, retro mitte, ‘allow to 
recoil’ upon them: so orpépew €uradw 
(Eur. Med. 923, etc.). eumarw would be 
weak here if it meant merely, ‘on the 
contrary.’ 

648f. cl tives, meaning Electra and 
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that it be fulfilled; but if for harm, then let it recoil upon my 
foes. And if any are plotting to hurl me by treachery from the 
high estate which now is mine, permit them not; rather vouch- 
safe that, still living thus unscathed, I may bear sway over the 
house of the Atreidae and this realm, sharing prosperous days 
with the friends who share them now, and with those of my 


children from whom no enmity or bitterness pursues me. 
O Lycean Apollo, graciously hear these prayers, and grant 


them to us all, even as we ask! 


For the rest, though I be 


silent, I deem that thou, a god, must know it; all things, surely, 


are seen by the sons of Zeus. 


Enter the PAEDAGOGUS. 


PAE. 
palace of the king Aegisthus ? 
CH. 


651 déuous] Blaydes conj. Opdvous.—dugdérew made in L from dud’ erew. 


Ladies, might a stranger crave to know if this be the 


It is, sir; thou thyself hast guessed aright. 


658 cv- 


nuepodcav] In L an early hand has written over a what some regard as an acute 
accent, but what is rather (as Diibner saw) the letter 1, indicating evypepodor(y), 


a correction which Kvitala too proposes. 
Benedict conj. réxvovs.—Nauck rejects this v. and the next. 
659 dv made in L from rav@’: whence Wecklein 


made in L from mpéeorw. 


(Ars p. 13) conj. mwav.—opav] dpa L.—Jahn rejects this v. 


Erfurdt conj. evnuepotca.—réxvwr] 
654 mpdceotuy 


662 FKacas 


Orestes. Even before the dream, this 
thought had haunted her (293 ff.). 

650 dAN d8ex.7.X., sc. Obs: cp. 72n.— 
adPAaBet Blo: Zr. 168 (Hv ddurjTe Bly. 

651. dSéyovs: as she says to Ae- 
gisthus in Aesch. 4g. 1672, éyw | kal od 
Onoomev KpatodvTe TOVG€ Swudtwr KaNos.— 
dpdérev, attend to, here, ‘sway’: Pind. 
O. 1. 12 Oemoretov ds dudémre: oxamrov. 
Cp. Ant. 1118 augéres | Iranlav. 

ldo, z.c., Aegisthus: for the plur., 
cp. 346. ; 

653. evdnpepotoay goes adverbially 
with évvodcay, ‘consorting in prosperity.’ 
The ace. is better than the nom., since it 
includes this condition in her prayer. 

Kal téxvov (Tovros) Sowv x.7.A.: ‘and 
with (those) of my children, from whom,’ 
etc.: Téxvwy is partitive gen., the ante- 
cedent to dowy being understood. Cp. 
Plat. Rep. 387 & ép0ws dp’ dv...Apqvous... 
yuvaitl...dmodidotuer, Kal...600. Kakol Tay 
avdpwv, 2.e. (rovros) boot. 

We might also take réxywy as standing, 
by attraction, for réxvocs. When the ante- 
cedent is thus attracted, it usually comes 
after the relative (O.C. 56); but some- 
times precedes it, asin 7%. 151 f. 767’ dy 
tis elaldoiro... | ...kaxoiow (for Kaka) ots 


éyw Bapvvoua. In examples of the latter 
kind, however, the acc. (and not, as it 
would be here, the dat.) is elsewhere the 
case attracted. In favour of taking réxvwv 
as partitive, it may be added that this 
suits the distinction between two groups 
of réxva. By dcwv she means Chrysothe- 
mis, Iphianassa, and the offspring of her 
union with Aegisthus (1573; 589). 

enol...rpdcerriy, attends upon me; cp. 
Tr. 453 €evOépw | Wevde? kadetoOar Kp 
mpbceat ov KANN. 

656 Tacw piv: z.2., to herself, Ae- 
gisthus, and the loyal children (652 ff.). 

657 td 8° ddd\a mdvta,—her wishes 
concerning her foes. When the news from 
Phocis comes a moment later, it is as 
if the god had answered the unspoken 
prayer. 

660 Following the directions given 
in vy. 39 ff., the Paedagogus now appears 
as a &évos wxe’s. Cp. O. 7. 924 ff., where 
the messenger from Corinth presents him- 
self to Iocasta and the Chorus. 

mas dv eiSelnv, a courteous mode of 
inquiry; cp. 1103: O.7. 924 dp dv map’ 
tuuwv, & Eévor, uaPouw Sov | Ta Tod Tupdy- 
vou dwar érly Oldlrov; For més dv in 
wishes, cp. PA. 531 f. 
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TIA. % Kal Sdpapra Hv emerk ad lov KUp@ 

KEiVoU 5 TpeTreL yap as TUPAvVos eloopay. 
XO. pdduora mavTov noe Tou Kei mapa. 

IIA. @ yap’, dvac oa: col dépwv AK oyous 
nodets pirov map avdpos Aiyicbw & opov. 
eOeEdunv TO pnder: eidévar dé wou 
mporiora Xpite, Tis o dméoreuhev Bporav. 
Pavoreds Oo Poxevs, Tpaypa TOpTvvav: peya. 
TO Totov, @ €& ; eimé: Tapa didov yap @v 
avdpos, odd’ oida, Tpoo purets hears Adyous. 
TéOugK ‘Opéorns: ev Bpaxet cur Gels heya. 

ot yo) Ta haw’, ohwda ™mo év THEPE. 

Ti dys, Th dys, @ Eeive; pr) TavTyNs K)ve. 675 
Oavovt ’Opéatnv vov Te Kai mada éyo. 
arwddopnv SvaTnvos, ovdev Ein ETL. ; 
ov pev Ta ravTns TPATe euot dé ot, Eve, 
Tad Ges elie, 7@ TpOT Sud Avra ; 

KdarepTrouny pos TavTa Kal 70 Tav ppacw. 
Kelvos yap €\Oav eis TO KoWwov ‘EM\ddos 
mpooxnp adyavos Aehpixav abrov xdpw, 


665 


KA, 


TIA. 
KA. 


670 


TIA. 
HA. 
‘KA. 
IIA. 
HA. 
KA. 


IIA. 680 


Brunck: elkacas MSSs., and Ald. 

elxdgwr: Schafer, ryvde vy’ elxdgwr. 
667 Alyicdw 0] Alylow F I. 
erased ; dwéoreXe A, I, etc., and Ald. 


663 ris’ érexdgwv] Reiske conj. rivd? ér’ 
665 Hoe] 7Oé L: HOé A, etc., and Ald. 
669 arécrer\ey L, but with v partially 

670 rpayua] ‘Mekler conj. xdpua.— 


663f. 7 Kal: cp. 314n.—émeKkatov 
Kup®: cp. Ph, 223 rixouu’ dv elev: 
Aesch. Suppl. 588 kal 765’ av yévos Néywr 
é& ‘Erdgov xupjoas. (But below, in 1176, 
elmay kupets has not this sense.) 

mpérre. yap: cp. Eur. Suppl. 1056 ds 
ovx ér’ avdpl mévOiuos mpémes 0 opav. 

665 pddiora mavtwv, in reply, as 
Ar. Av. 1531, Plat. Phaedr. 262 Cc ravTwv 
yé tov Haduora. So padtiatd ye (0.7. 
994), and Kai Madore, 

WSe oor Kelvyn mapa, yonder (#5e) is she 
for whom you ask: Azz. 384 40 €or’ 
éxelvn: O.C. 138 88 éxeivos ey. Cp. III5. 

666f. The 4 prefixed to xatpe marks 
joyous excitement, as in 47. g1, Eur. £7, 
1334, etc. It occurs also in Comedy, Ar. 
Ach. 872, Eq. 12545. Lys. 853. 

668 e&efd pny +d pydév, ‘I welcome 
the omen’ (of Adyous Hde%s). For the aor., 
cp. 1322, 1479: Ant. 1307 dvérrav: O.C. 
1466 érrnéa: Az. 693 éppiéa: and n, on 
(Ol TAI 


Instant recognition of an utterance as 
well-omened was a way of appropriating 
the omen. The proper formula was 6é- 
Xouae Tov olwvdy or Tov bpviv (Her. g. g1; 
Ar. £1. 63). But déxouac alone was 
enough (Xen. 4z. 1. 8. 17: cp. Aesch. 
Ag, 1653 dexoudvors Aéyers Oaveiy ce). 
The phrase used here recurs in Her. 
8. 114 defduevos 7d pynOev dradddocero: 
cp. also Eur. £7. 622 mpoonkaunv 7d 
pndev. 

eSévar...cov: cp. 565 n. 

670 Pavoreds: 45 n.—mpaypa Top- 
cvvev péya, lit., ‘in furtherance of an 
important matter’ ; zé., for the purpose 
of acquainting you with important news. 
it Eur. Adc. 1149 Tov mpokeluevov mévor| 

..TOpTvva Mody. 

671 16 wotov; cp. 0.7. 120n. 

673 ev Bpaxet EvvOels: cp. Eur. fr. 
362. 5 Bpaxet 5€ wHAw moda ovdANaBar 
épo: Thuc. 2. 41 Euvediiy re Néyw. It 
has been supposed that the spectators 
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Pak. And am I right in surmising that this lady is his 


consort ? 


She is of queenly aspect. 


CH. Assuredly ; thou art in the presence of the queen. 


PAE. Hail, royal lady! 
Aegisthus, from a friend. 
CL. 


I bring glad tidings to thee and to 


I welcome the omen; but I would fain know from 


thee, first, who may have sent thee. 
PAE. Phanoteus the Phocian, on a weighty mission. 


CL. What is it, sir? 


Tell me: coming from a friend, thou 


wilt bring, I know, a kindly message. 


PAE. 
a DB, 


Orestes is dead; that is the sum. 
Oh, miserable that I am! 


I am lost this day! 


Ci. What sayest thou, friend, what sayest thou ?—listen 


not to her! 
PAE. 
EL. 
<r. 


I said, and say again—Orestes is dead. 
I am lost, hapless one, I am undone! 
(to ELECTRA) See thou to thine own concerns.—But 


do thou, sir, tell me exactly,—how did he perish? 


PAE. 


I was sent for that purpose, and will tell thee all. 


Having gone to the renowned festival, the pride of Greece, for 


topotvwyv] Hense conj. ropAuetwv. 


674 of ’yd Ald.: ot éy& Mss. 


the Delphian games, 


676 mda 


Aéyw L (with yp. 767’ évvérw superscr.), I’, etc., and Eustath. p. 702. 4: mdédw Aéyw 


L? (=Lb), Pal.: 767’ évérw A, with a few others, and Ald. 


681 k\ecvov 


Mss., and Ald.: xowdy Thomas Magister p. 286 (s.v. mpdoxnua); which Bergk 


were intended to perceive a second mean- 
ing in évyGels,—that of ‘composing’ a 
false story (see n. on 584); but this would 
surely be unfitting here. 

675 tl dys, tl dris...; This lively 
phrase (Ar. Vb. 1444, Lys. 710) serves 
to shew that her excitement is of a joyful 
kind. It is in a different tone from the 
més elas which greets similar announce- 
ments elsewhere (O. 7. 943, Lh. 414).— 
Eetve: cp. O.C. 33 n.—tatrys, scornful: 
cp. 0.7. 429 7 Taira Ofr’ avexra mpds 
ToUToU K\UEW ; 

676 voy Tekal ddan: cp. Ant. 181 n. 
The variants (cr. n.) seem to have been 
prompted by ignorance of the fact that 
mddau could refer to a recent moment.— 
Cp. Zr. 877 XO. ré0vnkev ) rédawva; TP. 
devrepoy Kves. 

677 ovdéy ely eri: Ph. 1217 er’ ovdev 
elu. 

678f. ta cavTiS Teaco : as ‘to be 
over-busy’ is episod mpdcoew (Ant. 68) 
or dpav (77. 617). Plat. Rep. 433 470 TA 
éavrod mparrew Kal ui) modvTpary.ovety.— 


jes ovs 


8udAAvrat, historic pres., as 0.7. 560 eppet, 
Ant. 1175 aiudooera. 

680 kadrepropny...kal...ppdow:” ‘as 
...50°2 Ant, 1112 ards 7 €dyoa Kal rape 
éxhvoomac (n.). 

681 f. ydp: 32 n.—pdoyxnp dydvos 
(defining gen.)=mpboxnu’ dywviorekdy, 
while ‘HAAdBSos is possessive gen.: ‘the 
pride of Greece, (consisting in) a festi- 
val.’ Cp. Aesch. Ch. 183 xapdlas kdvd- 
dviov | xodfjs (defining gen.): Eur. H. F&, 
449 daxptwy (defining gen.).. | ..dccwv 
anyas. 

mpooxnpa, anything ‘ put forward’ (cp. 
525), here means, that which is put 
forward as an ornament or glory: cp. 
Her. 5. 28 7 MéAnros..udduora 67 Tore 
axpdoaca kal 6h Kal ris "lwvlyns qv mpbo- 
xnee (‘glory’): Polyb. 3. 15. 3 Kawhy 
Tow, qTIs woavel mpboxnua Kal Bact- 
Aevoy (‘capital’) jv Kapyndoviwy év rots 
Kara Thy IBnplav rémos: Strabo 10. 450 
(of Calydon and Pleuron) 7d 6¢ madmudy 
mpooxnua THs “EXddos Hv Tara ra Krlo- 
para: Plut. Alex. 17 Zdpdes, 7d mpd- 
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or yober avdpos opOtwr JKnpuyparov 
Spomov TpoKnpvéarTos, ov TpaTn KpLots, 


elon le Aapumpos, TAaou TOUS eKel oéBas: 


685 


Ope. ov 0 icowoas “rderet Ta Teppara 
viKns EXov ef Oe TAVTYLOV yepas. 
XoTas pev ev troAotoe Tapa. rou eyo, 
ovK ot8a ToLovd dv6pos epya Kal Kparn. 


> to 


ocav yap eloexnpugav BpaBys 


690 


pee Siavlov wévtaON a vopileran, 


and Campbell adopt. 


Ald.: dpéuou mpoxnptiavroo L, A, etc. 
Ald.: dpdpor Ouebe 
7D * péset) on Eur. Phoen. 1135: 


683 dpHlwv] P. Faber conj. épOplwy (‘at daybreak ’).— 
Knpuyudrav] Herwerden conj. ynpuudrwr. 


684 Spopuov mpoxnpvéavTos r, and 
686 dpduou 6’ L, with most Mss., and 


dpouw & Suidas (s.v. Spbmors).—rapécer Musgrave (who wrote 
TH poe. MSS. 
Nauck would place vy. 686, 687 after 695. 

Blaydes and Nauck conj. év mavpo.ot moda. 


For the conjectures, see Append.— 
688 €éy ToN\Xolcr radpa] Bergk, 
689 rood] Tudd’ r, and so 


oxnua THs éml Oaddrry T&v BapBdpwv 
nyeuovlas. 

Aedd. d8\@v: cp. 48 n. 

683 f. dp8lwv: cp. Eur. Z A. 94 
6pOlw Knptypwate | TadOvBrov elrov mavr’ 
aprev a oTpardv. 

Spdpoy. . ob mpdrn Kplois. There were 
three classes of dywves at the Pythian 
festival; (1) the “ovorkol, in music, poetry, 
etc., which, as Plut. (Quaest. Conv. 2. 4) 
shows, came first; (2) the yuurexol, foot- 
races, and trials of skilled strength; and (3) 
the immcxol, chariot-races and horse-races. 
Little is known as to the details. But 
this passage shows that at Delphi, as in 
the Greek games generally, (a) the yusu- 
viol ayéves, or a large part of them, 
preceded the lrmxol: and (6) of the yup- 
vicol, the foot-races came first. 

685 clond0e, came into the lists (like 
kaTéBn): cp. 700: Dem. or. 18 § 319 
(of an Olympian victor) ray eloehOdyTwv 
mpos avrov dpitra éudxero. 

686 icdcas *tddéoe: ‘having made 
the end of his course even with the 
starting-place,’—7.e., having run back 
again to that place in the stadion from 
which he started.  Musgrave’s conjec- 
ture, tapéce for ry dvoret, affords the 
best solution here. If it be right, then 
the foot-race meant is either (a) the 
dlavdos, in which the competitor rounded 
the xaumrnyp at the further end of the 
course, and returned to the starting-place 
(Aesch. Ag. 344 Kdupar deatdov Odrepov 
K@Nov mdduv): or better, (2) the ddAcxos, 


in which he performed that double course 
several times. (The number of stadia 
in the d6Acxos was usually, if not always, 
an eve number: cp. art. ‘Stadium’ in 
Smith’s Dict. Ant. vol. 11., 2nd ed.) The 
race in which the course was traversed 
only once (properly called oraéiov) can- 
not be intended, since the verse could 
not mean, ‘having finished the race as 
swiftly as he began it’: still less, ‘having 
made the end seem simultaneous with 
the start,—by his marvellous speed. 
[This last was Musgrave’s own view, 
which he sought to support from An- 
tipater Sidonius, LEpigr. 39: 7 yap ep’ 
vomAHyywv 7 TEpmaros eldé Tis dxpov | 7l- 
Geov, pécow 8 otror’ évl cradiq. | 

Now there is evidence that the cus- 
tomary order for the foot-races was, I. 
dddcxos, 2. orddvoy, 3. Slavdos. See 
Boeckh C. Z. G. no. 1590 and rggr (re- 
ferring to games at Thespiae, crc. 240 
B.C.): also no. 2214 (games at Chios, c7rc. 
too—8o B.C.). Paus. 6. 13. 3 (of the 
athlete Polites at Olympia), dorlxov Te 
év Huépa TH a’ry Kal mapautixka oradlou 
AaBaw vixnv mpocéOynke Scavrov oplor rhv 
tplrnv. It would agree, then, with the 
words of rparn kplocs (684) if the ddAryos 
were meant here. [As to Plat. Legg. 
833 D, see Appendix. ] 

For ddeois as=‘starting-place,’ cp. 
Suidas (s.v. dard ypaymis): ypaumhs, 
ny dpeoiy kal BadBlda Kadodow: Paus, 
6. 20. 9 7 Tots cradiodpopos dpeors me- 
molyrar: 2. 5. £5. 5 év O& ray immu TH 
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when he heard the loud summons to the foot-race which was 
first to be decided, he entered the lists, a brilliant form, a 
wonder in the eyes of all there; and, having finished his course 
at the point where it began, he went out with the glorious meed 
of victory. To speak briefly, where there is much to tell, I 
know not the man whose deeds and triumphs have matched 
his; but one thing thou must know; in all the contests that 

the judges announced, 


Brunck.—Schneidewin conj. rota rdvdpds, placing (with Vauvilliers) a colon after 
oida. 690—695 These six vy. are rejected by Paley. 690 BpaBio L, 
with ec written above by a later hand. Anz subscript has also been added under 4. 
So too in 709, where €@ is superscript. 691 Spduwy diatrhwv révTaOn a voutferac 
L, with most Mss. Some mss. of Suidas s.v. BpaBets have dpbuov, and écov in 690. 
An attempt at correction was made by writing revrdeO\’: so T, A (as corrected), and 


adéca, &v pev Te dralOpw Ths adpécews 
k.T.X.—Dindorf notes that in Aristeides 
vol. I. p. 339 the words rfs adécews 
were corrupted to ris gicews. 

The proposed versions of the vulgate 
ty pice, and other attempts to correct 
it, are discussed in the Appendix. 

687 vikns..yépas. In the Pythian 
games the prize was a wreath of laurel; 
hence Paus. says dvelNero tiv Sagyny of 
a Pythian victor (10. 7. 7), as Tov KoTwov 
dvet\ero of a victor at Olympia (6. 13. 3). 
The laurel for this purpose was brought 
from the vale of Tempe, the bearer being 
a ais dupiOadns (2.c., one whose parents 
were both living), schol. Avgwm. Pind. 
Pyth. He was attended bya flute-player, 
Plut. De Music. c. 14 76 Karaxoplfovte 
mao Thy Teumixny dapvny els Aepovs rap- 
ouapre? add\nrys. A palm-branch was also 
given, the palm (gotvé) being sacred to 
Apollo: Plut. Quaest. Conv. 8. 4. 4 KaKet 
(Ilv@0t) mp@rov él tiuq Tod Hed Sadyy 
Kar polvixe rods vikavTas éxdopnoar, dre 
6h Kal TE Oe@...poivixas avariOévres. 

688 f. xStos pev «.7.A.: ‘and, to 
speak briefly, where there is much that 
might be told (é modXgoior), I do not 
know the deeds and triumphs of such a 
man,’—z.e., I have never seen, or heard 
of, his equal. Then, in 690, év 8’ to@ 
x.T.A., 5€ answers to the uév in 688: z.¢.: 
‘The briefest way, indeed (uév), of de- 
scribing his exploits, is simply to say that 
they were matchless. But (dé) one par- 
ticular you must be told,—viz., that he 
won in @// the contests.’ —For éy mod- 
Rotot, cp. Pind. P. 9. 83 Baa & év wak- 
potce motkiA\ewv, axod, copois: ‘to adorn a 
few things, where the choice is large, 


best pleases a poet’s ear.’—For ézrws, 
without ay, cp. 390. 

Others explain:—ovx« ofda dé dws 
Towvd dvdpds épya kal Kparn éyw coe 
matpa év modXots: ‘I do not know how to 
describe his deeds to you briefly, when 
they were so many.’ The place of oléa 
can be justified by O. 7. 1251. But: (1) 
thus construed, the words ought to mean, 
‘T do not know how to describe his deeds 
as few.’ The other meaning would re- 
quire év mavpos, or the like. And (2) év 
mo\Xotor is then awkward. 

690 scwv, by attraction for 8covs.— 
eloexryjpvéav: the only other instance of 
this compound in a classical writer is Ar. 
Ach. 135 repos dhagav otros éoxnpirrerar. » 

BpaBys, the form of the nom. plur. for 
ev stems which prevails in Attic inscrr. 
down to the middle of the 4th cent. B.c. 
(Meisterhans, Gramm. Att. Inschr. § 31.) 
—These are the judges who award the 
prizes and regulate the contests: eice- 
knpuvéav, because they ordered the x7jpvé 
to do so (cp. n. on 693 ff.). The dywvo- 
Gérat of the Pythian games were the 
Amphictyons,—the games being held in 
April, in the Delphic month Bovedrcos 
(=the Attic Munychion), when the éapu7 
mudata took place at Delphi (cp. Boeckh 
C. I. G. 1688: Aeschin. or. 3 § 254). 
The Amphictyons appointed émimuednral, 
like the Olympic ‘EAXavodixat, to super- 
intend the festival (Plut. Quaest. Conv. 
7. 5.1), and the BpaB7s here are these, or 
their subordinates. Cp. Plat. Zegg. 949A 
yuuvikey Te Kal lrmkav dOhww ériraras 
re kal BpaBéas. 

691 Spdpwv Siatdkoy. For the at- 
tempts to amend this v., see Appendix. 
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TOUT@V eveyKav mara, TQTLWiKLA 


orp iler’, 


‘Apyetos peev _dvaxahovpevos, 


ovojia. oS ‘Opéorns, TOU 70 Kew ov ‘EANddos 


"Ayapepvovos oTpdrevy dyeipav7ds qrOTE. 
oray d¢ Tes deav 


Kat TAUTA poev Tovah 


695 


Brdary, dvvaiT™ dy ovo av lover puyew. 

KELVOS yap addns THLE pas, of LrTuKQV 

Hv ydlov téd\NovTOs @KUTOUS aydy, 

clone To\\@v appatndatav pera. 700 
els Hv “Ayauds, els ao Xardprys, dv0 

AiBves Cvywtav appdtav émortarat: 


Ald. For conjectures, see comment. and Appendix. 
and Tournier conj. d@Awy (rejecting v. 691). 
kAewdv] Schneidewin conj. 


Dindorf. 694 


692 rtovrwy] Michaelis. 
693 dvakadovpevos] dyKadovmevos 
kowov. 695 dyelpavtoo 


perhaps made in L from éyelpavroc.—more] Nauck conj. yévos: Blaydes, Téxos, etc. 


The criticism of vv. 690—692 turns upon 
these points. (1) The word éd:avAwy can- 
not be right. At each festival there was 
only one dlavAos. The plur. cannot be 
defended on the ground that a winner of 
the diavAos might have to run twice,— 
viz., first in one of several groups, and 
then in the final heat (Paus. 6. 13. 3). 
(2) If the sing. diavAov be read, it is still 
difficult to complete the verse in any pro- 
bable manner. (3) Omitting duatAwv, we 
might expand révraON’ & voulfera on the 
hypothesis that the intrusion of dcav\wv 
had caused the mischief: e.g. , Spor, 
‘movuy Te weumras  voulferac. Pindar 
often uses mévos as=aOdos. (4) But it 
seems more probable that v. 691 is an in- 
terpolation, arising perhaps from a mar- 
ginal gloss, and intended to explain a 
general phrase in the text. Thus, if the 
poet had written simply, dowv yap elrex}- 
puéav BpaBys | dOXwy éveyxoy etc., then 
the reference to the diaulos and the penta- 
thlon in vy. 691 might have been prompted 
by a wish to define d@Awv. And the in- 
terpolation would itself account for the 
change of d0\wv in 692 to rovrwy. (Some, 
indeed, think it enough to delete 691, 
leaving Trovrwy: but the neut. plur. of 
the pron. seems too vague here.) (5) 
Nauck’s view, that the poet wrote, éowy 
yap eloexnpréav BpaBns | Spdmwy éveyxwy 
etc., leaves two difficulties. (a) There 
would then have been less excuse for in- 
terpolating an allusion to the pentathlon. 
(4) The tone of vv. 688 f. would lead us 


to suppose that the épya kal xparn of 
Orestes had not been confined to foot- 
races, but had included some feats in the 
other branches of the yusuvixol dyaves. 

On the whole, I should incline to delete 
691, and alter rovrwy in 692 to dOdwr. 

692 enn in the sense of the 
midd.: cp. O. 7. 590 dépw, n.—rdm- 
vixua here = 7a vuenr pea (Plat. Legg. 
833). The word usu. means either (1) 
songs of victory, or (2) with fepad under- 
stood, a sacrifice in honour of it. 

698 ff. «AB({er’: the impf. refers to. 
the series of victories; dvakaA.=ére dve- 
kadetro. The official proclamation would 
be merely, ’Opéorys ’Ayameuvovos Apyetos. 
Cp. Pind. O2. 5. 8 év mrarép’”Akpwv’ éxd- 
puge (the victor cawsed to be proclaimed), 
kal Tay véouxov €5pay (Camarina). Dem. 
or. 18 § 319 viKdv dynyopetero. Ar. 
Plut. 585 avexypurrev...rovs viKdvras. 
Pind. Pyth. 1. 32 Kdpuk dvdeuré viv. 

*Ayopepvovos is irregularly placed be- 
tween Tov and dyelpayros : cp. 183 (Beds): 
O. T. 1245 Tov nbn Adiov médau vexpov.— 
dyelpavtos, as Thuc. 1. 9 (of Agam.) rév 
ordNov ayelpac. 

696 f. Kal Tatra pév Toad’, a form 
of summary used in transitions: Plat. 
Theaet. 173 B kal ovrTou mev dn TOLOUTOL.— 
BAaarry, disable, impede one in his career: 
Ai. 456 el OE Tus Oey | Brawroar, Pi-yor 
Tay xo kakds Tov Kpelooova, Ant, 1103 
cuvréwwovar yap | Peay moddxets Tods Kako- 

ppovas BaBac (n.). 
lox tov, without ts,—a rare usage, 


—<- 
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he bore away the prize; and men deemed him happy, as oft as 
the herald proclaimed him an Argive, by name Orestes, son of 
Agamemnon, who once gathered the famous armament of Greece. 


Thus far, twas well; but, when a god sends harm, not even 


the strong man can escape. 


For, on another day, when chariots 


were to try their speed at sunrise, he entered, with many 


charioteers. 


One was an Achaean, one from Sparta; two 


masters of yoked cars were Libyans; 


697 dvvair’] diva...7’ L, with an erasure of two or three letters. Hartung writes 
divar’ dp’: Meineke conj. divau’ ay: Stiirenburg, ddvaur’ ob6’ dy Tis.—loxtwv] Heim- 


soeth con]. 6 c0évwy. 


which has, however, epic precedent; 7. 
13- 287 ov6€ Kev &vOa redv Ke pévos Kal 
Xeipas Gvoiro: 22. 199 ws & ev dvelpw ov 
divarat PevyouTa didKew: Od. 5. 400 ad)’ 
ore Toocoy amnv Sacov TE yéeywre Bojoas. 
So O. 7. 517 pépov, Ant. 687 KadGs exor, 
without 7. Cp. 1323. 

698 dddxs Hyépas, ‘on another day’; 
not, ‘on the wext day,’ which would re- 
quire r7s. Cp. Xen. An. 3. 4. I pel- 
vayres dé rabTyy Thy nuepay TH GAN érro- 
pevovro. (In Plat. Crifon 44 A Tis émvov- 
ons= ‘tomorrow, and rfs érépas, ‘the 
day after tomorrow. ’) 

irmukov, prob. neut.: cp. Xen. ZH. 7. 
4+ 29 TH Opouika TOU wevTaOAov. 

699 ‘lov ré\dNovTos. The passage 
of Xen. just cited, referring to the 
Olympic festival of 364 B.c., shows that 
the chariot-races then preceded the penta- 
thlon, on the same day,—and must there- 
fore have begun in the early morning. 

The Pythian hippodrome was in the 
Crisaean plain (180 n.), near its upper or 
northern end, where the rocky gorge of 
the river Pleistus opens upon a level tract. 
The site of Crisa, on a spur of Parnassus, 
overlooked it from the north, and Delphi 
from the north-east. Beautiful as was 
Olympia, the scene of the Pythian festival 
was unrivalled in the grandeur of its 
natural surroundings. 

701 *Axatds. If Sophocles were more 
careful in regard to details of the heroic 
age, ‘Achaean,’ as designating a man 
from a particular district, would naturally 
point to Phthiotis in southern Thessaly, 
where the subjects of Achilles ‘were called 
Myrmidons, Hellenes, and Achaeans’ (/1. 
2. 684). Herodotus can still speak of 
*Ayaitn (7. 173) and “Axavol (7. 197) in 

-this sense,—meaning those whom in 7. 
132 he calls “Axatol of P&Gra. But a 


698 inmxéy] Blaydes con). tamikds. 


poet who makes Orestes compete at the 
Pythian games against a Barcaean (727) 
was just as likely to use ’Axavds in the 
local sense which it acquired after the 
Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, —a man 
from ‘Achaia’ on the Corinthian Gulf. 
If this is (as I suppose) what he really 
meant, then we see how his mind worked 
in making this list; we have (1) two 
Peloponnesians; (2) then he goes south 
to Cyrenaica for two more competitors ; 
and (3) the remaining six come from 
Northern Greece. 

702 A(Bves, in a geographical sense 
only: none but Hellenes could compete. 
These men are from the Greek Libya,— 
Kupynvaia or Kupnvatky,—that wide and 
high table land which projects into the 
Mediterranean, 200 miles south of Pelo- 
ponnesus, between the Great Syrtis on 
the west and the steppes of Marmarica 
on the east. In the seventh century B.c. 
this country was colonised by Dorians 
from Peloponnesus and the islands. 
Cyrene (whose name survives in Grennah) 
was founded near the coast in 631 B.C. by 
Battus and his followers from Thera. 
Barca (cp. v. 727), about 52 miles s.w. 
of it, and more inland, was founded by 
Greek seceders from Cyrene, with a mix- 
ture of native Libyans, about 550 B.C. 
(Her. 4. 160). It was taken by the Per- 
sians in 510 B.C. (20, 201), and was 
thenceforth of small importance. Under 
the Ptolemies, its old sea-port, then 
named Ptolemais (and still, in its ruins, 
Dolméta), became a member of the 
Pentapolis. All Cyrenaica has been 
known since the middle ages as Barca, 
now a province of Tripoli. 

{vywrey is merely a general epithet. 
In a réO0pimmov, only the two riiddle 
horses were under the yoke (721 f.),— 
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KaKewos év TovToLaL Pecoahas Exar 
9 ec , 4 > > 4 
immous, 0 méumtos: extos €€ Aitw\ias 
lal 7 Bae 5 
€avOator médos: EBdon0s Mayvns avyp: 
c - PE 4 > ‘ a 
0 & oydoos NevKuTTos, Away yevos" 
al A ¥ 
evatos “AOnvav tav Geoduntev azo: 
A ¥ 
Bowwros addos, Sé€xaTov éexm\npav oxov. 
7 9 > ‘ ec 7 A 
atavtes 8 +o avrovs oi teraypévor BpaBys 
*k\jpous emphav Kal Katéotnoav Sidpous, 


710 


7O3 & rotroiwi] Nauck writes éwi rovrowt.—Qeccadas] In Lthesecond a has been 


made from o.—#xwv] d&ywv T (superscr.), D (cod. Par. 2820). 


706 Aivay r, and 


Eustath. p. 524. 31: aivedy L (the ¢ partly erased), T, L? (=Lb), and Ald. (Aivecéy): 


aivevay A, and most MSS. 
wrés GAAos] Nauck writes 7é\o0s Bowsrés. 


707 évatoc L, with most MSS. : &varos 6’ r. 


708 Bo- 
709 68 airodc L, with most Mss., 


émoratrat, ‘masters,’ ‘controllers,’ of 
chariots; as a warrior is 6mAwv éxiordrns 
{Aesch. Pers. 379), and an oarsman éper- 
paw émustdrys (Eur. Helen. 1267). The 
Cyrenaeans were famous both as horse- 
breeders and as charioteers: gaci dé ai- 
Tots kal rpérovs apua fedia, ddax0évras 
ird MocedGvos: 7d 5é qrioxetv wd AOnvas 
(Hesych. s.v. Bapxatois dxors). Her. 4. 
189 zéscepas Immouvs cufevyvivar mapa 
ArBiwr of EXAnves peuabyjxact. Pindar’s 
fourth and fifth Pythian odes celebrate a 
victory in the chariot-race (466 B.c.) won 
by Arcesilas IV., evirwov BaowWje Kupd- 
vas. 
7O3 £. xaxeivos, Orestes, who was 
living with Strophius, king of Crisa (180), 
close to the scene of the games. 

& tovrowt. Nauck pronounces & 
‘impossible,’ and writes éml (‘in addition 
to’). There would be force in this objec- 
tion, if the poet were enumerating the 
competitors as drawn up in line. But 
we cannot assume that the order of men- 
tion here is identical with the order fixed 
by lot for the start (709 f.); indeed, the 
chances would have been against the two 
Ai8ves being next each other. The Ho- 
meric narrative of the chariot-race illus- 
trates this; for the order in which the 
five competitors are first enumerated (//. 
23. 288—350) differs from that in which 
they are afterwards placed by lot for the 
start {7/. 352—357). Therefore év rov- 
Tow: may well mean, ‘among these,’— 
the competitors being here imagined as a 
group. 

@ercahas...tarmovs. Thessaly owed 
its fame as a horse-breeding country to 
(z) its level plains, the best in Greece for 


that purpose; and (2) the reliance of the 
wealthy oligarchies upon cavalry (cp. 
Arist. Pol. 4. 3. 3). An oracle ag. schol. 
Zi. 2. 761 recommends irrov Gecoadixyr 
Aaxedatuoviay te yuvaixa. Helen, says 
Theocritus, is an ornament to her com- 
pany, such as # xd xutdpiocos, } dpwari 
Geccanss trros (/dyi/. 18. 30). Lucan 
6. 396 Primus ab aeguorea percussis cus- 
pide saxis | Thessalicus sonipes, bellis fera- 
libus omen, | Exsiluit. The Thessalian 
cavalry was reputed dplorn rév év “EX- 
Ano (Her. 7. 196). Thessalian skill in 
riding and driving was proverbial (Plat. 
Hipp. ma. 284 A: Isocr. or. 15. § 298). 

705 fav@aior. This epithet for the 
Aetolian mares may have been suggested 
to the poet by a Homeric reminiscence. 
It is by a chestnut horse (gotmé, J7. 23. 
454) that Idomeneus recognises from afar 
the team of Diomedes, Airwdds yevejr 
(. 471). 

medots. Throughout this passage, ré- 
Xeos is a mere synonym for twos (725, 
735: 738, 748). Yet special races for 
wO@Xor, as distinct from Uma ré\eco, had 
been established in the Pythian games 
before 500 B.c. (Paus.. 10. 7. 7). At 
Olympia, however, no special race for 
w@do: existed before 384 B.c. (zd. 5. 8. 
10).—The Aetolian, like Orestes, drives 
mares, which were most generally used. 
In the Homeric chariot-race, however 
(Z. 23), there are three teams of horses 
against two of mares; and the horses win 
the first and second places. 

Mayvns: from Magnesia, that moun- 
tainous tract which stretches southward 
along the east coast of Thessaly from the 
mouth of the Peneius to the Gulf of 
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Orestes, driving Thessalian mares, came fifth among them; the 
sixth from Aetolia, with chestnut colts; a Magnesian was the 
seventh ; the eighth, with white horses, was of Aenian stock; the 
ninth, from Athens, built of gods; there was a Boeotian too, 


making the tenth chariot. 


They took their stations where the appointed umpires placed 
them by lot and ranged the cars; 


and Ald. : 


67’ avrovs I’, with a few others: 8@ev avdrod’s Vindobonensis.—Nauck writes 


w” atrovds: Kochly (ag. G. Wolff, p. 146) conj. either this, or else rdvres 8’, 87° avrovs: 


Wecklein (Avs p. 22), dou opas: Blaydes, wy’ atrots, iva cpu, or 8rov cpu. 


Beller- 


mann (ag. Wolff, /.c.) would change 66’ adrovs oi to Sou Tpiccol.—BpaBijs] See on 690. 
710 kdypovs Wunder: kA7jpos MSS., and Ald. 


Pagasae. Here the name serves to re- 
call the legends of the knightly Minyae. 
In Pind. P. 4. 117, Jason at Iolcus says, 
Aeuklarrav dé dduous rarépwr...ppdccaré 
fot. 

7O6 evkuros, or AevKdrwros, is 
often an epithet of deities or heroes, as in 
Pind. O. 6. 95 (Persephone); P. 1. 66 
(the Dioscuri); Ibycus fr. 16 (the sons of 
Poseidon, the MoNiove of Z/. 11. 709), etc. 
And white horses are especially praised 
for swiftness: //7. 10. 437 (the Thracian 
horses of Rhesus) Aevxdrepor xudvos, Jelew 
& dvéuocw dpoto: like those of Turnus 
(Aen. 12. 84), gut candore nives ante- 
trent, cursibus auras. Hence the pro- 
verbs; Plaut. Asin. 2. 2. 13 guadrigis 
albis: Hor. Sat. 1. 7.8 equis praecurreret 
albis. Yet Verg. G. 3. 82 says color de- 
terrimus albo. It might be surmised that 
the reputation of white horses for speed 
rested less upon fact than upon their 
poetical association with divine or heroic 
persons. 

Ainudy. The Aividves (Ion. ’Evcijves, 
Zl. 2. 749, where the ¢ is short, and 
Her. 7. 132) were a tribe in the south of 
Thessaly, dwelling in the upper valley of 
the Spercheius, among the highlands of 
Oeta. The Malians were their neighbours 
on the south-east, and the Dolopes on the 
north-west; on the north, they touched 
the ancient Phthiotis. 

7O7 Tav Geodprtwv, an epithet be- 
stowed on Athens by Eur. also (Z. 7. 
1449, Hipp. 974), recalls the legends of 
Cecrops, Athena, Poseidon; as in Z/. 8. 
519 the same epithet is given to the 
Trojan mépyoe built by Apollo, and in 
Pind. O. 6. 59 to Delos, the island which 
Zeus called forth from the deep. 

708 ddXos, ‘besides’: Aesch. Zz. 
424 ylyas 88 dAdos: cp. Ph. 38 n.— 


éktAnpov, making up that number : Her. 
7. 186 obro...ékmAnpotor Tas icas pupid- 
Oas éxelvowot. 

709 ordvtes: so at the start of the 
Homeric chariot-race, 7. 23. 358, ordv 
dé peracrorxl (‘in line’).—t60’ adrods. 
The traditional 6@ can hardly be right: 
we should perh. read tv’. The use of 6 
in Tragedy is elsewhere confined to lyric 
passages, and even in these the ¢ is never 
elided; O.C. 1044; Eur. Hipp. 125, 1127 ; 
L.A. 548, 1285, 1294: in Aesch, Svzppl. 
124 6766. The elision occurs, indeed, 
in Z/. 2. 572, Od. 4. 426; but would be 
foreign to Attic practice. (Cp. O. C., 
p- 289, append. on 1436.) The sim- 
plest remedy would be 6t’, which is not 
necessarily excluded by ordvres: the 
sense might be, ‘having taken their 
stations, whe these had been assigned.’ 
But we should rather expect a word 
meaning ‘where’; and if the local sense 
of t”’ had been explained by a marginal 
gloss o8 or 6, either of these might have 
given rise to 60’. 

BpaBns: cp. 690. The phrase ot 
Teraypevor is illustrated by Paus. 5. g. 5. 
At Olympia three MHellanodicae had 
charge of the trmwy dpduos, and three of 
the pentathlon; while the rest supervised 
the other contests. The total number of 
these judges was ten, acc. to Pausanias, 
from Ol. 25 to Ol. 103 (680—368 B.c.), 
when it became twelve. 

710 *kdypous erndav. I should 
much prefer to read avrois in 70g: but 
avrovs is defensible, and I refrain from 
change. Two views are possible; the 
first is generally received, and is perhaps 
simplest. (1) avrovs depends on kAjpous 
érn\av as=éxAnpwoav: cp. Ar. Zeccl. 683 
kKAnpwiow mdvras, ‘I will place them all 
by lot,’ ws ay | eldws 6 Aaxwr daly x.7.d. 
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Xarens viral odhrvyyos neav: ol & dpa 
urmous opoKhyoavres nvias Yyepow 
éceucav ev d€ Tas ewertdOn Spdpmos 
KTUTOU KpoTnTav dppdrov: Kovis © ava 


opel 


ood dé mavres dvaLjLepy LEVOL 


715 


peldovTo KEVT pov ovder, ws urrepBadou 
xvoas Tus AUT OV Kal pprdypah i larmukd. 
Omod yap dpdi vata Kat Tpoxav Baoes 
nbpiov, eio€Baddov tmmiKal mvoai. 


lal 2 cae: > \ S / 7 »¥ 
KELOS rs) UT QAUTNV ECXKATYHV oTndnv EX @V 
\ 


720 


~ > mgs , > > X 
EXPLLTT EL ovuplyy%, deuov 3) QVELSs 


711 of &] of & L (the accent on ? in paler ink): 


—Blaydes conj. ¢i@’. 713 
éws (Ars p. 17). 
made in L from elo &Baddov. 


See above on 123, 556. (2) KArpous érn- 
Nav kal=kAnjpous mwydavTes, a parenthetic 
construction (d«& éoov), so that avdrovs is 
governed by kxaréornoay only, and dldp- 
ovs is a second acc., defining avrovs, as 


in médes me...xeipa (Ph. 1301). See on 
466 f. 
érndav. Each competitor casts his 


k\fpos, or lot,—usu. a potsherd (dorpa- 
kov), or a small stone,—into a helmet, 
which one of the Bpafijs shakes, and the 
places are settled by the order in which 
the lots jump out. JZ/. 23. 352 dv & éBav 
és Sipous, év € Kdijpous éBdAovro: | madd? 
’"Axireus, éx Oé KAHpos Odpe Neoropléao. 

711 wey as XaAKoorduov in Az. 
17.—¥ral (1419) is admitted in trimeters 
by Aesch. and Soph., Ant. 1035 n.—ot 
8’, though referring to the subject of jéav: 
cp. 448 (od dé) n 

712 dpoxdyjoavtes. Sophocles has 
imitated the Homeric description of the 
chariots setting Oty) 2523. 362 ol & ama 
mdvres ég’ Umrmouv pdorvyas deipav, | awér- 
Anyov O iwaow dudKrynodv 7’ éréeoow | 


éooupévas’...01d 5€ orépvoct Kovly | torar’ 
aEeipomevn K.T.D. 
713 f. év 8, tmesis, as in Ant. 420 


év & éuecThOn.—KpoTyntav is usually eXx- 
plained, and perhaps rightly, as ‘rat- 
tling’ (or more strictly, ‘rattled’ along by 
the horses): cp. 22, 15. 453 (tr7rot) elv’ 
dxea KporéovTes: II. 160 Kel’ byxEu KpoTd- 
Aigov. Sophocles has used kpornrds with 
ref. to sound in fr. 220 Kpornra mnxrlowy 


év 6€ L, with most mMss., and Ald.: 
714 dpudrwy L, though it has &@ in 700, 702. 
717 airdv] Musgrave conj. d\dwp. 
720—722 E. Piccolomini (Comment. 


ot & A, IT: off r, and Ald. 
éx dé x. 
716 ws] Wecklein conj. 


719 cicéBaddov 


“éAn, ‘songs resounding from the harp,’ 
under the touch of the Plectrum. Ar. 
Eq. 552 XadKoxpotwv Urmwv Krvros. 

I formerly took xpornray as=‘ welded,’ 
‘hammered,’ with ref. to the metal-work 
of the chariots: cp. /2 23. §03 dpuara dé 
Xpure TeTUKAT MEVaL Kacotrépy TE: IO. 
438 apua dé of xpuo@ Te kal apylpw eb 
Hoknrat: 4. 226 dpwara ouxiha yadkw. 
(Cp. Helbig, Z £. p. 90.) For this 
sense of xporetv, cp. Pind. fr. 194 Kexpdr- 
nrat xpvoéa kpnmls...dovdars. 

715 copet0’ : as to the omission of the 
syllabic augment in pyoes, see on O. TZ, 
1249. 

716 f. «évtpwv. There is no allusion 
to a whip in this narrative. Leaf on /2. 
23. 387, dvev Kévrpo.o OéoyTes, remarks that 
the «évrpov mentioned there is identical 
with the pdorvya paewny v. 384, and 
refers to the Burgon amphora in the 
British Museum, where the chariot-driver 
wields a long pliant rod, with two points 
like arrow-heads at the end. 

ds trepBddou: ‘22 order that each of 
them might pass the wheels...(of the 
others).’ For tis as=€kaords tus, cp. Z7. 
2. 382 ed pév Tis Sépu On&doOw: Thue. 1. 
40 Tods...Euuudxous avrov ria Kordfew,— 
I formerly understood: ‘whenever any- 
one passed their wheels’ (aibréy with 
xvoas). Cp. Her. 7. 119 ws dé delarvou 
ywouro won: and so zd. 1. 17 ws...dq- 
koro. But this would imply that no 
driver used his goad until a rival was 
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then, at the sound of the brazen trump, they started. All 
shouted to their horses, and shook the reins in their hands; 
the whole course was filled with the noise of rattling chariots; 
the dust flew upward; and all, in a confused throng, plied 
their goads unsparingly, each of them striving to pass the 
wheels and the snorting steeds of his rivals; for alike at their 
backs and at their rolling wheels the breath of the horses 
foamed and smote. 

Orestes, driving close to the pillar at either end of the course, 
almost grazed it with his wheel each time, and, giving rein to 


Mommsen. p. 756, Berl. 1877) would place these verses after 740. Burges (Eur. Zyo. 
p- xxii) wished to place them after 733. 720 éxwy] Frohlich conj. dxwvr. 
721 deéidy & dvels] In L the rst hand wrote deédv dvelo, and a later has inserted 6’. 
A, TI, and most mss., have deéov 6’, and so Ald.: but T and other Triclinian mss. 


about to pass him; whereas we require 
rather a picture of the eagerness which 
each man felt to outstrip the rest. 

xvéas, the box at the centre of a wheel, 
in which the axle turns; the ‘nave’ (akin 
to navel), or ‘hub’: cp. Aesch. 7%. 153 
akévwv...xvdat. The Homeric word is 
whyyvyn: others are otprvyé (721n.), and 
xotvié (n. on 505). 

dpvdypal’ immKd=lrrovs ppvacco- 
pévous. This is the moment after the 
start, and no one has yet a clear lead. 
Each driver seeks, first, to bring his own 
wheels in front of his rival’s wheels; next, 
to bring them past the heads of his rival’s 
horses. 

F1S£. spot ydp dpol vara x.7.r. 
The driver who has jzst passed his rival 
feels the breath of the pursuing horses on 
his back: cp. 7. 23. 380 (Eumelus, in 
the chariot-race, closely pursued by Dio- 
medes) rvor7y & Hipndovo werdppevov evpée 
7’ @uw | Oépuer’. But the driver who is 
being overtaken sees his wheels flecked 
with foam from the mouths of his rival’s 
horses.—tpoxav Bacoers=Tpoxols Balvov- 
ras.—eloéBaddov, intrans. (as when it 
means ‘to invade’), ‘kept rushing in.’ 
We cannot supply agpév, as object, from 
Hp pifov. 

720 wm adriy, close under it: cp. Z7. 
13. 614 7 Tor 6 ev Képvb0s Padov racer 
immodacelns | &xpov brd NOgpov adrdv: Xen. 
An. 4. 1.2 7...8p7...0mép avTod Tod mo- 
Tapyod éxpéuaro. —érxatnv oryAnv, the 
stone pillar (vicoa, Kxapmrnp) which 
marked the turning-point a¢ each end of 
the course. A vase-painting in Panofka, 
Bilder Antiken Levens, pl. ili, no. 10, 
shows a chariot-race in which the vvooa 


is simply a pillar, with a fillet twined 
round it. Xen. Symp. 4. 6 dpyarndar- 
obvTa det éyyls wev THS oTHANS KduWar.— 
exov, sc. Tos trmous, directing his course: 
cp. Z2. 23. 325 (the skilful driver does 
not force the pace at first), add’ exec 
acparéws kal rov mpotxovra doKever. 

7T21£. purr del cdpryya, brought 
the nave of his (left) wheel close to the 
post at each successive turning. odpiyé 
(‘pipe’) is strictly the ofenzmg in the nave 
(4 64h 706 rpoxod, schol. on 716) which 
forms the socket of the axle; Aesch. 
Suppl. 181 cvpryyes ov ovyGow aéoviraroe 
(the sockets of the whirling axles). Here 
it is a synonym for the xvéy (717) or 
nave itself. That part of the wheel is 
rightly named here, because it projects 
slightly. Thus in v. 745 it is the xvén 
that strikes the post. For éxpusmr’ cp. 
Tl. 23. 334 T@ od Man eyxpiupas édXday 
oxeddv apua Kal lrrous. 

SeErov 8 dvels «.7.X. In a réOpurmov 
the four horses were harnessed abreast. 
The two in the middle were under the 
yoke (gvytor), which was affixed to the 
pole (suds), and drew by the yoke-collars 
(Aézradva) only, not being in traces. They 
were called respectively 6 wéoos defids and 
6 pécos dpurrepds (schol. Ar. ub. 122). 
The two outside horses drew by traces 
(cevpat) only, attached to their collars, and 
fastened to the dyrvé of the car at its 
lower edge: hence ceupator, cetpapdpo:. 
In turning from right to left, the right- 
hand trace-horse had most work to do; 
hence deétdcexpos, fig., a strong helper at 
need (Aut. 140n.). The Homeric poems 
speak of ome trace-horse besides the-two 
yoke-horses (sapyjopos, the traces being 
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ceipatov lrarov elpye TOV Tpoo Kelpevov. 
Kal Tp pev opot TOVTES cotacay dippo: 
emeita & Aiviavos dvdpos AOTOLOL 


TOOL Big Pepovaw, ex Oo VroaTpopns: 


725 


TehovvTes EKTOV eBdouov T 7181 Spomov, 
peTotra oupmratove Bapxaious OXOUS* 
Kkavtevbev ados aNNov €€ vos KaKOU 
eOpave kavémimte, Tav 8 ériThato 


if lal e€ la 5 
Bett hae K picatov UTTTLK@V TWTEOOV. 


13° 


yrovs 8 ovg - "AOnvav dewds TrvoaTpodos 
efw TapaoTe KdvoKax ever mapels 
Kvoov" epummov ev peo KUKOLEVOV. 
nravve & eo Xaros pev vaTépas ex ov 


Twdovs “Opéorns, T@ Téhae TioTW Pépav' 


have defidéy 7’. 723 
and Plut. Mor. p. 521 C: 
popotow Plut. Zc. 
(V. Fahrb. f. Phil., 1882, p- 438). 
read : 
Tada Bla pépovow, etc. 


mapnoptar): Jd. 8.87; 16.152, 471: Od, 
. 590. 

Sophocles has in mind the words of 
Nestor to Antilochus, //. 23. 336 Tov 
detvov immo | kévoae duoxdyjoas, eléal 
ré ot hula xepolv: | &v woop 5é rx trmos 
dpiorepos €yxX ptm pOyrw, | ws dv roe 
mhpwyn ye SodcoeTat adkpov lkéoOar | KvK- 
Aou trovnroio (‘so that just the nave of the 
well-wrought wheel may seem to graze 
it’). 

723 mplv pev is defined by érera 8’: 
up to the moment of the Aenian’s disaster. 
—totacav, plpf., epic (Z/. 2. 777 etc.), 
and also Attic (Thuc. 4. 56, etc.). 

724f. aoropor, schol. oxAnpdoromot. 
The only extant example of the word in 
this sense; for in Aesch. fr. 442 orduus 
(‘hard-mouthed’) is clearly right: see 
Nauck there (2nd ed.). Xenophon uses 
doromos of hounds which have ‘no mouths’ 
for holding their prey (Cyn. 3. 3): he ex- 
pe ‘hard-mouthed’ by dmreys (Zg. 

. § 6), and calls the ‘hard side’ of a 
foees mouth % ddcKos yvdOos (7b, § 5). 
Cp. Anth. Plan. 361 ovre xadwois | 5v- 
oTomos immeln cots arlOnce Aéyous. —Blq 
dépovery: Eur. Hipp. 1223 al & évdaxod- 
cat orduua trupiyev yvdbo.s | Bla pépovow. 
So expépew, Xen. Zg. 3 § 5. 


éoracav made in L from écracav. 
alvedvoo L, A, I, etc., and Ald. 
726 redotvres] Musgrave conj. redodvTos : 
Nauck, éxtov rTeXovvTwr. 
éreta 6’, &xrov EBdoudy 7’ 75n Spbuov | reNodvTes, AlviGvos dvdpds Aoromor | 
729 xdvéminre] «’ dvérumte (= 


139 


724 Aiviavosr, 
725 dépovow] 
and so too Renner 
Bellermann would 


kal dvémimre) L. 


ék 8 tarootpodys = droorpépartes, a 
phrase like é& tareprépas xepés (455). Cp. 
Polyb. 2. 25. 3 é& trocrpopis amjyTwr, 
‘wheeling round, they went to meet the 
enemy.’ 

726. tedodvtes x.7.X., ‘finishing the 
sixth and now (entering upon) the seventh 
round.’ The more general sense of Te- 
Nodvres (‘doing’) is evolved from the 
special; cp. on xptWov in 436.—Nauck 
finds the reading suspicious, ‘since ros 
is almost always fem.’ It often is so 
(705 n.); but often, too, masc.: e.g. Aesch. 
Ag. 1641 (kpiOvra Odor), Ch. 794, Xen. 
Lu Ts Is 

The Aenian, closely followed by the 
others, had just completed his sixth 
dlavdos, or double course, in the hippo- 
drome: z.¢., he -had just passed, for the 
sixth time, round the goal nearest to the 
starting-place, and was on the point of 
beginning his seventh course. Just as 
he was passing the goal, his horses bolted. 
Hence he could not work them quite 
round into the track. They turned out 
of the left-ward curve (é& vrocrpopfs), 
and ran straight on. Meanwhile, one 
of the two Libyan chariots had swept 
round the goal in a wider circle, 
on the Aenian’s right. The Aenian’s 
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the trace-horse on the right, checked the horse on the inner 
side. Hitherto, all the chariots had escaped overthrow; but 
presently the Aenian’s hard-mouthed colts ran away, and, 
swerving, as they passed from the sixth into the seventh round, 
dashed their foreheads against the team of the Barcaean. Other 
mishaps followed the first, shock on shock and crash on crash, 
till the whole race-ground of Crisa was strewn with the wreck of 
chariots. 

Seeing this, the wary charioteer from Athens drew aside and 
paused, allowing the billow of chariots, surging in mid course, to 
go by. Orestes was driving last, keeping his horses behind,— 

for his trust was in the end; 


730 Kpicatoy Brunck: xkpicocatov Mss. 732 apacra] mepiora Suid. s.v. 
meptomdy, and one of the later mss, (Aug. c, 15th cent.).—xdvoxwyever Cobet (Vou. 
Lect. p. 170): kavaxwxever MSS. 738 égirmov made in L from é¢irrwyv. 734 ic- 
Tépas éxwv] vorépas 5 éxwv A, with most Mss., and Ald. In L the 6’ has been 
inserted by a late hand. It is absent from a few Mss., as L? (=Lb), Harl., Aug. b. 


horses dashed head-foremost into the and allowed the chariots behind him to 


Libyan’s team, striking it on the left 
side. 

In the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia the number of double courses 
was fwelve. Hence the goal farthest from 
the starting-place is dwdexd-yvapmror... 
Tépua Spdmuov | trmwv (Pind. O. 3. 33: cp. 
O. 2. 55, 6. 75, P. 5. 33). If the immixor 
(=4 stadia) be taken as the length of one 
double course in the hippodrome, twelve 
such courses give about 54 English miles. 
(Cp. art. Avppodromus in Smith’s Dice. 
Ant., 2nd ed., p. 965 2.) 

Bapxalors dxous: cp. 702n.: for the 
pl. (like the Homeric dxea), meaning one 
chariot, cp. fr. 611 dxo1s ’Akeoralowow 
éuBeBws rbda. 

728 ff. é& évos kaxod. Other chariots 
were close upon the Aenian and the 
Barcaean. The foremost of these collided 
with each other in the effort to avoid the 
wreck, and meanwhile those which were 
in the rear ran into them. Thus the 
words @pave kal évérrurre vividly describe 
the process. 

vavaylov: cp. [Dem.] or. 61 § 29 & 
Tois immkols dyaow jnolornv Oéav mapé- 
xXeTat TA vavaryodvra.—Kproatov...1édov 
(not medtov), not the whole Crisaean plain, 
but the whole hippodrome: cp. n. on 699. 

731 ff. yvots 8’ x.7.. At the moment 
when the Aenian ran into the Barcaean, 
the Athenian was among the foremost 
drivers behind these two. On seeing the 
crash, he drew aside, reining in his horses, 


rush past in the middle of the course. 
They were all wrecked or disabled. He 
then resumed the race.—As Arist. says 
(Rhet. 1. 9. § 30, referring to Plat. 
Menex. p. 235D), ov xaderdv ’APnvatous 
év ’AOnvaio.s érrauwety. 

Kavokwxever: cp. Her. 9. 13 mply uév 
vw 7 mvbécOar dvexdxeve (‘he held his 
hand,’ ‘kept quiet’). It may have been 
a nautical term: zd. 6. 116 dvoxwyxev- 
cavres Tas véas (‘after Lying to’). The 
verb is Ionic and poetical; but dvoxwy7, 
from which it comes, is used by Thuc. 
(1. 40etc.). In Soph. fr. 304 éxwxevovow 
should perh. replace kwxevovow. The 
simple éxwx% occurs only in lexicons 
(Ztym. M. 596. 51): dkwxa, an Ionic 
perf. of éxw (Attic érxnxa), only in Z/. 2. 
218, where the Mss. have cuvoxywkére, 
but Cobet (JZsc. Crit. 304) would read 
ovvoKw OTe. 

kd\t8ov’, a surging mass: cp. Plat. 
Legg. 758A ToNs...€v K\vwre TOY &ddwV 
ToAEwY Sraryoueyvn. 

734. écyxaros pév corresponds with 
émws 5’ (736): he was then last, indeed; 
but, when he saw that only one competitor 
was left, he pressed to the front.—toré- 
pas ¢xwv explains why he was éoxares: 
he was purposely keeping his horses be- 
hind; and dépev, again, gives the motive 
of this; Jecause he relied on the finish. 
For rlorw hépev as=miorevwy, see 0.7. 
14450. [Cp. J. H. Newman, Apologia, 
p. 56: ‘with the racer in the Tragedy, 
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omws 8 opa povov vw éddeherppevor, 

6fov 80 wrov Kédadov évocioas Ooats 

Todo SudKEr, KaeawoavTe Cvya 

Hravvérnv, TOT addos, aA\AoM arEpos 

Kdpa mpoBd\d\wv immiuKav oXnuaToV. 

Kal Tovs pev adous TavTas dopaets Spopous 
opbo0? 6 Thypewrv dpbos e€ dpbav dippav: 
éreita NUwv yviav aproTepav 

kdpmtovtos tmmov davOdver oTydynv akpav 


740 


taicas: eOpavoe 8 afovos péoas yvdas, 


745 


Kaé avtvyov oabe: avy & édiocerar 
Tpntots iwaou Tov S€ mimtovtos Téd@ 
modo. Sveamapnoay eis péecov Spopov. 


736 8rws 5] SoT, and the rst hand in L; but the corrector of L has changed it to 


68 wo 8. 


Most Mss. have 66’ ws (without 6’), the Aldine reading, or 6 & as.—dpq 


pébvov vw] Nauck conj. 6p¢ vw podvov.—éddeetupevoy made in L from évAcedecapeévor. 


éxNeneyupevoyv LT. 


787 évoeloas] C. W. Miiller conj. évolfas. 
céoavte L: xdétawoavres A, with most MSs., and Ald. 


738 xak- 
739 167’ dddos] Nauck 


writes 767’ a’rds: Wecklein, 740’ otros (as Blaydes conjectured, also proposing 


760’ ddXos): Martin conj. 65’ addXor’. 


741 dodadets] Nauck writes dogmadhs 


look forward steadily and hopefully to 
the event, T@ TéX\ec tioti pépwr.’] 

Those who read vorépas 8’ understand, 
‘last, indeed, du¢ last by his own choice.’ 
This is possible, but less simple. The pév 
after ésyaros probably led to the insertion 
of &. 

Wunder cp. Cic. Acad. Pr. 2. 29. 94 
Ego enim, ut agitator callidus, prius 
quam ad finem veniam, eguos sustinebo. 

736 Sms 8’ dpa: when Orestes sees 
the Athenian. This reading is confirmed 
by the first hand in L. It should be 
noted, however, that with the other 
possible reading, 6 8’ os, 6 & could still 
refer to Orestes: see on 448. 

737 e&oeloas. evoelew is sometimes 
‘to drive in with force’: cp. Amt. 1274 
&v 8 écecev dyplas ddots (‘hurled me’ 
into them): here the notion is, ‘sent 
vibrating through their ears.’ 

738 ff. Kdtiowoavre {vyd: Orestes, 
who had kept on the inside all through 
(720), would quickly gain when the 
Athenian paused Gash 

767 ...dAdN0@: cp. Plat. Phaedr. 237 E 
Tore pev 7 éTépa, dddore Sé 7 ETEpa Kpa- 
Tel.—dAdos..&tepos. Cp. //. 9. 313 ds 
x’ Erepov pev Kevbn evi gdpeclv, Addo Ge 
ely: Her. 1. 32 dAXo pev exer, érépou dé 


émdéerat. So here dos is loosely sub- 
stituted for &repos. 

Kdpa mpoBdAdwy x.7.d.: ‘showing his 
head in front of the (two) chariots.’ The 
neck-and-neck race is described as it 
would appear to a spectator at one side 
of the hippodrome, who saw the drivers 
in profile. Each charioteer is leaning for- 
ward in his car (as so often seen on vases). 
The head, now of one driver, now of the 
other, would be seen in front.—Not: 
‘bringing the head of his equipage in 
front (of the other team).’ 

For mpoBddAov in partitive appos. with 
the subject of 7Aavvéryy, cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
248A (al Puxal) Evpwreprpéporrat,...érépa 
mpd THs ETépas Tepwuévyn yevécOar: and n. 
on Ant, 250 ff. 

741£. rots piv dd\dovs mdvras. Six 
rounds still remained to be run when 
Orestes and the Athenian were left alone 
(see on 726). The word érreira is vague, 
but probably the disaster of Orestes is 
conceived as happening in the middle of 
the last (or twelfth) round.—doandels is 
proleptic, ‘in safety’: it is needless to 
write dopadrs.—ap0000’, ‘had a prosper- 
ous course’: cp. Ant. 675 Tv 8 dpOoumé- 
vwv, ‘of those whose course is fair’ (n.). 
This is explained by ép@ds é€ épQdv 8i- 
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but when he saw that the Athenian was alone left in, he sent a 
shrill cry ringing through the ears of his swift colts, and gave 
chase. Team was brought level with team, and so they raced,— 
first one man, then the other, showing his head in front of the 
chariots. 

Hitherto the ill-fated Orestes had passed safely through 
every round, steadfast in his steadfast car; at last, slackening 
his left rein while the horse was turning, unawares he struck the 
edge of the pillar; he broke the axle-box in twain; he was 
thrown over the chariot-rail; he was caught in the shapely 
reins; and, as he fell on the ground, his colts were scattered 


into the middle of the course. 


(Reiske having proposed kat rob ev &dXov mavrTds dopadhs Spduov). 
0000] In L the second @ has been made from 7. 


(6th Teubner ed. of Dindorf), wppuae’. 


742 wp- 
Nauck reads wye?@’: Mekler 
743 énera N0wy] Frohlich conj. 


émeita O° EXxwy: Arndt, érer’ dvé\xwyv: Hartung, érecra relywy: Blaydes, émeut’ 


émisxov: Topfer, érera raviwy: Wolff, érer’ éptxwr. 
746 Gricbe* oly & éXooera A, with most 
MSS.: whicGev* adv & éMooera L and L* (=Lb). 
747 wédw] Dindorf conj. wédox. 


second o has been made from a. 


év & éNlooera. 


pov, where the sense of the adj., varying 
from that of the verb, saves the language 
from seeming too redundant. Cp. n. on 
Tr. 613 kaw kawvov év temAdyaTt. The 
prep. éx denotes the condition (‘ with his 
chariot safe’): cp. 455. 

743 vwv jvlav dpirrepdv. He was 
turning sharply round the goal from right 
to left, and was therefore pulling the rein 
of the left trace-horse. He slackened 
this rein a moment too soon, thus letting 
the horse draw with more force. The 
effect was to create an angular velocity, 
which brought the left wheel into collision 
with the goal. See note in Appendix. 
The notion that \vwy has supplanted a 
word of the opposite sense (‘tightening’) 
appears mistaken. 

745  xvdas. The wooden nave (717), 
in which the axle turned, was broken 
across (wéoas) by striking the or7\n, and 
the left wheel came off. xvéas might 
also denote the end of the axle itself 
(dxpazéviov): but it seems needless to 
assume this sense, which is less suited to 
péoas (Zr. 781 wéoov | Kpards dvacmapév- 
ros). Soin Eur. App. 1234, the wheels 
have struck a stone, avpvyyés 7’ dvw | 
Tpoxav émndwv (the nave flew off) agdvwy 
7 évjdara, (the linch-pins). 

746 f. dyTvyev, the ‘rim’ or rail, sur- 
mounting a barrier or breastwork, often 
of osier trellis-work, which protected the 


745 dfovos] In L the 


Nauck and Blaydes write w\odev- 


front, and both sides, of the chariot ; the 
plur., as in Z/. 5. 728 doral dé repldpopor 
dytuyés lou (z.e., one on each side); Az. 
1030. It did not reach higher than the 
driver’s waist, and was sometimes lower. 
In going round the corner, Orestes would 
have been leaning a little to the left (like 
a bicyclist in a similar case); as Nestor 
says, avros 6€ kdwOfvar étimdéxrw évl 
didpw | HK’ em’ dpiorepa roi (L/. 23. 335). 
When the left wheel came off, he would 
be thrown over the left dvrvé. 

ovv 8 Elooetrar, tmesis (Ant. 432). 
Eur. uses this compound, in its Ionic 
form (cuverAloow), Jon 1164. So Hippo- 
lytus (Eur. App. 1236) adros & 6 TAH www 
qwiaw éumdakels | decor Suceéhyucrov 
€\xerat Oeels. The charioteer sometimes 
passed the reins round his body,—as may 
be seen on two sarcophagi in the ‘Sala 
della Biga’ of the Vatican (Smith’s Dict. 
Ant., 2nd ed., art. Cércus, vol. 1. p. 435). 
Cp. Verg. G. 3. 107 Lt proni dant lora.— 
Tpnrots (863), a general epithet of reins 
or thongs (Z/. 10. 567 étirunroww ipacw), 
suggesting neat workmanship (cp. Verg. 
Aen, 11. 579 tereti...habena). Campbell 
thinks that it refers to the sharp edges, as 
giving pain.—éS@, as Aesch. Zum. 479 
médw (rédoc Dind.) recwv, Zr. 789 xPovi | 
plrrwv éavrov. 

748 S.ecmdpycay els pécov Spdpov, 
‘were scattered into the middle of the 
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oTpatos 8 ows Ope vw eKTETT@KOTE 
didpar, dvohoduge | TOV veaviay, 

ol epya opdoras ota hayxaver Kaxd, 
hopovpevos mpos ovdas, a\XoT ovpave 
oKedn mpopatvar, €ote viv Suppyddrat, 
poXts katacxebovres: immuKov Spoor, 
elvocav alpwarnpor, aoTe pnoeva 

yravan pihov idovr av abdvov d€uas. 
Kal VU TUpE KEavTes evus ev Bpayet 
XAAKO@ péytorov cama Sertatas orodod 
pepovow dvd pes DoKxéwv TeTAypEVoL, 
omes Tar peas TUpBov ewan xbovds. 
ToL\avTa Go. Ta’T é€oTiv, ws pev ev hoyw 


75° 


ips 


760 


750 dvwdddvée] Herwerden conj. 


dvwrétvée: Blaydes, dvecrévate or dvndddake. 
751 dayxdver] rvyxdver L? (=Lb): 


yp. Tvyxdve. in marg. of L. 752 dopovu- 
evos] Blaydes conj. orodovmevos. 754 xatacxefdvres Elmsley: xaracxébovrec L, 
with most Mss.: katacyebévres T', E. 757 xéavres Erfurdt, as Brunck proposed. 
The mss. have xjavres (L, etc., and Ald.), xjayres (as A), kyjovTes, or Kelavres 


(Triclinius).—ev60s év] Wecklein conj. évOévres (Ars p. 8). 


has been made from »v. 


course’; 2.¢., left the track in which the 
race was being run (the ‘course’ in the 
narrower sense), and rushed on to the 
open ground between this track and the 
spectators. dveomdpyoay cannot be satis- 
factorily explained on the assumption 
that all four horses remained harnessed 
to the car. But we need not assume that 
Orestes was entangled in the reins of all 
four. We may suppose, then, that, when 
the left wheel came off, the left trace- 
horse, plunging wildly, broke his traces, 
and freed himself. No mishap to the 
guyévy is noticed, and the two yoke- 
horses, at any rate, probably remained 
together. Unless they broke the pole, 
they would still drag the disabled car. 
[Assuming that the four horses continued 
together, I formerly rendered, ‘ broke 
off’—z.e., from the line of the race.]— 
Campbell thinks that dveormdpyocay ‘is 
used inaccurately to denote aimless move- 
ment,’ and renders, ‘ plunged wildly about 
the course.’ 

Cp. 12. 23. 467 év0a pw éxrecéew dtw ovy 
0 dpwara aga, fic & [sc, Ura] éEnpdn- 
cay, érel pévos €\\aBe Ovudy (‘rushed out 
of the course’). 

749 ff. orpards here= eds (77 
795 n.).—Slbpwy: the plur., as in 510: 


In L the first v of ev@do 


758 yéycrov] Blaydes writes \é8y71, but proposes 


cp. 727 dxo. In the narrower sense, 
dippos is the platform of the car, usu. made 
of interlaced thongs (imavres), stretched on 
a framework of wood or iron (ZZ. 5. 727). 
—dvwdddrvée, here of grief, as é6\é\vEay 
in Ap. Rh. 3. 1218: elsewhere, almost 
always a triumphant cry, esp. of women 
(Tr. 205).—ol’...ota: Az. 923 ofos wy olws 


execs. 
752 ff. dopotpevos mpds ovSas, 
‘dashed to the ground’: cp. Eur. Z. 7. 


49 BeBAnuévoy rpos oddas. [Not, ‘dragged 
upon the ground’ (Campb.), which would 
be mpods ovde.] These words can be 
taken in two ways: I prefer the first. 
(1) With reference to his fall from the 
chariot. The people speak of his mishap 
as a whole, not merely of what he is 
suffering at the moment, (2) With refer- 
ence to what occurs while he is bein 
dragged ; he is dashed earthwards (after 
being tossed upward). But this would 
be most awkward, when the mention of 
his being tossed upward follows. Eur., 
where he speaks of men dragged on the 
ground by their chariot-horses, naturally 
says, ‘tossed up and down’ (not ‘down 
and up’): Suppl. 689 7 Tos dvw Te Kal 
Karo popouuevous | iudow. 

édAor’: the first d\dore is omitted : 


_ 
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But when the people saw him fallen from the car, a cry of 
pity went up for the youth, who had done such deeds and was 
meeting such a doom,—now dashed to earth, now tossed feet 
uppermost to the sky,—till the charioteers, with difficulty checking 
the career of his horses, loosed him, so covered with blood that 
no friend who saw it would have known the hapless corpse. 
Straightway they burned him on a pyre; and chosen men of 
Phocis are bringing in a small urn of bronze the sad dust of that 
mighty form, to find due burial in his fatherland. 

Such is my story,—grievous to hear, if words can grieve; 


proyiorov, and Wiyua for cGua.—derdalas orodo8] Neue and Madvig conj. dedalay 
amodov (as Hartung reads): Musgrave, deAalas omodovs: Wecklein (Avs p. 77) 
Meylorou cwuaros dehy omoddv (Nauck the same, but with Bad). In L, too, a 
late corrector has suggested peylorov swparos (by ov and 7o superscr.), but without 
further change.—Deventer and Kviéala reject this v.; Paley also suspects it. 
760 éx\axyn a few of the later Mss. (as Ien. and Aug. b): ékAdyo. L, with most 
Mss., and Ald.: éxAdBor A (cod. Abbat. Flor. 41). 761 ddyw] Adyour L (but 
with ovo written above by the rst hand), [: éyos A, with most mss., and Ald. 


Eur. Hec..28 xetuar & ém’ dxrats, &ddor’ 
év TovToU cady.—ovpava okey tmpodat- 
vey, z.c. tossed feet uppermost to the sky. 
Cp. Shakesp. Hamlet 3. 3. 93 ‘Then trip 
him, that his heels may kick at heaven’: 
where Stevens quotes from Heywood’s 
Stlver Age, ‘Whose heels tript up, kick’d 
*gainst the firmament.’ 

753 f£. Sippnddtar: the drivers of 
the eight previously disabled chariots 
would be still on the ground.—kara- 
oxeOovres: for these forms, cp. O. 7. 
651 n. 

757. xéaytes. This aor. part. of 
xatw, found in the Ionic prose of Hippocr. 
(7. 422 dmoxéas), occurs also in two Attic 
inscrr. of 408 B.C. (éyxéavre bzs, Meister- 
hans, p. 86, n. 686). Here it is used 
without a metrical motive, such as exists 
in Aesch. Ag. 849 xéavres: [Eur.] 7hes. 
97 exxéavres: Ar. Pax 1133 éxxéas. The 
epic form is éxna (for énfa), part. kjas.— 
The plur. part. refers, in grammar, only 
to the two bearers of the ashes, but, in 
sense, to all who assisted at the funeral. 

év Bpaxet xadka@: cp. 1113 PépovTes 
avrod cpixpa NelWav’ ev Bpaxe? | Tevxer Oa- 
voyTos: and 54n.—péytoroy. The heroes 
were conceived as transcending later 
mortals in strength (cp., e.g. Z/. 5. 303)3 
and so also in stature: Her. 1. 68 (the 
grave of Orestes at Sparta) éméruxov copy 
émramnxet’ wrd 6& dmiorins myn perv 
yevérOar wndayda wégovas avOpwmous TaVv 
vov dvoita abr, kal eldov Tov veKpov pncet 
isov (‘proportionate’) édvta 7H copy.— 


copa...cmo8o0v, a body now consisting in 
(reduced to) dust: see on 682 mpocynw 
ayévos. (The gen. cannot be taken with 
xoAKG, asS=‘an um filled with dust.’) 
The conjecture decAalav o7oddv is possible, 
but not probable. [A schol. in the mar- 
gin of L has written dvrlarwous, ‘inter- 
change of cases’: z.e., he took the phrase 
as=peylorov oduaros Sevialay omodov.] 
Verse 758 cannot be omitted: év Bpaxe? 
could not here stand alone, as=‘in a 
small compass.’ 

Cp. Aesch. Ag. 440 (Ares) rupwhev é€ 
INlov | plrovor wéurrer Bpaxd | Wiyua duo- 
ddkpurov, dvTjvopos robo yeulfwy AEBnras 
evdérov. Eur, Suppl. 1130 orodod Te 
Hos ddlyov dvtl cwudrwv | eddoxinwr. 
Propert. 2. 9. 13 (Briseis with the ashes 
of Achilles), e¢ tantt corpus Achillei | 
Maximaque in parva sustulit ossa manu. 

759 f. dvdpes Pwxéwy (partitive gen.): 
Thue. 7. 43 § 3 dvdpas twyv pvddKwr.— 
éxAdxy, depending on épovowv, is more 
natural here than éxAdyot, which would 
depend on rerayuévor, and refer to the 
purpose of the senders. So in 57 (n.) 
pépwpev was corrupted to dépoiuer. 

761. TovwiTd cor (ethic dat.) radvr’ 
éorty, as in O.C. 62.—0s pev ev Ady, 
so far as mere narrative can convey an 
impression. For the limiting sense of 
ws, cp. O.C. 76 ws lddvrt (n.).—tots 8’ 
i8., olmep elSopev,= uly dé rots lodou. 
Cp. O. TZ. 1237 Tav dé mpaxdévrwv ra 
pev | Gdyuor? dmrectw* 7) yap oYus od 
Tapa. 
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ayewd, Tous oo iSodow, ourep etdoper, 


péeytora mavTov ov ome 
dev ev: TO may 69 Seomdotaioe Tous Tahat 
mpdppilov, os EOUKED, epOaprar yeros. 

@ Zev, Ti TavTa, TOTEPOV EUTUXT) 7 heya, 


XO. 


KA. 


eyo KAKO. 


765 


7 dewa. pe, Képon dé; hutnpas 8 Exel, 


el Tols €“auTns TOV Blow opto KAKOLS. 


TIA. 
KA. 


Tt oo ao dOupets, @ yovas, TO vuv oye ; 
Sewov TO TiKTEW éoTiy: ovoe yap KAKOS 


77° 


TATXOVTL pioos ov TEKY Tpoorytyverau. 
ILA. parnv ap’ npELs, os EOLKED, NKOPED. 
Y 


KA. 


OYTO parny ya TOS yep av pdrny héyous ; 


el pot Javovtos ToT EXOV TeKpypla 


mpoonhbes, dors 7S euns buxys YEYOS, 
pacTav daoards Kal Tpopns ens, 


775 
puyas 


dareSevouro: Kat pe, eel THTSE XOovds 
e&nOev, ovKér eldev’ eykahav dé por 
povors mat pgous Sei” enmether Tehew" 


aor OUTE VUKTOS UmVOV our” é€ npepas 


780 


ewe site arses dvr, aN’ 0 TpooTaTav 


Xx povos 


762 trois 5 idofcw] Heimsoeth conj. 
mapodo. 5: 


6] Frohlich conj. Aurnpas y’. 
Jahn would reject this v. 


(with two dots over a): ol (or molw) r. 


764. The word Seomérator would 
usu. imply that the speaker was a slave. 
The women of the Chorus are free (1227 
moNlr.des), and it has been suggested that 
the poet forgot this. But it is simpler to 
suppose that, in poetry, decmérys could 
bear its primary sense, ‘master of the 
house,’ ‘lord,’ without necessary refer- 
ence to the special relation of master 
and slave. Cp. 77. 363 deamdfev Opdvwr. 

mpdppifoy : see On 512. 

766 © Zev. Clytaemnestra regretted 
her failure to destroy Orestes in child- 
hood (296 f.). But the poet is true to 
nature in blending some touch of maternal 
grief with her sense of gain.—Aéy, pres. 
subjunct.: cp. O. 7. 651n. 


tots 8 &\Noow : 
but now he would write rots & ldodcw, &s 8rwr’ eyes, | wéyeora (or 
Gdyira) mdvrwv avrep eldomev Kax@v.—olrep] 
766—768 ‘These three vv. are quoted by Suidas s.v. & Zed. 


LNnVyeE pe alev ws Javovpevynv. 


Nauck formerly, ros 


Hartung reads Womep, with A. 
767 Aumnpas 


768 rots éuauvTis] Seidler conj. ray mauris. —_— 
769 7@ viv A, with most MSS., and Ald.: 


Tat vad L 


Morstadt conj. 7@u@, and so Nauck reads. 


769 to viv Adyw: the same phrase 
occurs in O. 7. go, O. C. 8or. 

770f. Sevdv, a mysterious power, a 
strangely potent tie; cp. Aesch. P. V. 39 
70 avyyevés Tou Sedov 7 A duirAla: Thed. 
1031 dewdy 76 Kowdv omddyxvor : Eur. Ph, 
355 dewor yuvatly at d0 ddlywv yovat.— 
Isaiah xlix. r5 ‘Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have 
compassion on the son of her womb ?’ 

macxovrt: for the masc., cp. 145 n.— 
dv réey, without dy (O. 7. 1231n.). The 
v.l. Téxot is possible (Azz. 666 n.), but 
less natural, 

772 pdrynv ap pets x.7.A. The old 
man speaks as if disappointed and ag- 
grieved. Thus a cue is skilfully given for 


ba aul | 
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but for us, who beheld, the greatest of sorrows that these eyes 
have seen. 

Cu. Alas, alas! Now, methinks, the stock of our ancient 
masters hath utterly perished, root and branch. 

CL. O Zeus, what shall I call these tidings—glad tidings ? 
Or dire, but gainful? Tis a-bitter lot, when mine own calamities 
make the safety of my life. 

PAE. Why art thou so downcast, lady, at this news? 

CL. There is a strange power in motherhood; a mother 
may be wronged, but she never learns to hate her child. 

PAE. Then it seems that we have come in vain. 

CL. Nay, not in vain; how canst thou say, ‘in vain, when 
thou hast brought me sure proofs of his death ?—His, who 
sprang from mine own life, yet, forsaking me who had suckled 
and reared him, became an exile and an alien; and, after he 
went out of this land, he saw me no more; but, charging me 
with the murder of his sire, he uttered dread threats against me; 
so that neither by night nor by day could sweet sleep cover 
mine eyes, but from moment to moment I lived in fear of death. 


771 réxn] réxn L (the 7 in an erasure, from ec): réky A, with most MSS.: rékor 


ri 772 éoxevy] Paley conj. dovymer. 
writes Tiade vndtos: Blaydes conj., vndvos yeyws éuas. 


775 ris éuns Yuxjs] Wecklein 
780 or’ é& hudpas 


Mss. For é& Meineke conj. é¢’ (and in one ms., E, émt is written above éé): 


G. Jacob, ¢0’, which Bellermann adopts: Wecklein, od ped’ nuépav. 


781 éué 


oreydfev] Eustath. p. 632. 31 quotes the words tavov éué oreydfev ndvv. Reiske 
conj. éuol meddgew: J. W. Donaldson, wtmvos...éu éoréyagey d0s.—d mpoorardv] 


the change in Clytaemnestra’s tone. jets 
may include the bearers of the urn (759). 

773 pornv éyos, say the word 
‘udrny’?: cp. Ant. 567 GdN joe mévror 
pn Ney’. 

775 wWoxis, ‘life’; see on O. C. 
998f. The word has been suspected, 
and prosaically altered (cr. n.). But it 
is strictly correct to describe a child as 
‘born from’ its mother’s ‘life.’ Here 
the phrase has a pathetic force; his very 
life was her gift. 

776 paotav «.7-A.: 7.¢., ‘he de- 
serted me who had suckled and reared 
him’: the words do not imply that 
Orestes was still an infant when he left 
her (see on 13 f.).—dmoords: similarly 
a slave who left his master was said 
adloracbat (Lys. or. 23 § 7, etc.). 

dmetevodto, ‘became estranged.’ Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 1084 f. otx dxovere | adar 
Eevodobac révde mpovvverovTa pe; (‘that 
he is no longer my son’). 

779 ovovs: for the plur., 206 Aa- 


iss) VL. 


varous (n.)} So in O. C. 962 édvous 
alludes to the death of Laius. 

780 ff. dor oite...cteydtew. When 
wore is followed by the infin., the nega- 
tive is ordinarily uy. There are, how- 
ever, many exceptions. Instances strictly 
like the above are these :—Eur. PA. 1357 
otc6’* ob paxpay yap Tetxéwy mepirruxal, | 
wor’ odx dmavTd o° eldévar Ta Spdpeva : 
[Dem.] or. 53 § 1 008 ad otrws dropos 
nv wor’ ovK dy é€evpetv. But most of the 
examples occur under special conditions : 
see Appendix. 

e& npépas, zzterdiu. The phrase ék 
vuxt@y, ‘in the night-watches,’ is fre- 
quent (Od. 12. 286, Theognis 460, Aesch. 
Ch. 287: [Eur.] Rhes. 13, 17): cp. also 
frag. adesp. 7 (Nauck) révw mévov | éx 
vuxTos ah\d\dooouca Toy Kad’ nuépay.—orey- 
dew, lit. ‘cover,’ z.e. cover the eyes. 

6 mportatay xpdvos, lit., ‘the time 
which stands in front (of the present),’ 
the ‘imminent’ or ‘coming’ time (schol. 
6 érvywépuevos). From moment to moment 


8 


785 
ap exel KaNas ; 


790 


795 
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vov 8, HEPES yap pis dary Rary paw pdBov 
T pos rho8 EKELVOU + 7d¢ yap peilov BraBn 
SvvouKos HV Lol, TOUHOY | exmivove det 
Wux7s dK parov atwa—vov & exnd Tov 
TOV mod dmevhov ovvex’ TPEPEVT Omer. 

HA. ouLou Ta hawva. vov yap oipatau Tapa, | 
‘Opéora, nie onv uppopar, of oo EXOV 
™pos 7™7o8 vBpiler pNTpOS. 

KA. ovTOL ov’ Keivos 0 ws exer Kaas EXEL. 

HA. axove, Néweou Tov Pavovrtos dpTios. 

KA. yKovoev ov det KdareKU Poo ev Kahas. 

HA. vBprle’ vov yap evTUXovea Teyxavess. 

KA. ovKouv ‘Opéorys Kal ov TAVOETOV TAOE ; 

HA. reTavped nets, ovy OTws oe TAvooper. 

KA. todd\ov av neous, @ Ev, akvos TuxXEl, 


el THVO emavoas THS ToAVyhaaaouv Bons. 


Meineke conj. 6 tpocoratGy : 
A, with most Mss., and Ald.: 
S.U. Tpoorarav. 
written above by the rst hand. 


Blaydes writes ovmicrarayv, 
ammdAX\dynv I, L? ( 
[The reading of L has been reported as dmm\Adynv, with mac 
But L has dw7pdd\dymac (stc), with an erasure over 


783 dam7j)\\ayuar 
=Lb), E (as corrected), Suidas 


mw, and pac written above by the rst hand. The scribe may have first written 


amn\\dynv, but the letters yy are not now traceable.] 


&éxmka L? and Brunck. 
in L from dp’. 


787 otvex’] x made in L from x. 
791 otro ot] Reiske con). 


786 viv & &xnda] viv 
790 ap’ made 


ov col ye. 792 véuect 


she looked for death.—As mpoorar ely usu. 
means ‘to govern ’ or ‘to protect,’ some 
understand, (1) ‘ Time standing over me’ 
like a jailor (Campbell), ‘the tyrannous 
time’ (Whitelaw): or (2) generally, 
‘Time that controls all events.’ 

Sunye, kept me living: Dem. or. 18 
§ 89 6 yap Tore évoras mébemos...€v Tact 
Tos KaTa Tov Blov apbovwrépus...dinya- 
yer vuds Tis viv elpiwns (‘caused you to 
live’). 

783 f. The perf. dmy\aypar, ex- 
pressing final deliverance, is better here 
than the aor. drn\\dynv (cr. n.).—pelt- 
wv, worse than the distant Orestes, be- 
cause Evvoukos. 

785 ff. rovpov, not rhs éujs, since 
Yuxis alua forms one notion: cp. 1390: 
Ant. 794 0. —tktlyovo’: cp. Ant. 531 od 
0,4 Kar? olkous ws ext” dperuevn | \}- 
Oovod pw? é&émives.—akpartoy, ‘sheer,’ im- 
plies the pitiless cruelty of the vampire 
(cp. Xen. Am. 4. 8. 14 rovrous...xal 
®movs dec katadayeiv): so Aesch. Ch. 


577 povov & ’Epwis obx vrecravcpery | 
dkparov alua mlerat. 

vuv 8’: repeated from 783, after the 
long parenthesis.—éknda, adv.: cp. 164. 
—ovvex’: cp. 387.—1}Mepevoopev: a word 
used in Attic prose (as=‘to pass the 
day’). 

788 olpor tddawa: cp. Ph. 416 « oljwou 
Tddas, and so often: but in 674 ot ’yw 
Tadawa. —olpagtar : for the aor., cp. 285. 

790 ap’ exe kadds ; 3 ‘It is not well?’ 
Cp. 816; and for dpa, 614. 

791 oro. od sc. Kadds éxes. The 
sense is not merely, ‘you are in an evil 
case’; but rather, ‘you are not as I 
could wish ’—and as Orestes is. 

792 Népeot: this voc. occurs also in 
Eur. PA. 183, where, as here, véueois is a 
vl. (Cp. Ar. Ran. 893 Wveot.)—rod 
Bavévtos dptiws: for the place of the 
adv., cp. Aesch. P. V. 216 rév mape- 
orwrwy tote: Andoc. or. I § 53 Tar 
drohkwddTwv 757. 

Nemesis is the goddess who requires 
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Now, however—since this day I am rid of terror from him, 
and from this girl-that worse plague who shared my home, 
while still she drained my very life-blood—now, methinks, for 


aught that she can threaten, I shall pass my days in peace. 


EL. Ah, woe is me! 


Now, indeed, Orestes, thy fortune 


may be lamented, when it is thus with thee, and thou art 


mocked by this thy mother! 
CL. 
EL: 
Ci 

well. 
BE 
Ce 
EL. 
CL 


Is it not well? 

Not with thee; but his state is well. 

Hear, Nemesis of him who hath lately died ! 

She hath heard who should be heard, and hath ordained 


Insult us, for this is the time of thy triumph. 

Then will not Orestes and thou silence me? 

We are silenced ; much less should we silence thee. 
Thy coming, sir, would deserve large recompense, if 


thou hast hushed her clamorous tongue. 


made in L from véweoou..—vdueois r. 


794 citvxoica L (not €& rTvxobca). 


795 ovkovy L: otKxoty A, T, etc., and Ald. The mss., and Ald., have a full stop 


after rdée. 
scr.). 

oe, Blaydes. 
corrector of E). 


ap nkews.—ruxey A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


Benedict and Monk, rdée ;—zravcerov] ratoarov Aug. b (with e super- 
796 Srwc ce wavoouev made in L from érwe érat’cofiev.—ce, instead of 
797 dv jKowe L, with most Mss., and Ald.: dy fees x (av elns a 
Monk (Mus. Crit. 1. p. 203, ann. 1814) conj. dv Axes: Morstadt, 


In L rvyxetv has been made from 


prev (perh. by the first corrector, though others ascribe it to a later hand): guAetv 


12 (=Lb): 


Michaelis, @iAwv: Nauck (formerly), pido. 


pitos I.—W. Hoffmann conj. gépew (which Wecklein receives). 


O. Hense, jutv, & &év’, dévos. 798 ér- 


avoas MSS.: matoats Wunder.—zodvy\daoov] Bergk conj. madvyhdéooou: Meineke, 


that each man should receive his due 
(Néuecw ard ris éxdorw Siaveujoews, 
Arist. Mund. 7. p. 401 6. 13). The ‘Ne- 
mesis of the dead man’ is the avenger of 
wrong done to him; as the Greeks said 
Aixkn twébs (Aesch. Ag. 1432), ’Hpwis 
twos. Cp. Aesch. fr. 266 judy ye pévros 
Néuects (‘our Nemesis’) 206’ breprépa, | kal 
700 Oavdyros 7 Alkn mpdooer KbTov. At 
Athens Neuéceca were certain rites in 
honour of the dead (Dem. or. 41 § 11), 
émel 7 Néueots ért trav dmodavévtwy ré- 
raxrae (Bekker Anecd. 1. 282). Nemesis 
appears in art, too, as a goddess of the 
dead (Baumeister, Denkm., p. 1008). 

793 wjKovcey ov Set. Clyt. turns her 
retort as though rod @avéyros depended 
on dxove. ‘Nemesis (the goddess of re- 
tribution generally) has heard a mother 
who prayed for the punishment of an 
unnatural son.’—kdtexipwoev: cp. 919 
KUpos. 

795 ovdKkovv...rdSe; This verse should 
probably be interrogative, as Electra’s 


answer suggests. And ovkovy (nonne 
ergo. .?) seems better than ovxody 
(ergo. .?). 


796 ovx Oras ce Tadcopey =ov Adyw 
Omws K.T-r.: ‘not to speak’ of doing so ; 
z.é., ‘so far from’ doing so (Lat. zedum). 
So ovx dre: and (with Aéye understood) 
um br, or (more rarely) wh drws. But 
these phrases usu. stand in the first 
clause, followed by 4a kal in a second 
clause; Dem. or. 6 § g rods d€ OnBalous 
nyero...ovx Smrws avrimpdéev...addrAa Kal 
ovotparevoew. Cp., however, Xen. Z. 
2. 3. 35 dua Tov xEmava ovdE meiv, wh 
bre dvaipetcOa rods dvdpas, Svvardy jy. 
Lucian, Chavon 8 ébrav mrén nd’ Eurrlda, 
obx drws Tadpoy, ere dpacbat duvdpevos. 

797. tjoddav dy tKots. Clyt. refers 
to Electra’s words, remavmeO” fuets: 6 7f 
you have zzdeed silenced her, then you 
would deserve much,’ etc. A protasis 
formed by ef and a past tense of the in- 
dic. is sometimes thus combined with an 
apodosis formed by the optat. and dv. 


3—2 
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ILA. ovKovy darooret youn dv, el TAO EU KUpEl. 
KA. yKvo7T * emeimep OUT ewou Kata€iws 
mpafevas oure Tov Topevaavros Eé€vov. 
aN’ eto? elo" THVOE 8 extobev Boav 
éa td, eG av7ns Kal Ta Tov dilov Kaka. 
ap vpiv ws adyovra K@duvapery 

dewas Saxproat KGMUKWKUTAL SOKEL 

Tov viov 4 SvaTnvos aS dhodora ; 

GAN éyyehooa ppovoos. @ Tahaw’ éeya’ 
‘Opéora irra, as ye dadheras Oavey. 
droomdcaas yap 77s EuNs olyeL ppevos 
at pou povan Tapnoav edmldwv TL, 

oe TOT pos new Cavra TYL@ pov Tore 
Kapou Tahatvns. VUV oe TOU pe xp» ponevp ; 
povn yap elyul, DOU T amEecTEepnpery 
Kal TAT POS. non det pe Sovdevew mohw 
€v TOLoW exPiororw avo parrav enol 
povedor TOT pos. dpa pou KaN@S EXEL; 
GN ov TL pH eywye TOU Aourov Xpovou 
Evvoikos *eioeys’, ada THE mpds TYAN 


800 


HA. 
805 


810 


815 


Tepiomepxods (from Hesych., mepisorépxou Bojs). 800 énelrep] Paley reads 
émel Tay (as Blaydes and Michaelis had sug ested).—xaraélws L, with most Mss. * 
and Ald.: car délay r: émecd%rep €uoo 7’ ob aélws Harl.: Monk and Bothe conj. 
Karak’ dv: B. Arnold, éwod yy’ dv délws. 801 mpdgevas] Henneberg and 
Schneidewin conj. mpdtus dv. Bergk, mpdgeras, our’ av. 802 rH 665 L 
(not r#vde 6’). 6 has been made from 7’ by a later hand.—ékxro@ev L: &xrocbev 
r, and Ald. 808 rd4 @ made in L from 7a0@’, the reading of I. 805 Kam- 
kwovoa L. 807 3] The scribe of L meant (I think) to write &, not 


In such cases the past. tense usu. denotes 


from drocrtelxoyw’ dv. G. Wolff com- 
an actual fact, or what is assumed to be 


such. Thus O. C. 974 ff. ef 5’. . 7AOov,.. 
mas dv.. wéyos; Thuc. 3. 40 el yap ovror 
6p0ds amwéatnoav (granting that they 
were right), duels dv ob xpedy Apxorre. 
More rarely, the protasis expresses a 
condition recognised as unreal; e.g. Od. 
I. 236 émet ot Ke OavdvtTe rep Od’ axa- 
xolunv, | el wera ols Erdpowt Od un K.T.A. 
—Wunder’s change of éravoas to mavorats 
is not (I now think) desirable. 

modA@v goes with déos, and tuxelv is 
epexegetic: cp. Ant. 699 ovx de xpuofjs 
déla Tins axel 5 

799 ev Kupe: 
in 791. 

BOO f. 


alluding to her words 


With mpageas we supply dy 


pares Plat. Lys. p. 208B ei Bovdovo da- 
Bov rhv udorvya TUrrew, ewev dy. Ild0ev 
5d, 9.0). 65, ever Xen. Amp amouse 
Soxoduev 8 dv jor...€pnuorépw dv 7@ per 
xpHnoGac* mwévorevy yap avtod paddov 
aOpdoe of rodéutoe (Where the insertion of 
dy after yap is needless). Cp. also O. 7. 
937 0. 

The emendations which aim at intro- 
ducing dy seem, then, superfluous. The 
change of karag(ws into kardé’ év, though 
specious, is not probable. Cp. OG: 
gtr dé5paxas or’ €uod Karatlws | of6’ 
wv mépuxas. O. T. 133 ératios.. délws. 
Again, mpd£evas appears sound, In the 
and and 3rd sing. and 3rd plur. of the 
sigmatic aorist, classical writers of this 
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PAE. Then I may take my leave, if all is well. 

CL. Not so; thy welcome would then be unworthy of me, 
and of the ally who sent thee. Nay, come thou in; and leave 
her without, to make loud lament for herself and for her friends. 

[CLYTAEMNESTRA and the PAEDAGOGUS 
enter the house. 

EL. How think ye? Was there not grief and anguish 
there, wondrous weeping and wailing of that miserable mother, 
for the son who perished by such a fate? Nay, she left us with 
a laugh! Ah, woe is me! Dearest Orestes, how is my life 
quenched by thy death! Thou hast torn away with thee from 
my heart the only hopes which still were mine,—that thou 
wouldst live to return some day, an avenger of thy sire, and of 


me, unhappy. But now—whither shall I turn? 


bereft of thee, as of my father. 


I am alone, 


Henceforth I must be a slave again among those whom 


most I hate, my father’s murderers. 


Is it not well with me? 


But never, at least, henceforward, will I enter the house to 
dwell with them; nay, at these gates 


, though the accent is little more than a dot (just as on vidv in 806). 


When he 


intends @, the curve of the circumflex is usually traceable, as, ¢g., in 766, 769. 


B09 The scribe of L wrote gpevdc otyn. 
811 jéew] In L the v has been added by S. 
Schneidewin conj. uévew: G. Wolff and Blaydes, Bdérew. 
marpos 70n* del MSS. (rarpds 75n, de? Ald.). 


olxn ppevoc. 


6e¢ Brunck. 
pe Sovdetew mara | det rotow x.T.d. 
Scholl and Todt. 


A later hand has erased this, and written 
812 pyodeiy] 
814 rarpbs. 74on 
Blaydes writes, 767, kal 
816 This v. is rejected by Morstadt, 


818 edvoixos elceyu’? Hermann: Evouxoo éooou’ (made by a 
later hand from é@cou’”) L, with most Mss., and Ald.: Evvotxos écopua r. 


Dawes conj. 


coua. Ebvouxos: Erfurdt, éuvorxos eoouar THdé y’: Blaydes writes rév6’ olkov eloeiu’: 


age prefer the forms in e to those in wm. 
There are exceptions, such as Ar. Vesp. 
726 otK dy dikdoas, Thuc. 2. 84 €x- 
avetvoa: and it would be unwarrantable 
to deny that Soph. could have written 
apdéas dv. But the presumption is in 
favour of the vulgate. Still less likely 
is émel ray, or éuod y’ dv délws (cr. n.). 
If dv were required, Bergk’s ovr’ dy in 
v. 801 would be best. 

Tod mopevo. Eéyou: Phanoteus (670). 

803 tav didwv, Orestes; for the 
plur., cp. 346. It is no concern of Cly- 
taemnestra’s to mourn him (cp. 776). 

804 ff. dp tply x.7.d.: ‘does she 
not seem,’ etc.,—with bitter irony: cp. 
790, 816.—08’, by a death so piteous ; 
cp.75t. : 

BOS os p dmddeoas Savdv: as An- 
tigone says of her brother, davay é7’ ofcay 
xativapés me. Cp. Zr. 1163 n. 

809 droomacas (éxelvas) al x.7.d.: 


conversely O. 7. 1432 €dmldos mv’ dré- 
o7maoas. 

B12 poddiv: cp. O. C. 1747 Tol uo- 
Awpuev, © Zed; (‘whither shall we turn?’). 

814 ff. Sovdevay: cp. 1192: 597 
deomérw. She was treated like a slave 
(190 ff.).—-ardAw has been suspected, but 
is explained by the context. In fact, 
her servitude had never ceased, and could 
not be said to recommence. But in imagi- 
nation, so long as Orestes lived, she could 
behold a deliverer. From those bright 
dreams she must now go éack to a slavery 
without hope. 

B16 dpd por kadas exer; cp. 790. 

817 Tov Aourot xpdvov, a partitive 
gen. (478), instead of the more usual rov 
Xr. xpévov, or 7d Aordv : SO TO Nowrod in 
Her. 1. 189, Ar. Pax 1084. 

818 *eloep’, Hermann’s correction of 
éocou’, is made certain by dA\d Tye pos 
mv. No dative is needed to explain 


, 
OTp. a. 


> , 
avT. a. 
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mapea euauTnv adios avava Btov. 

mpos TavTa Kaweérw Tus, eb Bapvverat, 

TOV evdov OVTWY' WS YapLS MEV, HY KTAVD, 
ian &, éav [@* Tov Biov & ovdels 7dOos. 


820 


XO. ov mote Kepavvol Aids, tov pacbwr 
2°A)wos, ef Tadr efoparres KpUTTovaew Exndot; 826 
HA. 3€ & aiat. 
XO. 40 mal, Ti Saxpveis; 
HA. 5 ded. XO. pndev péy dons. HA. dronets. 
TOS; 
HA. 6 e Tav davepas olyopéevav 
7 els “AtOay é€dmid’ voices, Kat ewov TaKkopevas 
8 paddov erenBacer. 835 


XO. 
831 


XO. ofda ydp avakr "Audidpewy ypvood€rois 

Heimsoeth conj. Kelvows EVvocxos. 819 ddii0c L, with most Mss., and Ald.: 
dgidov (v made from o) Vindobonensis, as Monk conjectured. 821 xrdvy]. 
édvw Brunck, with the scholiast on 975, who quotes, ws xdpis méev dv Odvw, | Urn 
5 édy (0. 822 édv [6] Nauck conj. d7c £8. 825 ddwos A, with Suidas. 
(s. v. kepavvol), and Ald.: dédos L.—After épopdvres Musgrave and Kviéala_sup- 
pose the loss of an anapaest (answering to dmdra:s in 838, where see n.). Hence 
Kayser would change xpimrovow to xataxpimrovow, and kal viv in 839 to 
vov 0’. 826 The words xpirrovow ExnAo. form a separate v. in L,—éxadou 


EtvouKkos, since dovedo. marpds so closely 
precedes. 

819 mapeto” enavtyv, allowing my- 
self to sink to the ground: cp. 7%. 938 
mAeupobev | wevpav amapels &xerto.—av- 
ava: Ph. 954 aN avavodua Ted’ &v 
avdAlw jovos. 

821 xdpts, gratification: cp. 1266. 

823—870 Kommos. ist strophe, 
823—835, =1st antistr., 836—848: 2nd 
str., 849—859, =2nd antistr., 860—870. 
For metressee Metrical Analysis. Changes 
of person occur within a verse (as in 
829 ff., HA. ped. XO. pundev péy’ avons. 
HA. drodets. XO. w&s;). This indicates 
that the Chorus is here represented by 
the coryphaeus ; it is, in fact, a lyric duet 
between the leader and Electra. Similar 
duets occur in O. 7. 649—697 and O. C. 
510o—548, passages which further re- 
semble this as being koumol inserted in 
érevoddva: also in the parodos of the 
O. C. (as at 178 ff.), and its exodos (as 
at 1677 ff.): and in PA, 1081—1217 (as 
at 1184 f.). 

These lyrics mark the climax of Elec- 


tra’s grief. The comforter vainly seeks 
to rouse her from despair. 

823 ff. tod wore x.7.\. ‘where are 
they? means here, ‘what are they doing, 
—if they see this, and do not punish?’ 
It is the part of the Sun-god to reveal 
guilt (cp. n. on 424 f.), and of the thun- 
derbolts to smite it—qaé@wv: Z/. rr. 
735 jédwos paddwy. This familiar phrase 
explains why advos (confirmed by the 
metre of 838) was changed in some Mss. 
to dé\wos.—éhopadvres, passively viewing ;. 
—just as in 7%. 1269 (Geol) rovadr’ épo- 
p&ot rd0n.—kpvrrovery: schol. obk d-you- 
ow els pas, do ot brand by exposure 
and chastisement. Cp. ovyxpUrrew rwl 
Tt, to connive by silence at an offence 
(Andoc. or. 1 § 67, etc.). 

828 i Saxptes; A gentle remon- 
strance; ‘why dost thou thus give way 
to grief?” (Not: ‘what is the cause of thy 
grief?’) 

B30 pdtv péy dios. In saying 
ged, Electra lifted her face and stretched 
forth her hands to heaven, as if accusing 
the gods; and the Chorus hasten to warn 
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I will lay me down, and here, without a friend, my days shall wither. 
Therefore, if any in the house be wroth, let them slay me; for 
tis a grace, if I die, but if I live, a pain; I desire life no more. 


CH: 


Where are the thunderbolts of Zeus, or where is the 1st 


bright Sun, if they look upon these things, and brand them not, SPB 


but rest? 
BE. 


Woe, woe, ah me, ah me! 


CH. O daughter, why weepest thou? 

EL. (with hands outstretched to heaven) Alas! 
CH. Utter no rash cry! 

EL. Thou wilt break my heart ! 

Cu. How meanest thou ? 

EL. 


If thou suggest a hope concerning those who have 


surely passed to the realm below, thou wilt trample yet more 


upon my misery. 


CH. Nay, I know how, ensnared by a woman for a chain of rst anti- 


Blaydes. 


é @, l& is now read) the poet wrote aiat, aiat. 
831 drode’s we Vindobonensis. 
thus :—el—ol|youévwv— | éhrld’— | raxouévac | uGddov éreuBdoer. 
stadt conj. kar’ éuol raxouévg, and so Blaydes writes. 


2+ 
avuoeélo. 


827 ¢ 2, ala?] Dindorf thinks that both here and in 840 (where 


B30 dicnyo made in L from 
832—8835 L divides the vv. 
834 Mor- 
836—839 L divides the 


vv. thus:—olda— | xpucodéroe | épxeoi— | yuvaccav dmdrac | kal vov wd yalac. 


her against any irreverent utterance 
(schol.). Cp. Az. 386 undév wey’ elrrys: 
Od. 22.287 un more tara | elkwv adpa- 
dlys méya elrety: Plat. Phaedo p. 95 B wh 
péya Névye: Eur. H. F&. 1244 loxe ordp’, 
ws un méya Néywv petfov waOys: Theocr. 
10. 20 pndey péya pvhed (do not boast). 
Verg. Aen. 10. 547 Dixerat ille aliquid 
magnum.—davwons, a loud cry (77. 565 
éx 6° jlo’ ey), 

831 daoXes, execabis. She takes 
their remonstrance as implying a doubt 
whether Orestes is dead. For this verb 
in ref. to mental pain, cp. PA. 1172 rh 
@deoas; (‘afflicted me’—by reviving a 
painful memory). 

832 f. Tav...cixopévev, Orestes (for 
the plur., cp. 145 f.): pavepas, because 
the mention of the ashes (757 ff.) has re- 
moved the last doubt from her mind.— 
édrl8a, with gen. of the object; cp. 1460 f. 

834 f. Kar éy0d taKkopévas. This 
constr., instead of the simple dat. (456), 
is due to the peculiar sense of érrepBdcer : 
cp. éyyehav and émeyyehay KaTd Twos 
(O. C. 1339, Az. 969). Those who would 
read kar épol TraKopévg, and assume a 
tmesis, omit to observe that xaremeu- 
Bdoe: would take a genitive. 


836 f. olSa ydp «.7.d.: ‘Nay, (I can 
still offer thee comfort;) for I know that 
Amphiaraiis, like Agamemnon, was be- 
trayed to death by a false wife; and yet 
now he is a great spiritual force beneath 
the earth, and is revered among men.’ 
Although Orestes is dead, Agamemnon 
may still be honoured. The Chorus do 
not directly hint a belief that he can still 
be avenged,—as Amphiaraiis was. Elec- 
tra then seizes on this point of contrast, 
Amphiaraiis found an avenger; her father 
cannot now find one. 

*Apudidpewv, scanned —~~-, as in O. C. 
1313 (n.): dvakra, as the seer Teiresias 
is so called, O. 7. 284 (n.). Amphiaraiis, 
the Argive seer and warrior, married 
Eriphyle, sister of Adrastus, king of Ar- 
gos. He had sworn to abide by her 
decision in any difference between him- 
self and her brother, with whom he had 
formerly been at feud (Apollod. 3. 6. 2). 
When Polyneices sought Argive aid a- 
gainst Thebes, Amphiaraiis opposed the 
enterprise, foreseeing a fatal issue. Po- 
lyneices then bribed Eriphyle with a 
golden necklace, and she persuaded her 
husband to join the expedition. The Ar- 
gives were routed by the Thebans. In 
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2 epKkeor Kpupbévta yuvatkav Kal voy v0 yaias 
HA. 3€ & io. 840 
XO. 4 mdprbvxyos avaoce.. 
HA. 5 dev. XO. ded djs ddod yap HA. eddy. XO. 
vat. 845 
HA. 6010 oi8: ébavn yap pedétwp 


: . x aA \ 
7 appt Tov ev weber euot S ovtis er eof: os yap 
i) 


eT HY, 
8 dpovdos avaptac Geis. 
838 Epxeo:] Bergk writes &pxeow (and in 825 ’Aédtos).—Blaydes cites Par. C (cod. 


2794) as having dpxeow, and conj. dpxvoc: Campb. conj. &puact.—xpupbérra] Deventer 
conj. An@Oévra: Nauck, krepOévra.—yuvarkGv] yuvaxGv amdras MSS. and old edd. : 


Brunck deleted dmdrais as a gloss on épxeot. 


omitting yuvatkGr. 


Triclinius wrote xpyp0&7’ dmrdrator, 


841 rduypvxos] Morstadt conj. mdvtimos: Nauck, rimodxos 


the flight, Amphiaraiis was approaching 
the river Ismenus, near Thebes, when the 
earth, riven by a thunderbolt, swallowed 
him up, with his chariot. Sophocles 
wrote an ’Epi@vAn, and also a satyric 
Auda pews. 

837 f. xpvoodérois epkeot, nets, or 
snares, of golden links; z.e., the toils of 
fate into which he was drawn through 
the necklace with which his wife was 
bribed. (Not, ‘the snare laid for her 
by the necklace’; she knew what was to 
come.) The epithet marks the figurative 
sense of peo (as a ship is wdmrepor 
dxnua, Aesch. P. V. 468): cp. Ai. 60 
els Epxn kaka (the net of doom), ‘yuvat- 
Kov, 2.2. "Hpptd\ys, an allusive plur. 
(145 n.), perhaps suggested by Od. 15. 
247 (of Amphiaraiis), @\X’ bder’ ev O}- 
Boot yuvalwy elvexa Swpwv. (This is better 
than to give yuvaccy a general sense,— 
‘such as women love.’) Cp. Plat. Rep. 
590 A 1% Hpiptdn éml ry Tod avdpds Wuxy 
Tov Spmov de~auévn. It was the dpuos 
which had been given to Harmonia by 
her husband Cadmus (Paus. g. 41. 2). 

Kpup8évra, which has been suspected 
(cr. n.), is sound; it is the word repeat- 
edly used with ref. to the end of Amphi- 
aratis: Pind. V. 9. 24 6 & ’Aududpn oxlo- 
cev Kepauvy mauBla | Leds rav Badvarepvov 
x0bva, kptbwev & ap’ trmos: Apollod. 
3. 6. 6 Leds Kepavvdv Bardv riv yhv 
diéorncer, 6 Oe ov TH dpwarr...ekpvgan: 
and especially the oracle cited in Athen. 
p: 232 E, commanding Alcmaeon, the 
seer’s son, to dedicate the fatal necklace 
at Delphi: kal od épew Timey éuot 


yépas, @ more unrnp | ’Audidpaov Ex puy’ 


bd yiv abroio. ody tmmows,—where the 
instrum. dat. @ (‘by means of which’) 
gives an exact parallel to épxeou. here 
(cp. also 549). In Aesch. Zhed. 587 f. 
Amphiaratis says, thvde miavS xOédva, | 
pavris KexkevOws modeulas rd xOovds. 
Pausanias (9. 8. 3) saw near Thebes the 
enclosed and sacred spot where the earth 
had opened. 

Some vase-paintings, representing the 
departure of Amphiaraiis for Thebes, 
show Eriphylé carrying the bribe in her 
hand. In one of these, on a very ancient 
vase from Caere, it appears as a necklace 
of large white pearls (Baumeister, Denkm. 
p- 67): in another, on a lekythos from 
Cervetri (Roscher, Zex. p. 295), it is a 
collar, with projecting rays. 

840 @ & io. The words rd yalas 
remind Electra of her father and brother. 

841 Tdapbuxyos=racay riy Wuyhy 
éxwv (cp. avuxos). The mind of Amphi- 
araiis acts upon men through his oracles 
as fully as if he were alive. In the 
popular belief, the ordinary shades of the 
departed had either no intelligence or a 
feeble one. Thus Teiresias is an excep- 
tion (Od. 10. 495): T@ Kal reOvndri vdov 
mope Iepoepdvera | oly remvdcAa' rol dé 
oxal dlacovow. It was felt difficult to 
conceive mind apart from its supposed 
physical basis, the @péves or diaphragm : 
cp. Leaf on //. 23. 104.—The scholia re- 
cognise this explanation of rduwuyos, but 
suggest also two others, both untenable: 
(t) ‘ruling over all the shades’: or (2) 
‘possessing his life dia mayrés,’ ze. ‘im- 
mortal.’ 

The cult of Amphiaraiis had its chief 
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gold, the prince Amphiaraiis found a grave; and now beneath 
the earth— 

EL. ah me, ah me! 

CH. —he reigns in fulness of force. 

Et; Alas! 

CH. Alas indeed! for the murderess— 

a Was slain. CH. Yea. 

L. 


I know it, I know it; for a champion arose to avenge 


the mourning dead; but to me no champion remains; for he 
who yet was left hath been snatched away. 


(or mapodxos). 


Hartung adopts: Wecklein writes wav: G. Wolff conj. rép’. 


843 ddod yap] Instead of yap, cod. Vat. 47 has yodv, which 


846—8s48 L 


divides the vy. thus:—ol’ old’— | wedérwp— | révOer— | yap ér’ qv | ppoddoc dvap- 


tacbelc. 
conj. xevde, 


846 wedérwp] Meineke conj. veuérwp. 
848 6s yap ér’ jv] Herwerden conj. és 6é mor’ Fv: Nauck, 6s yap 


847 rév0a] B. Todt 


seat in Boeotia, but afterwards spread 
thence to Argos, and throughout Greece. 
He was a chthonian deity, like Melam- 
pus; associated with Dionysus, and then 
with the Apollinar pavrixn. The ’Au- 
gidpecov near Thebes, a dream-oracle, 
was consulted by Mardonius (Her. 8. 134). 
In later times the shrine near Oropus was 
more famous (Paus. 1. 34. 2). 

842 ff. ded.—ded Sy7’. Electra’s 
cry, ged, is drawn from her by the thought 
that, while Amphiaraiis has honour, her 
father’s spirit is unhonoured. The Chorus 
suppose her to mean, ‘ Alas for Eriphyle’s 
wickedness,’ and respond ¢e@ 677’, ‘alas 
indeed’ (cp. O. C. 536 XO. lw. OI. lw 
dra). Then they say, dAod ydp, ‘for 
the murderess—’ intending to add, ‘be- 
trayed her husband’s life.’ But Electra, 
still thinking of the difference and not of 
the likeness between the case of Amphi- 
araiis and that of Agamemnon, quickly 
gives a different turn to the unfinished 
sentence by interjecting éSdpn,—‘was 
laid low’ (by her son Alcmaeon: see on 
846).—For 6dod (nom. fem.) active in 
sense, cp. Motp’ 60H (Z/. 16. 849, etc.): 
in Tr. 846 ddod oréver it is neut. pl. (‘de- 
spairingly’). 

éSdpy should be followed by a full 
stop, as in L; not by a query, as in the 
Aldine,—a punctuation suggested by vai. 
Electra is not asking a question; she is 
rejecting the consolation. The Chorus 
admit, by their vat, the fact that Eriphyle 
was slain, and then Electra points the 
contrast (016 of6’, x.7.).). 


846 pedérwp (only here): ‘one who 
cared’ for the dead, —an avenger (cp. 237 
duedeiv). Suidas s.v., 6 émuuedovmevos, 6 
Tiumwpovpmevos TH marpl. The conjecture 
veuéTrwp (a word applied to the avenging 
Zeus in Aesch. 7h. 485) is less fitting. 
For the form, cp. also yevérwp. 

Amphiaraiis was avenged by his son 
Alcmaeon,—the counterpart, in this story, 
of Orestes. Before setting out for Thebes, 
the seer had charged hin with this duty. 
Eriphyle, bribed once more, prevailed 
upon her son to lead the Epigoni against 
Thebes. After its fall, he returned to 
Argos, and slew her. Pursued by the 
Erinyes, he fled to Psophis in Arcadia, 
and there was purified. He was the sub- 
ject of a play by Sophocles, and of two 
by Euripides,—the first, 6 dia Ywpidos 
(produced in 438 B.c.), dealing with his 
absolution, and the second, 6 d:a Koplv6ou, 
with a later episode. Acc. to a gram- 
marian in Anecd, Oxon. 11. p. 337, 4, the 
form of the name used by Eur. was ’A\x- 
péwv. 

847 tov év wévOe, ‘the mourner’ (cp. 
290): not, ‘the lamented one.’ The 
shade of the dead Amphiaraiis mourned 
until avenged. Cp. Aesch. Ch. 39 uéue- 
car rods yas | vépbev mepOiuws: Lune. 
gs ff. (Clytaemnestra’s shade) éyo 0 v¢’ 
vudv oO drnrimacuévy K.T.A- 

848 dvaptacbels, by death, as by a 
storm: cp. Lucian De luctu 13 TéOrvnkas 
kal mpd wpas dvnprdcOns: Od. 1. 241 viv 
5é uw akdewds dpmrucar dvnpelWavro: | otxer’ 
dicTos, drvoTos. 


otp. B. 


avr. f’. 


850 


856 


860 
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XO. derala Sevtaiwy Kupets. 
HA. 2Kdya rovd’ toTwp, vrepiotup, 
8 TavovpTo Tappynvy Tohov 
4 dewav oTVyvav T alavt. 
XO. 5 elOopmev * dO prves. 
HA. 6 py mé vuv pnKere 
7 Tapaydyns, w ov XO. ti dys; 
HA. 8 mapeow édridwy ere 
9 KOLVOTOK@V 
10. evTraTpLoav apwyai. 
XO. aor Ovarois epv popos. 


épu: Mekler, dv yap éxpiv. 


850 lotwp] istwp L. 


851 f. ravodprw Tap- 


uhve (sic) wod@v | dewSv ctvyvev 7’ axéwv L: where the rst hand probably wrote 
dxedwv, and then erased the first w, drawing a line through the erasure from e to 


the second w. 


A v. 1. for axéwy was dxalwy, which stands in A. Some think that 


this, and not dxewwy, was what the scribe of L had first written; but in that case 
L’s e (in a4xéwyv) must have been made from a, and the space between ¢ and wy is 


too large for «. 


849 Serala Seralwv. This adj., usu. 
said of persons, is applied to things in 
ONC .2513, 771020. Cp. Eure Zecn8a 
néee Te méos yoepov yoepais. The anti- 
strophic verse (860), maar Ovarots &pu 
p6pos, indicates that the az of deNala and 
of devAaiwy is short, as in Azé, 1310 (n.). 
J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, however, makes 
it long in both words, reading méaow 
Ovaroicw &pu jdpos in 860. 

850 orwp, fem., as in Eur. 7. 7. 
1431: SO mpdktwp, OéA\KTwWP, TwWTHP, AWBN- 
THp (Ant. 1074 n.). 

851 f. mavovptw...aiov.. The tra- 
ditional text is ravovprw taupivw mod- 
ov | dewSv crvyvav 7’ axéwy (or dxalwv). 
Hermann substitutes atoye for dxéwv, re- 
garding the latter as a gloss upon the 
adjectives. Dindorf, accepting ala, re- 
jects mo\NGy, reading ravotprw Traymnvy 
dewey | orvyvav 7 axéwv alév.. But the 
antistrophic verse (863), tunrots dNKols 
éyKiprat, makes axéwv less metrically pro- 
bable; on Dindorf’s view, we might 
rather suggest dx@Gv (cp. 204 éxmayN’ 
&x0n). And mod\\Gv, as Hermann saw, 
is not likely to have been interpolated 
(‘7o\AGy, si quidquam, sanum est’). For 
other conjectures, see Appendix. 

The literal sense then is:—‘ (I know this) 
by a life which, through all the months, is 
a turbid torrent of many things dread and 


Triclinius notices another v. 7. for dyéwr, viz. dpxalwr. 


L’s reading 


horrible.’ aavovpr~ seems rightly ex- 
plained in one scholium as rdvta cvpovre 
Tad Kakd: 2.¢., it has an active sense, 
like xadkémdaxros (484 n.), dudlardakros 
(Ph. 688), wavddwros (dry, Aesch. Ag. 
361). The genitive, ro\\@v Sewdv orvy- 
vov rv’, may depend upon it, as in Azz. 
1184 f. Oeds.. rpooryyopos = Gedy mpornyop- 
ovoa. But we might also join the genitive 
with ala, as=‘a life of’ (made up of) 
these things. For the verb c¥pw in ref. to 
a torrent, cp. Ar. £y. 527 dia rev apeddv 
medlwy eppe, kal THs oTdoEws Tapactpwr | 
épdper Tas Spits: Plut. Mor. p. 5 F méNe- 
fos Xetudppov Slknv mdvra cipwv. Thus 
Topurvew has a special point. The literal 
xetudppous flows only in winter. 

This view gives mavovprw a more 
forcible and more poetical sense than if it 
be taken as= ‘swept together from every 
side.’ The meaning then would be, ‘a 
life, through all the months, of many 
dread horrors, accumulated from every 
quarter,’—the epithet mavotprw being 
transferred from the troubles to the life 
itself. It would still, indeed, be possible 
to make mravovprw active; ‘a life which 
draws troubles together from all sides’; 
but such an active sense would be some- 
what harsher, on this interpretation, than 
on that which supposes the image of a 
torrent. 
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Cu. Hapless art thou, and hapless is thy lot ! 
EL. Well know I that, too well,—I, whose life is a torrent 

of woes dread and dark, a torrent that surges through all the 

months! 
CH. We have seen the course of thy sorrow. 
EL. Cease, then, to divert me from it, when no more— 
CH. How sayest thou ? 
EL. —when no more can I have the comfort of hope from 
a brother, the seed of the same noble sire. 


Cu. For all men it is appointed to die. 


was the general one, and is that of the Aldine. For conjectures, see Comment. 
and Appendix. 853 aOpjves Dindorf: & Opoe’s Mss., for which Erfurdt, on 
Gernhard’s conjecture, gave a Opnvets. Blaydes suggests @ Opnveis. B54 pe 
viv Mss.: wé vuy Triclinius and Brunck, as the schol. also read (unkérc ofv we, 
pnol, x.7.d.). 855 L has rapaydyno made from mapdyns (the reading of I). 
856 After ri dis, the words avdds dé motoy (7oiay Jen.) are added in the Mss.: they 
were deleted by Triclinius, but retained in the Aldine.—Bergk proposed to add aé 


after @7js here, and ged after mama? in 867. 
859 cirarpiddy] The mss. add 7’, which Suidas (s. uv. 


See comment.—dpwyai I and schol.: dpwyot the other Mss. 


Nauck, writes é€« pidwv. 
mapaydyns) omits. 


857 é\rldwy] Blaydes, followed by 


853 dOprives. The Ms. reading, d 
Opoets, conflicts with the metre of the 
antistrophe (864), where the correspond- 
ing words are 4 A\dBa. In Az. 582, where 
Opnveiv is right, Opoety was a v./. (Paris A). 
The reasons for preferring a&pjvers to 
d Opnvets aretwo. (1) A lengthening of ¢ 
before Op, though not impossible in lyrics 
(cp. Ant. 612 76 ply), would be unusual. 
(2) The context favours the imperfect. 
In 850—852 Electra refers to the woes 
which she has so long endured. The 
Chorus now reply, ‘We have seen what 
thou wast mourning,’—‘the course of thy 
sorrow,’ —through all those years (cp. 
140 f.). The compromise, ¢ Opnvets, 
meets the first point, but not the second. 

854 f. prj pévuv. Here vy, not viv, 
is clearly right: ‘If ye so well know my 
griefs, then desist,’ etc.—mapaydyys, by 
delusive comfort: cp. O. 7. 974 7H pbBw 
mapnyounv.—ty’, in a case where (cp. 
ar f.). 

856 rl drs; Her words, iv’ ov, already 
indicate her thought; ‘where there is no 
— hope’: and the Chorus interrupt her 
with a remonstrance. She rejoins by 
repeating that her brother is no more. 
While they are vaguely consolatory, she 
dwells on the loss of the only avenger to 
whom she could look. 

857 ff. mdapecw mlSov eru x7). 


The choice is between two readings; (1) 
evTatpibav dpwyal, and (2) Neue’s cor- 
rection, evmatp{8ay r’ dpwyal. The first 
is best. The constr. then is, éArldwy 
dpwyal, aids consisting in hopes, xowo- 
Tokew evrrarpiday, from princes born of 
the same parents; 2.¢., sustaining hopes 
from a princely brother. For the de- 
fining gen. éAmléwy, cp. 682: for the 
second gen., denoting the source of the 
hope, cp. 1460 f., e% ris éAmlow mdpos | 
éénper’ avdpds Todd. 

With the other reading, evrarpldwy 7’, 
both epithets belong to éAmldwy, and 
é\rldes Kowdbroxo. evrdrpidés Te mean, 
‘hopes from brothers and princes,’—z.e., 
‘hopes from a princely brother’: the 
sense is unchanged, but the phrase is 
more artificial. 

That the Mss. have evrarp.ddy is more 
significant than that they also have 7’, 
which might easily creep in. Suidas, 
who omits 7’, has evrarp.day, or (in codd. 
A and C) evrarpidév: but the latter 
variant can hardly be said to confirm 
evrarploiwy r’.—At 162 Orestes is called 
evrarplday. The fem. evmrarpis occurs at 
1081. 

860 tv, with ref. to a law of nature 
or fate: cp. 236: 77. 440 xalpew wépuKev 
ovxl Tots avrots del: O. C. 1444 (pbvar). 


2nd 
strophe. 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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HA. 2 te Kal Xadapyous év apiddaus 
3 OUTWS WS KELVM dvaordve 
4 TuyTOLS Jane eyKUpaat ; 
XO. 5 adoKotos a \oBa. 
HA. 6 TOS yap. ovK; et &€vos 865 
7 aTEp Euav Xepav XO. mazrat. 
HA. 8 Kéxevder, ouvTe Tov Tadov 
9 avTidoas 
10 OVTE your Tap HuLwP. 870 
XPTZOOEMIS. 
up noovns TOL, purrarn, SudiKopar 
TO KOO [LOY peletoa ovv Taye pohew. 
pepo yap Hoovas Te Kavataviav av 
Tapo.lev exes. Kal KaTEOTEVES KOKQV. 
HA. wo0ev 8 dv evpois tov guav ov Tnudatwv 875 
apngw, ots tac ovK eveoT idewr ; 
xP Tapert” ‘Opéorns netv, to TOUT eHow 
K\voue" EVAPY OS, @oTEp eloopas eHe. 
HA. adn’ 7 pepnvas, o Tahawa, Katt Tots 
wavTns KaKOLoL Kam Tots EHOUS yeras ; 880 
XP. pa thv Tmarppav éoriay, aN oux uBpev 
héyw Tad’, AN Exetvov ws TapdvTa vav. 
861 yxaddpyos Dindorf ey modapyos):  xadapyots MSS.: xndapyots Suidas. 
B63 éykipoa T':; éyxipoac most Mss. (L év xktpoat, made from é kUcat). 


864 doxoros] Musgrave conj. 
871 ro] co Brunck. 
Mekler, dumvods. 


861 yxadapyots (=xn\Gv dpyav), a 
vivid epithet, describing the tramp and 
rush of the horses’ feet. Cp. O. C. 1062 
pypapmdrors | ...dlNars (n.). 

863 tpnTois, the epithet of reins (747 
n.), serves here to define the sense of 
oAkots. Ordinarily o\Kés means (1) a sort 
of hauling machine, or (2) a furrow.— 
éyktpoat, ‘to meet with them,’ as a mode 
of death. Cp. Her. 2. 82 dréowue éyxupy- 
oe (what fortunes he will have) cal éxkws 
TeveuTnoet. (We cannot supply udpw with 
the verb, and take 6Axots as instrumental 
dat.) 

864 dokomos, such as could not have 
been even imagined beforehand,—incon- 
ceivably dreadful. Cp. 1315: 7%. 246 


domreros. 
873 jdovas] Heimsoeth conj. eddiar: 
876 lacw L (corrected from tcacw), with o written over v 


868 rov made in L from Tod. 
Nauck, &cAvow: 


Tov doxoroy | xpdvov..nuepev dvjprOuov. 
4 AwBa, the cruel doom: 77. 996 olay 
Kw dp’ €0ov AwWBar. 

865 Eévos: schol. ém’ d\dodarfs: cp. 
Tr. 65 e&evwmévov (n.). 

B66 drep éuav xepov: cp. 1138 n.: 
Ant, goo Savdvras avroxeip duds eye | 
éNovoa Kaxdopunoa (n.). 

868 ff. KéxevOev, lies buried: Azz. 
gtr é& “Acdov.. -KexevO6row : O. T. 968 
KevOer kaTw Oh yijs.—ovtre Tov: here rov 
is equivalent to an adv., ‘at all’: cp. Az. 
290 ore Tov KNbwy | oddmvyyos: Ant. 814 
ovr’ érwtuerds | ..71s Uuvos.—avTiacas 
=dvrjoas (O. C. 1448), “having obtained, ; 
—a rare sense for dytidgw, which in 
Sophocles elsewhere means ‘to entreat’ 
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EL. What, to die as that ill-starred one died, amid ihe 
tramp of racing steeds, entangled in the reins that dragged 


him ? 


CH. Cruel was his doom, beyond thought ! 
Ev. Yea, surely; when in foreign soil, without ministry of 


my hands— 
Cu. Alas! 
iE. 

tears. 


—he is buried, ungraced by me with sepulture or with 


Enter CHRYSOTHEMIS. 


CHR. 


Joy wings my feet, dear sister, not careful of seemli- 


ness, if I come with speed; for I bring joyful news, to relieve 


thy long sufferings and sorrows. 


EL. And whence couldst ¢hou find help for my woes, 
whereof no cure can be imagined? 


CHR. 


Orestes is with us,—know this from my lips,—in 


living presence, as surely as thou seest me here. 


EL. 
my sorrows, and thine own? 


What, art thou mad, poor girl? 


Art thou laughing at 


Cur. Nay, by our father’s hearth, I speak not in mockery ; 
I tell thee that he is with us indeed. 


by an early hand: taovs r, and Suidas s. v.—otx @veor’ idetv] In L the 1st corrector 
(S) has written @r above léetv: and the Vindobonensis has ov« évecr’ éri, with the 


marginal gloss ldety dnovére. 
reads. 
use the adv. 


B. Thiersch conj. ov« é@7’ €or’ idetv: and so Blaydes 
878 évepyGs| Wecklein writes évapyjs, since Soph. does not elsewhere 
881 bBpe made in L from tBpw. 


882 voy] voer x: vov yx. 


(1009).—Tddov...ydwv: cp. Ant. 29 d- 
KAautov, dragov: 7. 22. 386 véxus dxdav- 
Tos &0anros. 

871 dtd dSovns ror. Here rou pre- 
faces the explanation of her haste: cp. 
Ph. 245, Tr. 234. It is better than 
Brunck’s wot, which would be an ethic 
dat. (‘you see me come,’ etc.). 

872 76 Kécpiov. Hurried movement 
in public was contrary to Athenian notions 
of evxooula. Cp. Plat. Charmides p. 1598 
elev drt ot Sokol cwppootyn eivat TO Koo- 
plows wdvta toveiy Kal jovyy, év TE Tals 
ddots Badlfew Kal diadéyecOa. Dem. or. 
37 § 55 ToLwbtTos...€ya 6 raxd Badlfwr Kal 
To.ovros av 6 arpéuas, 

873 For the place of av at the end of 
the v., cp. O. 7. 298, O. C. 14, Tr. 819. 

875 f. ov, though emphatic, is not 
scornful, but rather compassionate.— 
tac ovK eyerr’ iSety. The v./. taors 
(cr. n.) might at first sight seem prefer- 
able; but the vulgate is stronger, through 


the weight thrown on the impersonal ov« 
éveort. There wasalsoa weak w./. érc for 
iéetv, but the latter balances etpos in 875. 

878 évapyas, in bodily presence: cp. 
O. C. gto évapyets. . orjoys: Tr. 223 
Brérew . . evapyy. 

879 GdrAX 7..; In this formula, 7 
asks the question, while d\Aa marks sur- 
prise: cp. PA. 414 (n.).—rots at the end 
of the v.:' O. C. 351, Ant. 409, Ph. 263. 

881 f. pd THv TaTpwav Eorlay is a 
fitting asseveration here, since the hearth 
symbolises the very existence of the fa- 
mily. Similarly the disguised Odysseus, 
when he affirms that the lord of the house 
will return, swears by the éoria (Od. 14. 
159).—GAN odx UBpe. Here dddé, (‘nay’) 
protests against Electra’s words, and, as 
usual, follows the oath: cp. Ar. Ram. 173 
NE. 600 dpaxpas puobdoy rerets; | AI. wa 
AV, aX’ @arrov: and so 7b. 753, 759, 
1053; Xen. Mem. 3.13. 3.—GAN éxetvov. 
This second d\\d merely opposes its 
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oljLou Tdhawa: Kat Tivos Bpotav hoyou 


70v8 civaKovoac” OE muorevers aya ; 


XP? 


eyo pev e€ €0U TE KOUK adhns oabn 


885 


one” ioovca TMOE TUTTE oye. 


TnUA\, TW’, 


@ Ta\aw’, iSotca miortw ; eis 7h jeou 


Bralaca Padre, TOS dvnKéore Tupt ; 


xP. 


> 


ine ov & ovv 


XP; 


™pos vuv Deav dKxovaor, ds palovod pLov 
70 hourov 7 ppovovoay 7 podpav héyns. 
hey’, €t cou Te hoyw Tus ndov%. 


Kat O71) héyw Oou Tav ocov Karevdopuny. 


890 


érel yap 7Oov Tar pos dpxatov Tapor, 
Opa Kohovns e€ a aKpas VEOPPUTOUS 


myyas yahaxros, Kal Tepiatepy KUKA® 


895 


TAVTOV Oo" eotw avléwv Oneny TATpOS. 
idovoa & €oXov Para, Kal TEpurkoT@ 


pap TOU TLS np eyyvs ey pitt Bporav. 


ws 0 ev yahnvy TmavT eOepKopnv TOTOV, 


TvpBov TpowetpTov adooov’ eoxarns 3) 
Béorpvxov TETLNMEVOV" 


TUpas VE @ P 


Opa 900 


885 éuod Te] éuod ye Erfurdt.—d)\Ays] In L the ist hand wrote &\Ano, which a 


late corrector has changed to d))ou: 
most mss. and Ald., has d&)Xov. 


IT has d\Ans, with ov written above: A, with 
sss L has BdéWaca, and not, as has been 


stated, kréyaca, though the 8 resembles x, as it does also (e.g.) in 959 (Sd¢Wac’).— 


dvnxéory] Bergk, Nauck, and Wecklein (Ars p. 50) conj. 
889 pds vw Triclinius: 
Wecklein writes uadodcd me. 


dve\mloTr@ or averKdoTy. 
wov] Frohlich conj. adobe’ éue: 


dongalory : Meineke, 
mpov viuy most MSS. pabodcd 
890 ordy 7] 


clause to the former: ‘I do not say this 
in mockery, but report him as (really) 
present.’> For the s, which might be 
absent (as in 676), cp. 1341: O. Z. 956 
marépa tov adv dyyedav | ws odkér’ byTa 
Ilé\uBov. - Others, less well, take éxetyov 
ws mapbvra vv not as eee on 
Aéyw but as an acc. absol. (cp. O. 7. 
tor n.).—For the triple a\)d in vv. 879 
—882, cp. Ph. 645—651: O. C. 238— 
248. 

The v. /. vde for v@v was suggested by 
such passages as PA. 415, ws pnkér’ ovra 
ketvov év pdec ve. It implies the un- 
exampled contraction »@. (In Aesch. 
Pers. 1054, where Dindorf-corrects xam- 
Béa to KdmiBo, kal Bba is read by Eusta- 
thius on Dionys. p. 791- ) 

885 & gpov, on my own authority: 
cp. 344 é€k cavrfs.—For the use of te 
kal in coupling opposites, cp. O. 7. 1275 


TodAaKis TE KoUX drat, O. C. 935 Bla 
TE KOvX Eka. 

887 f£. Bodca miotw. Nauck sub- 
stitutes €xovoa for ldodca, but the latter 
is right, since ricrw = ‘ warranty,’ ‘proof.’ 
Cp. O. 7. 1420 rls wor pavetrae mloris 
évdcxos; (n.).—éts rl pot: for the ethic 
dat., cp. 144. 

dvynkéorta, ‘fatal’: Az. 52 ris dvnkécrou 
Xapas.—arvpl, a feverish hope; cp. Ai. 


478 xevaiow éXrlow Oepualverac: Ant. 88 
Oepunv.. Kapolay. | 
891 od 8 otv: cp. Az. 114 od & 


ovy, ered) Tépyis noe cou 7d Spay, | xpa 
xepl: 2b. 961 of 8 ofp yerdvrwv. —To 
Adyw, causal dat., since ef col ris poovt) 
(éorw)=el re nde. 

892 Kal dy: 317 n.—kareSounv: for 
the midd., cp. (977: Ph. 351 n. 

893 dpxatov Tédpov. The poet. is 
thinking of an ancestral tomb, like those 
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EL. Ah, woe is me! And from whom hast thou heard 
this tale, which thou believest so lightly ? 

CHR. I believe it on mine own knowledge, not on hearsay ; 
I have seen clear proofs. 

EL. What hast thou seen, poor girl, to warrant thy belief? 
Whither, I wonder, hast thou turned thine eyes, that thou art 
fevered with this baneful fire? 

CHR. Then, for the gods’ love, listen, that thou mayest 
know my story, before deciding whether I am sane or foolish. 

EL. Speak on, then, if thou findest pleasure in speaking. 

CHR. Well, thou shalt hear all that I have seen. When I 
came to our father’s ancient tomb, I saw that streams of milk 
had lately flowed from the top of the mound, and that his 
sepulchre was encircled with garlands of all flowers that blow. 
I was astonished at the sight, and peered about, lest haply some 
one should be close to my side. But when I perceived that all 
the place was in stillness, I crept nearer to the tomb; and on 
the mound’s edge I saw a lock of hair, freshly severed. 
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Aourdv w 7} L (6 made from 6 by a corrector).—pwpar] uwpdy L, A, E: p@pay T, L?.— 
éyns Ald.: Aéyns A, etc.: Aéyors L, with 7 written above by a late hand: Aéyers r. 
B91 7 A6yw] Reiske and Frohlich conj. rév Né6ywv: Nauck, rob \éyeuw. 894 6p0] 
épae L. 896 écrw] éorw L, with eow written above by S. 898 é,7- 
xplumtn] eyxplarn. L. The subjunctive was the prevalent reading, but I’ and a 
few more have éyxplrrev. The omission of mw is general, E and L?, which give 
éyxplumrn, being exceptions. Even the Ald. has éyxplary.—eyxplrro Bpords 
Vindobonensis.—éyxpiumres Nauck. 900 f. écxdrTns..mvpas} Schaefer conj. 


éoxdry..mupg.—vewpn Ellendt and Dindorf: vewp) Mss. 


marppa punjuara at Athens in which 
members of the same yévos were buried, 
[Dem.] or. 57 § 28. He may have con- 
ceived that the ashes of Agamemnon, 
after his corpse was burned (gor upas), 
were deposited in a stone vault, above 
or beside which the tumulus (xkoAwv7) 
was raised. Pausanias saw ‘in the ruins 
of Mycenae’ a legendary rdgos of Aga- 
memnon, and of others. who were slain 
along with him (2. i6. § 6). 

894 ff. Kodovys é dkpas is best 
taken with veoppirovs,—‘ which had newly 
streamed from the top of the mound’; 
this suits mnyds.—Others understand, ‘I 
saw oz the top of the mound streams of 
milk which had been newly poured there,’ 
and compare 742 é€& é6p0dv digpwv. (For 
éx in phrases describing position, cp. Azz. 
4II n.) 3 


yadakros: cp. Eur. Or. 114 édodoa, 


o audi rov Kidurawviorpas tdpov | meXt- 

Kpar’ dpes yaaxros olywrdy 7’ dxvyvy. 
mepiotepy .. dv@dwv: cp. O. 7. 83 

modvoTepns. . ddgvns (n.). —totw, not 


éorlv, as the sense is, ‘exist.’—OrKnv, 
here denoting the coN\wvy, was a general 
term for a sepulchre, whatever its form 
might be; thus Plato says (Legg. 947 D) 
OnKnv dé bd ys adbrots elpyaocuévny 
elvac WaNdlda (vault) rpounkn MOwv: and 
Thuc. applies the word in one place to 
movable grave-fittings or coffins (1. 8 § 1 
Onxav dvaipebe.o Gy), in another to monu- 
ments (3. 58 § 4 amoBdéyare.. és ma- 
Tépwy . . Onkas). 

897 f. ~rxov Vatpa=davuaca: cp. 
214 yvwopav loxes, 1176 eoxes ddyos: 
conversely Ph. 687 Oatud w eyer.—ey- 
xptprry is here more fitting than éy- 
xplprret, since the sense is, ‘in fear lest 
some one be close by,’ rather than, ‘to 
see whether some one is not close by’: 
cp. 581 7107s (n.). 

B99 &y yadyvy sc. dvTa: cp. 61: O.C. 
29 médas yap dvdpa révde vev ope, and 
26. 586 (n.). 

900Ff. érxdtys..mupds, ‘on the edge 
of the mound,’—the local gen., developed 
out.of the possessive (‘belonging to,’ and 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


KevOvs Tada os ElOov, Eumrater Ti [LOL 
bux oun Ges Opa, purrarou Bpotav 


mdvTov ‘Opéotov Tou? Opav TEKH pLOV 


kal xepot Bacrdcaca Sur dnpLe pev ov, 


905 


Xape de miprhnpe evdvs 0 Opp. Sakpvov. 

Kat vov & opoiws Kat TOT eeriorapa 

pnp Tov TOO dyhdiopa mhyy KEtvOU _ Hohew. 
TO yep TpoonKes TAHV yo EHOU Kal Gov TOOE; 


Kayo peev ouK eopaca, TOUT emloT apa, 


910 


ovd av ov: Tas yap; D, ye pnde Tos Beovs 
e€eoT dxhavoro moo droaTnva oreyys. 
adN’ ovde per Sy) LNT pos ov? 0 vous prret 


TOLAUTa TpPacoew OUTE Spar ehavOay’ av: 


902 wo] mov L, with o written above by a late hand. 


908 yux7] made in L 


from yuxijo.—duua] Nauck writes ¢dcmua, which Blaydes and F. W. Schmidt also 


proposed. 


905 Bactdcaca] In L the final a has been added by S. 


912 akdratory!} 


so ‘in the region of’): cp. Z/. 9. 219 (ifev) 
tolxov Tod érépo.o: 17. 372 védpos 5 ov 
galvero mdons | yalns ovd’ dpéwv. The 
word mup& can mean, not only a funeral 
pyre, but also the place where a corpse 
was formerly burned (dzs¢wm), and is 
here a synonym for tvuBos, Kokdvn. So 
Pind. Z. 7. 57 mupav rdgov 8’ (of Achilles): 
Eur. Hec. 386 mupav ’Axidéws. 

vedpy (wpa), recent, fresh (O. C. 730 
pbBov vewpn); here equivalent to an ad- 
verb (veworl) qualifying rerunuévor. 

902 ff. eymale x.7.d.: ‘there strikes, 
rushes, upon my soul a familiar image, 
(suggesting) that in this I see a sure token 
of Orestes.’ Oppo is the ‘face’ or ‘form’ 
of her brother,—ovvyes, because she 
was accustomed to think of him. The 
inf. épav, explanatory of the first clause, 
depends on the idea of a conception or 
belief which is implied in the mental 
image of the face; z.e., éumater wor dupa 
implies raplorarat wor 56a. 

The intrans. éuratew (a stronger éu- 
mlarew) occurs only here; but cp. 0. 7. 
1252 Body yap eloéraicev Oldlrovs. In 
Aesch. Ag. 187 éumalos rvxauoe are ‘the 
fortunes which have suddenly struck 
him’: cp. 2b. 347 ef mpdomaca ph rdxor 
kaxd.—puxq is best taken with éuatez, 
though it could also go with ovvnfes. 

The scholium in L runs thus:—yuyq 
civnbes Supa] Spama 6 del epayrafdunv 
kara Wuxnv: 2.é., the writer took éuua to 


mean ‘a sight’; a sense possible for it 
only when, as here, it denotes the 
human face or form (42. 977: 26. 1004: 
Aesch. Ch. 238). This scholium cannot be 
claimed, however, as indicating that the 
scholiast read ddopa (cr. n.) instead of 
8upa,—a change which would grievously 
mar the passage. 

905 Baotdcaca. The aor. of this 
verb often denotes taking into the hand 
(Ph. 657, etc.), as the pres. (below, 1129) 
denotes holding.—8vopnpe pev od: z.2., 
she refrains from uttering any mournful 
or reproachful word, with reference to his 
long delay in coming. Cp. 1182: Eur. 
flec. 181 EK. ®mot po, réxvov. | TOA. 
Tl pe Svodnuets ;—Others understand 
merely, ‘I utter no cry of joy.’ But such 
a cry would not be dvc@nuos merely be- 
cause she was at the tomb; in Aesch. 
Cho. 235 ff. Electra freely utters her joy 
there.—For the place of ot, cp. Az. 545 
rapByoe yap ot, and n. on Anz. 96. 

907 f. viv 0 sdpolws Kal TOT’: cp. 
676.—py tov. After a verb denoting 
confident belief, 47, not ov, is usu. joined 
with the inf.: cp. Or 1455 TooovTér *y’ 
olda, unre mw’ dv vdcov | wr’ Addo wépoac 

undév (n.).—dyAdiopa: the word used 
by the Electra of Aeschylus in the same 
context, Cho. 193, ela 768’ dyddioud 
0 TOD PiATaTov | Bporav’ Opécrov. 

911 f. The elliptical was ydp (sc. 
édpacas) is followed by the relat. pron. 
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And the moment that I saw it, ah me, a familiar image 
rushed upon my soul, telling me that there I beheld a token of 
him whom most I love, Orestes. Then I took it in my hands, 
and uttered no ill-omened word, but the tears of joy straightway 
filled mine eyes. And I know well, as I knew then, that this 
fair tribute has come from none but him. Whose part else was 
that, save mine and thine? And I did it not, I know,—nor 
thou; how shouldst thou?—when thou canst not leave this 
house, even to worship the gods, but at thy peril. Nor, again, 
does our mother’s heart incline to do such deeds, nor could 
she have so done without our knowledge. 


akdairw Dindorf. 914 Lhas é\dv@avt, the compendium above the final y denoting ev. 
The other Mss. too have éAdvOavev (except that Pal., acc. to Blaydes, has éAdvdavé 
). Heath conj. é\dv9ayv’ dv, and so Brunck: Elmsley, av é\afev ay (though he 
afterwards hesitated; ‘ampliandum censeo,’ Eur. Med. p. 151): Meineke, @nOev dv. 


4 Yé, with a causal force, as in Ph. 1386 
mas (sc. pldros el), bs ye Tots éxGpotct pw 
€xdoivat OGédets; This causal force is 
further marked here by the use of poe in- 
stead of ot6é,—‘one who is not allowed’ 
(cui ne ad deos quidem /ceat egredi).—— 
apos Geods, z.c. to their shrines; cp. Aesch. 
P.V. 530 Oeovds bota1s | Golvats morwicc- 
ouéva. The reference is to the neigh- 
bouring Heraeum (v. 8), and to the altars 
or images of gods in front of the palace 
itself (637, 1374). So in Eur. Z/. 310 
Electra says that she is dvéopros ipay kal 
xopav TyTwuévn. At Athens religious 
festivals were among the few occasions 
on which unmarried women could leave 
the house. 

dkAdaterw: so L here, though it sup- 
ports &kavros in the other places (0. C. 
1708, Ant. 29, 847, 876). L also gives 
kAavore in O. C. 1360 (the only Sopho- 
clean instance of that word). Cp. yvw- 
orbs and ywrbs (O. 7. 361 n.).—For the 
sense, zpune, cp. O. T. 401 Kdalwy (n.), 
Ph. 1260 éxros kNavuparwv. 

913 GAN ovdSt pév 4, rejecting an 
alternative, as 7y. 1128, Az. 877. 

914 ore Span’ ehavOay’ av. Elmsley 
(on Eur. Med. 416 f., p. 151) remarked 
that the Attic poets seldom elide the e of 
the 3rd pers. sing. before dv: e.g. éypay’ 
ay, scripsissem, is easier to find than éypay’ 
av, scripsisset. He does not add, how- 
ever, that in respect to the weak (or ‘ first’) 
aorists there was a reason for it, viz., that 
éypay’ dv, when meant as the 3rd pers., 
was liable to be confused with the ist, 
unless the context was decisive; a reason 
which did not apply to the strong aorists 


Sev. 


or imperfects, ¢.g. to €\a@’ dy or éddvOav’ 
ay. Yet, even in regard to the first aor., 
there is at least one instance where the 
MSS. attest the elision of e, and the sense 
confirms it; Ar. Plu. 1011 IP...vnr- 
Tapov ay Kal parriov wvmexoplfero. | XP. 
éreit’ tows Arno’ av els Urodnuatra: where 
Elmsley’s correction qrncev for yrno’ av, 
though not impossible, is improbable. 
Take, again, Eur. Jom 354 gol ravrov 
nBns, elrep jv, ely’ av pérpov (so the 
MSS.): where elyev would be excessively 
harsh, while Elmsley’s emendation, col 
raur’ dv..eixev uérpa, is clearly condemned 
by the plural. 

It is quite true that such elision was 
rare; the v épeAxvorixov more usually 
averted it. The mistake is to deny that 
it was admissible. Porson’s keen obser- 
vation and fine instinct led him to no such 
rule; he found no offence (e.g.) in Eur. 
Flec. 1113 pbBov rapésx’ dv ob péows bbe 
xtimos (mapéoxev MSS.; mapéox’ av Heath). 

But is éddvOavey, the reading of the 
MSS., even tenable? Surely not. The 
sense required is: ‘Nor, if she had done 
it, would she have escaped notice.’ But 
the words ovre dp&c’ éddvOavey could 
mean only one of two things: (1) ‘nor, 
when she did it, was she escaping (or 
used she to escape) notice’: (2) ‘nor, when 
she did it, was she in the way to escape 
notice’; cp. Eur. A. 7. 537 kal rap’ 
eOvnoxe Téxv’, amwdrdtunv O eyo: “ny 
children were in peril of death,’ etc. 
That is: whichever shade of meaning were 
given to éAdvGavey, still 8paca,, in the ab- 
sence of anything to mark conditionality, 
would imply, not ef pa, but dre épa. 
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130 TOPOKAEOY= 


GAN éor "Opéotov tavta *“ramitipBra. on as 
aN, a) pihn, Odpovve. Tots avTotct Tou 
ovx awTos del Sapovov Tapacrarel, 
vov Hv Ta TpooGev oTvyvos: n S€ vov tows 
mohhav vmdpfeu KUpoS Teepe Kahov. 

HA. pev 77s dvotas, as o é€mouKTipw ddan. 

uP. Tt & €oTw; ov Tpos noovny eyo TAOE ; 

HA. ovx oto Omrou ys ove’ oro yvouns pepel 

XP. mas 8 ovK eyo Katou a oe eloov Eupavas ; 

HA. TéOvn Ker, @ Tdhawva: TdxKelvov d€ Tou 

THTHPL EppeLr mM pndev els kewov y Opa. 

olpou Tadawa* TOU TAO nKovoas Bpotav ; 

TOU myo tov TapovTos nvik oddvT0. 

Kal Tov “CTW OUTOS ; Oavpad Tol  UITEpXETaL. 

Kar’ olKov, WOUS ovde _pntpt duaVEpys. 

oljLou Tddawa* TOU yep avOparrav ToT nV 930 

Ta TONKA TaTpos Tpos Tdpov KTEpicparta ; 

olwau pddior eywye ToU TeOvynKdTOS 

pune’ ‘Opéorov Tatra TpooGewa Twa. 

XP. @ SvoTUXy|s" eyo d€ avy Xap hoyous 
ToLoved €xouo eomevoor, ovK eidut apa 
iv Tpev aTns’ a\\a vor, 00 icdpny, 

Ta T ovtTa mpdcbev ada OF evpickw Kakd. 


920 


925 
x 
HA. 
XP. 
HA. 
Jan. 


HA. 


915 ramiriuBia Dindorf: rdmeriuca Mss. The schol. in L notes a_variant, rdy- 
Aatouara. 917 ovx at’ros del] odk a’rdco ale L. 918 vov & qv A, T, etc.: 
vow av L.—mpbodev r: mpocde L. 920 ged] In L the ist hand wrote only 
, and e0 was added by S.—L points thus: ged rio dvolac. dot x7... So Ald. : 


Before dpca can mean el dpa, we must 916 f. O@dpovve. The verb is not else- 


have é\dv@av’ dv, or some equivalent 
(as ede AavOdvew), in the apodosis. 
Conversely, before the simple éA\dv@aver 
could have a conditional sense, we should 
require as protasis, not dpaca, but e 
€dpa. 

If é\dv@av’ dv were incorrect (which 
has not been proved), I should read 
Wndev dv (cp. 1359). 

915 *rdmitipBia is Dindorf’s certain 
correction of Tomtr(ua, a word which 
elsewhere always means, ‘the price set’ 
upon a thing, and so, ‘the penalty’ of a 
deed: cp. 1382. It cannot be explained 
as denoting ‘the dues’ paid by Orestes at 
the grave. Cp. Amt. gor KkamiruuBlovs | 
xoas €dwKa. 


where intrans., but here follows the 
analogy of Bpadivw, Kpartvw, TaXUVW. — 
ov7xX avrdos del: cp. 77. 129 éml mua Kal 
Xapa mace kukNovouw. 

918 f. vov iv. The insertion after 
vev of 8° (omitted in L) seems no gain 
here.—ktpos: O. C. 1779 0. 

920 ded tis dvolas, ds «.7.A, This 
punctuation is recommended by the order 
of the words: cp. Eur. Phoen. 1425 ped 
ped Kaxav cov, Oldlrov, o’ bcov oréva. 
Others place a comma after ged, and take 
Tis dvolas with érouxripw: but in the pas- 
sages which might seem similar the verb 
precedes the gen., as Aesch. P. V. 397 
oréyw oe TAs ovdomEvas TUXas: Ag. 1321 
olktlpw ce Geapdrov uudpov. 
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No, these offerings are from Orestes! Come, dear sister, 
courage! No mortal life is attended by a changeless fortune. 
Ours was once gloomy; but this day, perchance, will seal the 
promise of much good. 

EL. — Alas for thy folly! How I have been pitying thee! 

CHR. What, are not my tidings welcome ? 

EL. Thou knowest not whither or into what dreams thou 
wanderest. 

CHR. Should I not know what mine own eyes have seen? 

E.. He is dead, poor girl; and thy hopes in that deliverer 
are gone: look not to him. 

CHR. Woe, woe is me! From whom hast thou heard this? 

EL. From the man who was present when he perished. 

CHR. And where is he? Wonder steals over my mind. 

EL. He is within, a guest not unpleasing to our mother. 

CHR. Ah, woe is me! Whose, then, can have been those 
ample offerings to our father’s tomb? 

EL. Most likely, I think, some one brought those gifts in 
memory of the dead Orestes. 

CHR. Oh, hapless that I am! And I was bringing such 
news in joyous haste, ignorant, it seems, how dire was our 
plight; but now that I have come, I find fresh sorrows added 
to the old! 


ged Ths dvolas’ ws x.7.’. The other punctuation, Ped, ris dvolas ds x.r.d., was first 
given by Elmsley (on Eur. Jed. 1202), whom Hermann followed. 922 bra 
vis] Wecklein conj. 6 rove’s.—qépe] In L the 1st hand wrote gopm: a corrector 
has altered o to é (There is no é written above.) Schol. in marg., yp. éguc. 
924 rdxelvov] Canter conj. Tdk kelvov, and so Blaydes writes.—dé] re Wunder. 


925 pndeév] Nauck writes pnkér’. 


931 pds Tdpov] Blaydes conj. mpos Tapy. 
large in an erasure of four or five letters. 


929 dvoxepjs] Schol. in L, yp. dvoperjc. 


934 L has ovv written somewhat 
935 rootcd’ made in L from rovcd’, 


922 Srrou yris...péper (cp. O. 7. 1309 
trot yas pépouae..;), in a figurative sense, 
—‘you know not into what regions your 
thoughts are straying,’—72.¢., how far from 
realities: d2ou yvduns explains this. Cp. 
390; and a proverb cited by G. Wolff 
from Apostolius Parvoem. 14. 57 mov vis 
7h Oadrdrrns UrApxes; emt Tay dvonrwy (as 
we say, ‘to be at sea’). 

923 Tas 8 ovk éyd Kdro1d’; cp.n. on 
Ph, 250, was yap Kdrod’, where Kdrovdo. 
answers to ol@a (as here) in the line 
before. 

924 f. Takelvou..cwtypia, such 
means of deliverance as he could afford, 
—like éArldes twds, hopes from one 
(857 f., n.). 

928 «al ov; for kal prefixed to the 


interrogative word, cp. 236: O. C. 263 n. 
—trépxerau; cp. [112. 

929 pytpl goes with both adjectives; 
for its place, cp. O. C. 1399 olmor keNevOou 
Tis 7 éuns Suompatlas: Ant. 1155 Kdduov 
madpotkor kal douwv ’Audtovos. 

931 td ToAAd: for the art., cp. 564.— 
mpos taov, not mpds Tddw, since the 
thought is, ris mpoonjveyKe TadTa ; 

932 f. poadirr’, as the most probable 
explanation: cp. Ph. 617 olovro péev pd- 
hic’ Exovovoy KaBdy: and O.C. 1298 n. 
—pvnpet’, predicative. 

934 £. & BvoTuxIIs" sc. Ey: so Tr. 
377 & dbaTnVos (n.).—Tovodes’, so joyful. 

936 Vv jpev drys: cp. O. ZT. 367 w” 
el kako0: 2b, 1442 tv’ Ecrapmev | xpelas. 
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HA. ovTas el cou TavT* éay O€ pou TiOn, 
TNS vov Tapovsens THMoVvns Mboeus Bapos. 
Xe a TOUS Oavovras eLavarriow Tote ; 940 
HA. ovk col 0 ¥ elzrov * ov yap oo dpov eur. 
XP. ti yap KENEVELS CV eyo pepeyyvos ; 
HA. Trnvat oe Opacav av eye Taper. 
xe aN’ el Tis wpéherd Ve OUK dT Opal. 
HA. Opa, TOvov TOL xepis ovdev EUTUXEL. 945 
AP. Opa. vvoiow TOV OM OVTEp av cbéva. 
HA. akove on vv a) BeBovhevpar TTOEWW. 
Tapovotav pev ota$a Kai ov mov didov 
ws OUTS HpLLV cor, aN “Atdns Aa Bov 
dmeotEepy ke Kal pova Neheippefor. 950 
éya 6 ews pev TOV Kao tyvntov Bio 
Oaddovr’ er elon Kovor, etxov é\ridas 
dovov mot avtov mpaxtop tferbar tatpos’ 
vov & yvik’ ovkér eat, eis oe dn Bdéra, 
OTWS TOV aUTOXELPA TaTP@oV PdvoU 955 
by the rst hand. 9838 6é wo] & euol Brunck.—ridy] widj L. 939—941 


These three vv. are rejected by Schenkel ; 
and A, Scholl. 


written above). 


the second and third of them, by Morstadt 
Nauck would omit O4!, ‘and place 940 before 939: 
in L from #.—oré] Wecklein writes radu. 


940 7 made 


941 t8’ 6 yr: &8@ 65 L (with y 


Haupt conj. és 766’ (a reading cited by Campb. from a Milan Ms., 


Ambros. G. 56 sup.), which is adopted by Michaelis (3rd ed. of O. Jahn) and Mekler 


(6th Teubner ed. of Dindorf): Madvig, olc@’ 6 y’. 


944 wopédred yy’, 
945 révov made in L from révouc. 


939 ices, do away with, remove; 
cp. O. C. 1615 ad’ év yap pdvov | Ta 
mavTa NUE Talr’ eros Hox Ojwara, Eur. 
1095 ye} ad-yndovas dé radra xouplfer ppe- 
vov | kal Kapdias ehuge Tovs dyav mévous. 

941 ovk %0’ 6 y elroy, ‘It is not 
quite what I meant’;—said with a gentle 
and mournful irony, which the next words, 
od yap 8 ddpwr épuy, further mark. 
Electra is very gradually leading up to a 
proposal which, as she well knows, will 
dismay her sister; whose question—7 
tovs Oavéyras k.7:A.—shows how far she is 
from conceiving that the present situation 
leaves any possibilities of action, To re- 
ject this verse as being (in Nauck’s phrase) 
‘undoubtedly a later addition,’ would be 
indeed to destroy a fine dramatic touch.— 
The form of the first clause recalls PA. 
442, 00 ToUroy elrov: though here ov 


ok] To remove y’, Hense conj. 
947 67 vuv Triclinius: 


948 a] ‘dy L: ay ordo'r. 
mos, and Nauck &édnots. 
6} viv L, with most 


tovré yy’ elrov would be a crude substitute 
for the reading in the text. 

942 epeyyvos, ‘able to give security,’ 
and so ‘competent’ for a purpose, stands 
with a gen. only here, the usual constr. 
being the inf. (as Aesch. Aum. 87); but 
Thuc. 8. 68 has mpds ra dewd...pepey- 
yuoraros. Cp. Anthol. Pal. 10. 56. 11 
cwppootvns Tpbros ovTos éxéyyvos. 

943 tAivat..Spacav: cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 754 omelpas.. |..érha: Ag. ro4t 
mpabévra TAAVAL. 

944 ddédew y’: the particle, which 
has been questioned (cr. n.), implies her 
belief that these counsels will prove dv- 
wpedy. 

945 Spa, an impressive warning that 
the task about to be mentioned is a great 
one} cp. O. C. 587 bpa ve, Mejy* od opmexpéds, 
obx, dyav d5¢.—arévov..evTuxet: cp. Eur. 
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EL. So stands thy case; yet, if thou wilt hearken to me, 
thou wilt lighten the load of our present trouble. 

CHR. Can I ever raise the dead to life ? 

EL. I meant not that; I am not so foolish. 

CHR. What biddest thou, then, for which my strength 
avails? 

EL. That thou be brave in doing what I enjoin. 

CHR. Nay, if any good can be done, I will not refuse. 

EL. Remember, nothing succeeds without toil. 


CHR. I know it, and will share thy burden with all my 
power. 
EL. Hear, then, how I am resolved to act. As for the 


support of friends, thou thyself must know that we have none; 
Hades hath taken our friends away, and we two are left alone. 
I, so long as I heard that my brother still lived and prospered, 
had hopes that he would yet come to avenge the murder of our 
sire. But now that he is no more, I look next to thee, not to 

flinch from aiding me thy sister 


MsS.—7roeiv L, (with yp. redelv from a later hand in marg.), I’: redelv A, with some 
other Mss., and Ald. 948 sapovciay L, with A and most Mss., and Ald.: 
mapovola r.—kal ob ov] kal mo (made from kal mov) oo. L.—Nauck would reduce 
947, 948 to one verse: dkove 67 vuv. olaOa k.7.d. 950 )edelupwePov] L has the 
letters AeAec in an erasure. eAeluueOov was the general reading: but one at least 
of the later Mss. (in the Munich Library, cod. Monac. 313) has AeAelumeOa, which 
Elmsley supports. 951 Bly] F. W. Schmidt conj. Bioty (keeping @4\dovra 7’). 
952 Od)ddov7’ ér’ Reiske and Musgrave: @¢\\ovrd 7’ L, with most Mss., and Ald. : 


fr. 233 col & elrov, & ral, ras TUxas ék 
trav movov | Onpav: id. fr. 432 TO yap 
tovodvre kal Oeds cvANapBaver. 

946 tvvolcw, share the burden, help; 
cp. Ph. 627 n. 

947 wocv. The v./, redely (cr. n.) is 
less fitting here than the simpler word. 

948 rapovelay here implies the notion 
of ‘support,’ ‘aid,’ as rapeivar often does 
(Ph. 373 n.).—kal ob mov: cp. 55. 

950 dedclupeBov is the only classical 
instance of a 1st pers. dual except mept- 
SchueOov in L7. 23. 485, and dpydpedoy in 
Ph. 1079, where I have discussed these 
forms, and given my reasons for thinking 
that at least the two Sophoclean ex- 
amples are genuine.—Cp. Ant. 58 mova 
On vw eAempeva. 

952 @dddovt’ er’ is Reiske’s certain 
correction of 64\\ovrd 7’. Hermann, re- 
taining the latter, followed Triclinius in 
taking Blo as=év Bly dvra, ‘alive,’ which 
is clearly untenable; as is also the con- 
jecture Biobiv.—Cp. Tr. 235 kal §avra 
Kal Oaddovra, (n.). 


953 mpaKrop, one who exacts a 
penalty; an avenger: as the Erinyes are 
mpakropes atuaros (Aesch. Lum. 310). 
At Athens the mpdxropes were officials 
who collected fines and penalties (ém- 
Boral, ryujuara) imposed by law. Simi- 
larly the technical term for an ‘auditor’ 
who examined the accounts of magistrates 
is applied to the king of the nether world; 
péyas yap “Avdns éorly etOuvos Bporév 
(Aesch. Zum. 273). There are Shake- 
spearian parallels; ¢.g., Lear (act 3, sc. 
2, 59) calls the raging elements ‘these 
dreadful summoners’ (officers who warned 
offenders to appear in court): Hamlet 
(act 5, sc. 2, 347) speaks of ‘this fell 
sergeant, death’: and death is ‘that fell 
arrest without all bail’ (Son. 74, 1). 

954 cis ot 84 Brera: here 67, after 
quik’ odkér’ €orw, marks the next resource, 
just as in And. 173 éyw Kpdrn dH.. éxw 
follows 67’ ofv éxetvo...@dovTo. Thus it 
is here rather an equivalent for #57 than 
merely a mode of emphasising cé. 
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Eiv 778 adeidy py KATOKVHT ELS Krave 
AtyvoBov’ ovdev yap oe Set KpuTTew pe ett. 
Tov yap peeves peOvpos, és Ti ehridwy 
Brébao” €r opOyy ; i Ta pErTL pev oTevew 


movTOU TAT pPBov KTHOW eorepn Levy, 


960 


Td pEoTe oS adyetv és Too vee Tov x povou 
deKT pa. ynpdo Kove ay avupevacd bab 
Kal T@VOE HevToU pner’ elrions omras 


Tev&er TOT * 


ov yap oo aBovhds éoT avnp 


Atytabos WOTE oov TOT’ n KaBov yevos 


965 


Bhaorew cao aL, mwovnY avT@ can. 


aN’ nv entomn TOUS epois 


ovhetpacw, 


TT p@T OV pev evoéBevav €K TaTpos Kare 
Bavovtos ouel TOU Kao lyVvyTOU e aa." 


éreita 8, womep e&épus, ehevbépa 


OddNovTa vy’ x. 956 xkarokyices r: 
‘prevalent reading, and is that of Ald. 
flee. 


97° 


Karoxvyonc L. The subjunctive was the 
957 This v. (cited by the schol. on Eur, 
570) is rejected by Wunder and Nauck; Bergk would place it before 956. 


956 Katoxvyoes. The clause drws 
katoxvyjoers denotes the object of the 
Srp implied in els aé 67 BXérw. Cp. 


Ar. £q. 1255 kal o? alrS Bpaxd, | drws 
écoual co. Pavds. This is the normal 
construction. The wv. 2. katoxvyoys is 


also correct, but is less probable. Any 
verb can be followed by a‘ final’ clause 
in the sadjunctive, expressing the ‘end’ 
or purpose of the action, as épxerac 
wa t6y, But a verb of endeavouring, 
praying, contriving, usually takes an ‘ob- 
ject’ clause, expressing the object of the 
effort, with émws (or ws) and fut. wdic. : 
as mepdrac émws byerar. Exceptions 
occur, as Xen. Am. 5. 6. § 21 mpoora- 
Tevoar..drws éxrdevon 7 oTpaTid: Dem. 
or. I § 2 mapackevdcacba.. drrws évOévde 
BonOyonre kal uy waOnre Ta’rdv: but 
these are comparatively rare. After 
a verb of effort, the presumption is al- 
ways in favour of the fut. indic. See 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses (new ed.), 
§ 364. 

Brunck’s comment, ‘so/oece vulgo Karo- 
xvjons,’ alludes to the rule laid down by 
R. Dawes (ob. 1766) in Miscellanea Cri- 
tica (p. 227), and once known as the 
canon Davesianus, that drws could not 
be used with the first aor. subjunct. act. 
or midd. Among many examples that 


refute it are éxAevoy in the passage just 
quoted from Xen, (the fut. being éxa)ed- 
gerat), and k\avow in 1122 (the fut. being 
kNavoouat). 

957 Kpimrev: cp. Ph. 915 ovd& ce 
Kpvyw.—Nauck follows Wunder in re- 
jecting this verse, because (1) Tov adré- 
xXetpa can mean no one but Aegisthus; 
(2) ovdév yap oe det kpvrrew mw’ ere would 
have point only if Chrysothemis did not 
already know the guilt of Aegisthus; 
(3) ce and pe cause ambiguity. We may 
reply: (1) The mention of the murderer’s 
name, which Electra has hitherto uttered 
only in her solitary lament (98), is forci- 
ble here; and the emphatic place given 
to it is in the manner of ses (cp. 
1507 xrelvew: Ant. 46 ddehpdv). (2) The 
words ovdév ydp ve k.T.d. refer, of course, 
to the purpose which Electra now dis- 
closes—not to the guilt of Aegisthus. (3) 
The formal ambiguity of ce. “HE is only 
such as occurs in Ant. 288, 7} rods Kkaxovs 
Tiuovras eloopas Beovs; 

In this play the fate of Aegisthus forms 
the climax. Electra has already said that 
Clytaemnestra shared in the murderous 
deed (97 ff., 206), and has avowed that 
she would have wished Orestes to wreak 
vengeance on her (604). But she does 
not suggest that she herself or her sister 


di 
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to slay our father’s murderer, Aegisthus :—I must have no secret 
from thee more. 

How long art thou to wait inactive? What hope is left 
standing, to which thine eyes can turn? Thou hast to complain 
that thou art robbed of thy father’s heritage; thou hast to 
mourn that thus far thy life is fading without nuptial song or 
wedded love. Nay, and do not hope that such joys will ever 
be thine; Aegisthus is not so ill-advised as ever to permit 
that children should spring from thee or me, for his own sure 
destruction. But if thou wilt follow my counsels, first thou 
wilt win praise of piety from our dead sire below, and from 
our brother too; next, thou shalt be called free henceforth, 


961 mdpecrt & made in L from mdpeorw. 
967 Bovrleyuacw] In L the v has been 
969 @avdvTos] Blaydes writes ke’Govros, proposed also by Meineke 


BNKEeTL. 966 aire r: aira& L. 


erased. 


should slay their mother; even the plur. 
€x9pots in 979 need not mean more than 
Aegisthus. Sophocles avoids everything 
that could qualify our sympathy with 
Electra; while it suits the different aim 
of Euripides to make her plan the matri- 
cide. See Introduction. 

958 f. tot..pevets. For mot as 
=péxpt twos, eis Tiva xpévovy, cp. Ar. 
Lys. 526 mot yap Kai xphv dvapeiva; 
It is also possible to join wo? with B)é- 
Waoa: ‘to what quarter—to what hope— 
can you look?’ But the order of the 
words is certainly against that.—BAé- 
Waco: cp. 888. 

960 KTHo, which could depend on 
orévew, is perhaps best taken with éo-rep- 
npévy. Though the simple crepetrdat 
(as distinguished from dmogrepets@a) is 
not usually joined with an acc., there is 
at least one instance, Eur. Helen. 95 
ms; o' TL rov om pacydvy Blov orepels; 

961 és roodvde Tov xedvou: cp. 14 
toobve’ és 7Bns. For 6 xpdvos as=one’s 
term of life, cp. Ant. 461 ef dé Tod 
xpovou | mpdcbev Oavovua. 

962 ddextpa...dvupévata, as And. 
g17 d\extpov, dvuuévacov. The inverse 
order of words would be more natural, 
as the vuévaos escorted the bride and 
bridegroom to their home. Cp. 164 f., 
and 187. 

yupdoKkovoay, acc. with ddyelv, while 
éorepnuévy (960) depends on mdpeort. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 1236 dédoxrar rotpyov ws 
raxioTd jor | maidas KTravovon THAD 
ddopuascba xOovds, | kal ph oxodn 
dyovoar exdotva réxva. The word ynpda- 


963 pnxér’ made in L from 


oxovoay, like Electra’s phrase 6 roNs.. 
Bloros in 185 ff., must be taken relatively 
to the ordinary age for marriage. Plato 
lays it down that a woman should not 
marry before sixteen or after twenty: 
yapuou dé Gpov eivar Kdpn amd éxxaldeca 
eray els elkooe TOV makpdTaTrov xpdbvorv 
agpupiouevov (Legg. 785 B)—a good com- 
ment on the words of Aristophanes, rs 
bé€ yuvakds opexpds 6 Kapds (Lys. 596). 
Tt would suit the data to suppose that 
Electra was about twenty-five, and her 
sister a little younger. Cp. Eur. Helen. 
283 Ovyarnp dvavdpos 1 ota rapOeveverat. 

963f. TdvSe, z.c. MkTpwy Kal imevalur : 
as in 77. 260 Tévde refers to the prece- 
ding phrase, 7é\w rhv Hipuretav.—oras : 
cp. Eur. Heracl, 1051 wy yap édXrlons 
drus | atOus marppas fav ew é€xBanels 
xX9oves. 

965 f. 7 Kdpov, ‘or mine either.’— 
TOV, acc. in apposition with the 
sentence: cp. 130 rapamvOvoy : 564 mowds. 

967 émlomy: cp. 1052: Ant. 636 
(yduas) als éywy’ épépoua. 

968 f. eboéBeav..oloe: cp. Ant. 
924 Tiv dvocéBeay evoeBoto’ éxrnodunv 
(n.): and for otca..éx, 77. 461 Kotarw rus 
avruv &k y’ é€uod Adyor Kaxdv | jvéyxar’ 
0b6’ dveidos.—As Bavdvros here denotes 
the state of the dead, and not the act of 
dying, két can be joined to it; though 
it would have been clearer if the art. had 
been added, as in Eur. On 674 Tov Kara 
xOoveds | Oavdv7’ axoverv TAde ddxKeEL. 

970 ff. The compound é€dvus implies 
the stock from which she sprang, as in 
O. T. 1084 rowdcde & éxpds, ‘such being 
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Kael TO Aourov Kal yapov eragiov 

Teveu* pure yap pos 70. XpnoTa Tas Opa. 
hoyouv ve pay evn hevav ovy opas oanv 
cavTy TE Kajol mpooBaheis meu Baio” €L0l ; 


tis yap ToT dorav 7 &€vov Heas idav 


o7> 


TOLOLTO erraivous ovxt Seliaoerar, 
isecGe THOSE TO KaTLYVAT, PidoL, 
@ TOV matp@ov olkoy eerwodryy, 
@ totow €xOpots BeBnxoow OTe 


yux7s apednoavre TpovarnTny 


980 


povov* 


TOUTW pure XP, TadE xpn mavtas oéBew* 
TIS ev F éoprats ev TE TAVvOnpLe moder 
TyULaVY aTavTas ovveK avopelas \pEwr. 
TOLavVTa TOL Va Tas Tis e€epet Bporar, 


/ 4 4 AG Las ¥ 
Coicaw Oavotoaw & wore py ‘KduTEW K)éos. 
@ pirn, Teta Onrt, TUPATOVEL arp, 


adn, 


985 


ovyKapy adehpo, Tavoov €K KAKOV ELE, 


Tavoov Oe wavTny, _TOUTO yiLyveokove , 


OTL 


ony alex pov aio Xpas Tots Kaos tmepukoow. 


XO. €v TOUS TOLOUTOLS €oTlW n mpopn Gia 


and Wecklein: Camper, Meineke and Blaydes also conj. valovros. 


L, made from 76 Aotrov. 
Néywe has been added by a corrector). 
Ald.: mewc@etod wor Vindobonensis. 

Tpwlwy. 


my lineage.’ It is usu. joined with a 
genitive.—Kadet: this fut. midd. (used 
by Ar. ud. 1221 and £ccl. 864) seems 
to occur only here in a pass. sense; the 
fut. pass. is usu. KexA7jcoua, more rarely 
KAnOjoomaL.—Ta ypnoTrd=Tds xXpnords: 
cp. 1507: Ph. 448 7a wey tavotpya kal 
maw piB7...7Ta dé | Sikata cal ra yar iep 
With dpav mpds 7, cp. Plat. Adczb. 
Pp. 134D els 76 Getov kal Nampov ipavres. 
973 Adyov ye pH cvKAELay, lit., fas to 
fame, however,’ ye uv merely marking 
that the speaker turns to a new point. 
(Not, ‘as to fame, at all events,’—i.e., even 
if the other rewards are zo¢ won.) Cp. 
O. C. 587 Spa ye uijv,—the only other 
instance of ye wiv in Sophocles. Asyev 
implies a contrast with épya,—z.e., the 
substantial gains mentioned i in 971 f. 
975f. aotav y Eévev. Asin O. 7. 
1489 ff., the poet is thinking of festi- 
vals or spectacles at which Athenian 
women could appear in public, when 


990 


971 roXdordy 


973 \dywr Dobree and Bothe: Adyw Mss. (in L the c of 

974 mewGeto’ guol L, with most Mss., and 
978 7dv marpGwov made in L from rwy 7a- 
980 ddedijoarvte] Wecklein conj. dxndijcavre. j 


981 7rdde made in L 


many visitors from other cities were 
present.—SeEuioerar, properly, to give 
the right hand to one in welcome; 
Aeschin. or. 3 § 87 6 vuvl mdvras defcov- 
Kevos kal mpooyehov: Ar. Plut. 732 (oi 
yap Slxacor) adrov howd fovto Kal | édekcodv” 
dmavres: then, generally, ‘to greet’; 
Paus. 2. 16. 2 ldetv 70eXe Tov yovréa Tijs 
uentpos, kal Ndyous Te xpyaTots Kal Epyors 
befusoacba. 

977 tSer8: cp. Haemon’s report of 
the popular praises called forth by 
Antigone’s deed, Anz. 692—699. 

9798. BeByxoow : cp. 1057: 
7. 164 tupavvida,..e BeBnxvtavy.—dder- 
Sycavte, fem. (cp. 1003, 1006). The 
properly feminine form of the dual in par- 
ticiples of the third declension is actually 
rare, though it was certainly i in use (thus 
éxovea occurs in an Attic inscr. of 398 
B.c.). See appendix on 0. C. 1676 


lddvTe kal maGovca. 
> . . . 
TpovetrytHy ddvov, lit., ‘became minis- 


Her. 
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as thou wert born, and shalt find worthy bridals; for noble 
natures draw the gaze of all. 

Then seest thou not what fair fame thou wilt win for thyself 
and for me, by hearkening to my word? What citizen or 
stranger, when he sees us, will not greet us with praises such as 
these ?—‘ Behold these two sisters, my friends, who saved their 
father’s house; who, when their foes were firmly planted of yore, 
took their lives in their hands and stood forth as avengers 
of blood! Worthy of love are these twain, worthy of reverence 
from all; at festivals, and wherever the folk are assembled, let 
these be honoured of all men for their prowess.’ Thus will 
every one speak of us, so that in life and in death our glory 
shall not fail. 

Come, dear sister, hearken! Work with thy sire, share the 
burden of thy brother, win rest from woes for me and for 
thyself—mindful of this, that an ignoble life brings shame upon 
the noble. 

CH. 


from 7@ée (and so also 7#d’ in 982).—xph] xpqv L, with } written above by a later 
hand. After the word, some three letters have been erased. 984 riacri L, made 
from 1aot..o. 986 un krerety L (with yp. joe Aerety in marg. from a later hand): 
ph Newey x. 986 “ricOnrt L.—ovpréver] Nauck conj. cupudye. 987 ddedy] 
ddehpy r.—madcov] Nauck would read \dcov here and in 988. 988 ywacKow L. 


In such case as this, forethought is 


989 Quoted by Stobaeus Flor. 17. 1. 


990 éy rots] Blaydes conj. & To. 


ters of bloodshed.’ mpoorjvat twos is 
properly to place oneself ‘in front of,’ or 
‘at the head of,’—a general sense which 
yields several shades of meaning; thus 
Eur. Andr. 220 xelpov’ dpoéywy vécor | 
Taitnvy vocotiuev, add\a mpotaornmev 
Kadws, ‘we are wont to control it well’: 
Ai. 803 mpbornr’ dvaykalas TUxNS, ‘shelter 
it’: Aeschin. or. 2 § 161 Tov mpoordvra 
Ths elofvns, ‘the champion’ of it. Here, 
the presence of the dat. éx@pots serves to 
blend the sense of ‘administering’ re- 
quired by évov with that of ‘standing 
forth’ to confront an adversary; cp. Az. 
1133 4 gol yap Alas modémios mpotorn 
ToTe; 

981 f. For tovTw...735d¢, cp. PA. 841 
n.—As dist. from éoptats, the phrase 
mavoypw mode denotes any gathering of 
the citizens, as in the ordinary inter- 
course of the agora; cp. O. 7. 1489 
molas yap dorav jéer’ els OutArlas, | molas 
& éoprds..3; Similarly Lucian Zoxaris 1 
kal éoprats kai maynytpeot TinGuev avrous. 

986 f. covprover and cbykapve are 
here synonymous, though the idea of 
effort is more prominent in the former, 
and that of distress in the latter. In- 


stead of repeating a word, the poet often 
thus uses a synonym; cp. 1308 f. oréyas 
--olkos: O. ZT. 54 dpées...cparets: Ant, 
669 Kah@s...e0: 77. 457 déd0iKas...TapBeis. 

Electra has already declared her faith 
that Agamemnon, in the nether world, is 
the ally of his children (454 dpwyév: cp. 
459). Orestes also, as she believes, is 
now there, working in the same cause. 
She asks her sister to aid their efforts. 

Nauck miserably defaces this passage 
by adopting the corrupt v. 2. d8edpq (2.¢. 
Electra herself), which not only elimi- 
nates all thought of Orestes, but also 
destroys the antithesis marked by épé.—- 
matocov &k KAKOV: Cp. 231 ék Kaudrwr 
dmromavcouat. For the aor. imper. com- 
bined with the pres., cp. dz. 507 atdecat, 
510 olKripe. 

989 In Tots Kadds mepvKdoww both 
senses of ‘noble’ are involved, just as in 
Tr. 721 Shv yap Kax@s kvovoay ovK ava- 
oxeETOV, | ATUs Mporiua wh Kak) TepuKévar. 
Cp. At. 479 GAN 7 Kad@s fv 7° Kaas 
Tebvnkévar | Tov evyevy Xp7. 

990f. év Tots ToLodTOLS K.7.A. These 
words of the Chorus, though neutral in 
tone (like their words at v. 369), imply 


138 FOOKAEOYS 
Kal TO deyorTe Kal KAVOVTL _TUBPAXOS. 
a Kad mp 2s pave, o _yuvaures, el Ppevav 


ervyxav" avTn #9) KAKQY, eogler av 

THY eviaBevay, @OTEP OVYXt op leran. 

Tot yap ToT eu Brepaca Totoutrov Opacos 
auTn P omhicet Kay UmNpeTey KaNELS } 
ovK eloopas; yurvy per ovo avnp epus, 
abévers 0 éhaccov Tav evavTiov xeEpt. 
Sater d€ ToLs pe evTu et Kal? nwEepar, 
mp oe dmroppet KOT 8 EPX ETAL. 

Tis ov ToLovTOV avdpa Bovrevwv €éhewv 
advmos atns e€atrahhayOyoerar ; 

Opa KaKas TpadacorTe wn meilw KaKa 
KTnoapel, et Tis TOVTS akovaeTaL Adyous. 
er yap nuds ovdev ovd eadedet 

Bdéw Kadnv haBovte dvoKheas Oavety: 

ov yap Javetv €y Ouorov, aN otav Oavetv 
xpncwv tis eira pnde TOUT €XN ha Beir. 
aN avridlo, Tp tavwohéOpovs TO av 
mwas T oreo Far KAgEpn Lara yevos, 
KaTaoyxEs Opyyv. Kal Ta pev eeypeva 
appnt eyo oor Katehn pvdrd&opat, 


995 


I000 


1005 


IOIO 


991 kal KovTt] Kal TO KAVovTe L, but a line has been drawn through ré&. 
9983 écuwifer’ L, as 994 ocwfera, and 1257 odfou (though in this last the « has 
been inserted).—This verse, omitted at first in L, has been inserted in smaller writing, 
not by S, but by the rst hand; as is shown by the form of two letters especially, 
mand ¢ A comparison with vy. 1007 (supplied in the margin by S) will illustrate 
the difference of the handwritings. 995 mor éuBdiéwaca L and most Mss.; 
more B\éWaca r, and Blaydes. 997 ov5] ovc T. 998 @\accov Brunck: 


that Electra’s plan is over-bold, and intent gaze; cp. Plat. Jom 535 m Sewdv 


Chrys. speaks as if sure of their approval; 
which, indeed, she receives at v. 1015.— 
kal kAvovtt: for the omission of the art., 
cp. 1498: Aesch. Ag. 324 Tv addvTwy 
kal kparnodvTwy: and n. on O. C. 606.— 
cvppaxos here merely=cvudopos, help- 
ful. The figurative sense of the word is 
usually closer to the literal; as in Anti- 
phon or. 5 § 43 70 elkds cUmpaxdy pol 
éoTw (‘is on my side’). 

9983 For the place of pj, cp. Ph. 66 
el 8 épydoe | uh radra (n.).—éo@ter’, 
‘remembered’: Zy. 682 n. 

995 f. euBrabaoa is a_ slightly 
strengthened Pr\éWaca, implying a more 


€uBXérovTas, ‘with stern countenances.’— 
Opdoros.. omA(fer: the acc. as with dude- 
évvve Gat, etc.: Schneidewin cp. Azthol. 
Pal. 5. 93 Gmicpat mpds “Hpwra rept 
orépvoirt Noyiomov. 

997 f. «loopds: cp. 584.—yuv7} pev 
k.T..: as Ismene, too, reminds her sister 
(Ant. 61). —odévas 8 BQaccoy. -xept: 
this is not merely an amplification of yur’ 
wev x7... meaning that a woman’s arm 
is weaker. than a man’s, but refers to the 
fighting forces at the disposal of the 
rulers: cp. Eur. £7. 629 olkela..xelp, a 
band of domestics. 

1000 droppei, like water that runs 
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helpful for those who speak and those who hear. 

CHR. Yea, and before she spake, my friends, were she 
blest with a sound mind, she would have remembered caution, 
as she doth not remember it. 

Now whither canst thou have turned thine eyes, that 
thou art arming thyself with such rashness, and calling me 
to aid thee? Seest thou not, thou art a woman, not a man, 
and no match for thine adversaries in strength? And their 
fortune prospers day by day, while ours is ebbing and coming 
to nought. Who, then, plotting to vanquish a foe so strong, 
shall escape without suffering deadly scathe? See that we 
change not our evil plight to worse, if any one hears these 
words. It brings us no relief or benefit, if, after winning fair 
fame, we die an ignominious death; for mere death is not the 
bitterest, but rather when one who craves to die cannot obtain 
even that boon. 

Nay, I beseech thee, before we are utterly destroyed, and 
leave our house desolate, restrain thy rage! I will take care 

that thy words remain secret and harmless; 


é\arrov MSS. 999 ciruxis A, T, Pal., and Ald.: evruxet L (but with Hs written 
above by the 1st hand) and r,—a variant probably due to some gloss on evruxhs such 
as that which Hermann quotes, edruyjs €or Sndovdru Hyouy evruxel. 1001 f. 
Morstadt suspects these two vv. 10083 mpdcocovre] mdoxovte schol. O. C. 1676. 
1005 f. ids) juivy Elmsley, which Blaydes and Hartung read.—These two vv. 
are rejected by Ahrens, A. Scholl, and B. Todt. Nauck would at least change 
duck\e@s to Suvcudpws (as Blaydes suggests) or duomérpws. 1007 omitted from 
the text of L, and supplied in marg. by S.—od yap] Michaelis conj. ov8’ af. 
1008 xp7fwv] In L two letters (doubtless 7) have been erased after ypif, and 
wv written above, by the 1st hand. xpyey r.—éxn made in L from éye.—Vv. 1007, 
1008 are rejected by Nauck, Jahn, and Blaydes: Dindorf and Ahrens also suspect 


off; cp. Az. 523 dmoppet uvijoris: Verg. 
Aen. 2. 169 Lx illo fluere ac retro sub- 
lapsa referrt | Spes Danaum.—kam\ pndev 
tpxerar: so fr. 787. 8 (the waning moon) 
madw Suappet kam undev epxerat. More 
often the art. is added, as in Eur. ec, 
622 ws és Td undev Gromer. 

1001 f. To.otroy, so strong and so 
prosperous.—dAvros drys: cp. O. C. 786 
kaxwy dvaros: 16. 1519 yypws dduTa. 

1004 Krycopel’: cp. 217 odd yap Tt 
Kaki UMEPEKTITW. 

1005 f. Ava here=‘set free,’ ‘ex- 
tricate’ from trouble, and therefore takes 
the acc.: cp. 77, 181 dxvov ce iow. 
Those who change pds to jpiv assume 
that Wec=‘profits.’ The schol. gives 
the sense rightly: ovdév nuds éxNdoerat. 

SuokAeds Oaveiv, a death of ignominy, 
z.é., such as is appointed for malefactors. 
The Bdéis xady from admiring citizens 
and foreigners (975) will poorly com- 


pensate for the doom which Aegisthus 
can inflict. 

1007 f. ov ydp Oavety x.7.d.: here 
yap refers to dvoxhews in 1006: ‘(a death 
of ignominy, I say,) for mere death is 
not the worst that we have to fear; we 
shall suffer a lingering death, and shall 
long in vain to be put out of our misery.’ 
Cp. Creon’s threat to the guard,—ovx ° 
duly “Avdns wodvos dpkéce:, x.7-X. (Ant. 
308),—and the slow death in the vault 
which he designed for Antigone (2. 
773 ff.).—The rejection of these two 
verses (cr: n.) is absolutely groundless. 

1010 kdgepnpadoar yévos: cp. Dem. 
or. 43 § 73 émiuéderay érornodunv Tod 
olxov Tod ‘Ayviou érws ui eEepnuwOhoerar : 
and 2b. § 76 mws dy paddov éFepnwwoaer 
dvOpwrot olkoy; Antiphon or. 5 § rr é&w- 
Nevav abr Kal yéver kal olxla émrapuevov. 

1012 dppyra...kdredn, she will not 
divulge them, nor act upon them; they 
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avr d€ vodv axes adda TH Xpove Tore, 
abévovca pn dev Tots Kparovow eixaetv. 


XO. 


meiOov: mpovotas oveev avO parrots eu 


IOI5 


Képdos haBely GyLewvov | ovde vou cogo. 


1G Bs 


dmporddKnTov ovodev elpnKas* kahos & 


79 o _droppibovoay amrnyyeddounv. 
aN’ avToyerpt pie povy TE Spaartéov 


Tovpyov TOO * 
XP. dev: 


ov yap on Kevov y adyjooper. 


1020 


el? adheres Toudde THY yrepny TaTpos 


OvyjoKovros elvan’ mov 
HA. 
XP. 
HA. 
AP; 
HA. 
AP: 
them. 1018 atr7 L. 
L, A, and Ald:; 


1014 elxadety Elmsley: elkd@ew Mss. 
also Suidas s, v. mpédvora (where he quotes rors f.) 


yap av KaTeipydow. 
4 , 

aN’ n piow Yer Tov O€ vour Noowv TOTE. 

doKe. ToLavTyn vouyv du aia@vos peéverv. 

os ovxt owodpdcovea voudereis TAOE. 

eikos yap eyXeipodyTa Kal mpdocew Kakas. 

{no@ oe Tov vov, TS dé dethias oTVya. 

SWE Kkvovoa yotav ev héyys. 


1025 


1015 reifouv 
: mod r.— 


avOpdmos pu MSS., and Stobaeus Flor. 3. 2: pu Bporo’s Suidas /.c., where Herm. 


conj. é&édu. 1017 kadds 8. 


L.—a rnyyeddounv L: 


will be aredf, as finding no accomplish- 
ment, and therefore doing no harm. The 
dat. wou implies that this is for Electra’s 
own interest. 

1013 dAAd TO xpdvew moré: for dAdd 
cp. 411. The same phrase occurs in Ph. 
1ogi: in 7%. 201, add avy xpbvy. 

1016 The difference between te(Oov 
and 1808 is simply that the pres. implies 
a mental process (‘be persuaded,’ ‘allow 
the reasoning to weigh with thee’), while 
the aor. denotes an act (‘obey,’ ‘comply,’ 
—do the thing recommended). -ref@ouv, 
as more suggestive of gentle entreaty, 
seems a little the better here; while riA00 
is more fitting in v. 1207. An instance 
in which metre confirms 7re/fov is O. C. 
520. Our MSS. are precarious guides on 
such a point: mel@ov has the better 
authority here, but so it has also in 1207 
and in 7y. 470, where God is prefer- 
able. 

1017 f. Kadds 8’: for the elision at 
the end of the v., see on O. 7. 29.— 
danyyedAouny, & érnyye\Ounv. Sopho- 


L transfers 6’ to the beginning of v. 
1018 767 Heath and Brunck (757 two mss. of Thomas Magister, p. 143 R). 
a ’rnyyeAdunv Thomas Magister /. c. 


rors, 
nlidew 
1019 airdxecpl 


cles uses dyyé\Nopat (Az. 1376) and éfay- 
yAdouat (O. 7. 148, etc.) in a similar 
sense. 

1019 f. airdéxepl por. The older 
editions (including Brunck’s) have the 
adverb avroyerpl (Lycurgus § 122). Porson 
restored the adj. here, and (with the Ald.) 
in Eur. Or. 1ogo GAN adréxepe Ovnoy’ 
btw BovrAer Tpdrw.—pOvy Te: contrast 
Tr. 1194 adréxepa Kal Edy ols xpHtes 
ptrwv.—od yap 87 rejects the alternative 
which ye emphasises, asin O.C. 110, 265, 
Ph. 246.—«evév, ‘void,’ since todpyor 
760’ refers to what is still only a project. 

1021 £. «0 adedes: cp. IT3Z0 @s 
@pedor (n.). The ironical wish is a way 
of expressing how insane she thinks 
Electra’s present design: ‘It is a pity 
that thy courage was not shown in pre- 
venting, rather than avenging, our father’s 
murder.’—dv ydp dv Kareipydoa, lit., 
‘thou wouldst have achieved anything’ ; 
nothing would have been too hard for 
thee,—even to defeat the murderous con- 
spiracy. The Ms. reading, mdvra yap 


HAEKTPA 


I4I 


and learn thou the prudence, at last though late, of yielding, 


when so helpless, to thy rulers. 


Cu. MHearken; there is no better gain for mortals to win 
than foresight and a prudent mind. 

EL. Thou hast said nothing unlooked-for; I well knew 
that thou wouldst reject what I proffered. Well! I must do this 
deed with mine own hand, and alone; for assuredly I will not 


leave it void. 
AS TIRS 
day of our father’s death! 
wrought ? 
EE 
CHR: 
BL. 
deed. 


Alas! Would thou hadst been so purposed on the 
What mightst thou not have 


My nature was the same then, but my mind less ripe. 
Strive to keep such a mind through all thy life. 
These counsels mean that thou wilt not share my 


CuHR. No; for the venture is likely to bring disaster. 


JBib. 
CHR. 


I admire thy prudence; thy cowardice I hate. 
I will listen not less calmly when thou praise me. 


po. L, A, and Monacensis (cp. 950): avroxewpt woe most MSS. and Ald.: see below. 


Schol. in marg. of L, yp. add’ obdev joody por. 


(Mise. Crit. p. 257) : 


nv MSS. 


mavTa yap dv L (the dy partly erased) : 
Musgrave conj. mdvra 7’ dv: Arnold and Blaydes, rdvra Trav. 


1022 ray yap av Dawes 
mavTa yap x, and Ald. 
1023 7 Elmsley: 


1024 roiatirn voitv A, etc.: rowatrye yoty L (an erasure at y). 


1026 cixds yap] Wakefield conj. eixds kan’ (Stlv. Crit. 111. p. 85).—mpdooew] raoxew 


Karepydow, is impossible: dy could not 
be omitted here. [Campbell defends that 
reading by Thuc. 8. 86. § 4, wpunuévwr 
yap Tov év Ldpw ’AOnvalwy mrety éml 
spas avdtovs, év @ cadpécrara Iwviay Kal 
‘EAAjotovrov e&Ods elxov of mohémor, 
x.T.4. There, however, (a) év , ‘in 
which case,’ serves at once to suggest the 
conditional sense; and (4) elyoyv is an 
imperf., not anaorist (cp.9g14n.). Stahl, 
indeed, reads capéorar’ av, with Dobree: 
but that does not seem necessary. ] 

10283 dic ye, z.c., in loyalty, —as she 
proved by saving her brother; though 
she had not then the ripe intelligence to 
grasp the whole situation, or to form a plan 
for averting the crime. The retort of 
Chrysothemis shows that she feels the 
reproach to herself implied by tére. 

1025 ds odxl cvvipdcovoa K.7.).: 
‘You wish that I were still joowy votv, 
Z.é., incapable of forming such a plan as 
that on which I now propose to act. 
This is a hint that you will not act with 
me.’—vov0erets has the same tone as vovu- 
OerHpara in 343. 

1026 clkds ydp x.7.d.: ‘(I will not act 
with thee), for it is likely that one who 
makes the attempt should e’en (kai) fare 


ill.’ It is perhaps best to take éyxetp- 
odvta in this absolute sense, rather than 
to supply kakots (or kaxd) from kaxds, as 
if the verse were a symmetrical yvwun. 
‘Evil ventures are likely to bring evil 
fortunes.’ Had the poet meant this, he 
might rather have written mdoxyew Kakd: 
cp. fr.877 el delv’ €dpacas, Sewa kal mabey 
ce de. The participle is in the masc., 
since the statement is general: cp. 145.— 
mpdooev, not mpdtew. For the pres. 
inf., cp. 305 wé\Nwy..dpav: Ph. 1398 Ff. 
qveoas.. | méumew: Thuc. 3. 13 wore ovk 
elxds avrovs mepiovclay vewy exev, Hv 
vuets...é€meaBddynre. In such cases the 
notion of fut. time is sufficiently expressed 
by the principal verb. 

1027 {y\o: cp. Eur. 7. A. 1407 
MW 5€ cod wev “ENAGS’, “EAAddos Oe oe. 

1028 dyéEowar «.7.d.: ‘I will listen 
patiently a/so when you commend me (as 
I now listen to your taunts),’—ze., 
‘when, taught by bitter experience, you 
recognise the wisdom of my advice’: cp. 
1044. The point of dvéfouar is that it 
will be a trial of patience—not fess than 
that of being reproached with devAia—to 
hear Electra’s acknowledgments and re- 
grets when her rash attempt has failed. 


142 
HA. 


G4 
XP. 


XP. 


a 


aN’ el Tonoels TOUT, 


a, 1029 rdéys A, etc.: 


76de] made in L, from rére by an early hand. 
1034 oS ad] Frohlich and Blaydes conj. of rou.— 


Wecklein, dpx@v or apket. 


elpnkas Opfas @ ov TpdTKELTaL KAKO. 

Tt o5 ov doK® wou TavTa ovy dikyn eyew; 
aN’ eoTw evla XI Sinn BhaBnv pepe. 
TOUTOUS eyo Cnv Tots vOMOLS ov Bovhopan. 
ETALWETELS EME. 

Kal pHV Tonow y’, Boe exTayerd Ce. 
Kal TOUT adn bes, ovee Bovrevoret Taw ; 
Bovdjs yap ovdey eorw €xPuov KQKNS. 


ppovew €0LKAS OvOEY @ @v eyo eyo. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


GAN ov Tor’ e€ €00 ve pn) Ta Ons 7006. 

pakpos TO Kpivat TAVTA Yo houmrds Xpovos. 1030 
ame\fe* cot yap apernors ovK evU. 
eveatw* add\\a Gol _baOnors ov mapa. 

. Movoa pytpi ravra mavtT e€euTre on: 
oud’ av TO OUTOV exPos €xPatpa o eyo. 
aN’ ouv erate y ot mw arywias ayes. 
driptas pev ov, mpounbias dé cov. 

7@ o@ Sikaigy nr éemuom€o Ga pe bet; 
Tay yap &v “ppov"s, TO? nynoe ov vor. 
i) Sewov €v héyouray eCopraprdvery. 


1035 


1040 


1045 


“dono L (with r written above mw by a later hand), I.— 


1030 uaxpds] Subkoff conj. dkpos : 


1029 py wdOys TOBE, Ze. ut) EraveO js: 
as if the mere fact of being praised by 
Electra was the trial foreseen by her sister. 

1030 16 «pivat, instead of the simple 
inf.: cp. 1079 76 Te un Bdérew Eérolua: 
Ant, 78. Since pakpds here implies 
‘long enough, an inf. can go with it as 
with ixavés, duvards, etc.: cp. Thuc. 2. 
61 Tarewh (2.e. ddvvaros) Uuwy h dudvorw 
éyKapTepew a &yvwre. 

x® Aourds xpdvos: z.c., ‘whether I 
am right or not, cannot be decided by 
the present moment alone; there is also 
the future to be considered.’ That is 
what kal marks here, but marks so lightly 
that if we say, ‘Time enough in the 
future to decide that,’ the slight em- 
phasis which naturally falls on the word 
‘future’ will sufficiently express it. 

1038 pytpl..oq: cp. 366 Kadod | rhs 
penrpos. 


1034 0v8’ ad «.7.A. ‘I will not, in- 


deed, act with thee; but, on the other 
hand (ad), I do not hate thee so bitterly 
as to report thy words’; z.¢., if they 
were reported, the consequences would 
be direful. For 08’ as=aXN’ od, cp. 132. 
—t 80s: cp. Ph. 59 exOos ex Onpas Meya. 

1035 aAX’ otv..y': cp. 233.—ol.. 
dtiplas: cp. 4o4: Dem. or. 4 § 9 of 
mpoehprvdev doedyelas dvOpwros. The 
aruulta is the rejection (1018 amopplpoucar) 
of Electra’s earnest and solemn appeal. 
She means, ‘you disclaim hatred of me; 
but at least do not conceal from yourself 
the cruelty of the slight which you in- 
flict.’ 

1036 ariplas pév ob: for ov, cp. 
gos. ‘The genitive is adapted tothe ‘form 
of the preceding verse; ‘do not call it 
arya: it is mpounAla.’ 

1087 TO o@ Bikalw: Z.e., ‘you dis- 
suade me from this deed because, as you 
say, you are anxious for my welfare. Am 


HAEKTPA 


Er. 
CHR. 
1 Babe 
CHR. 
tes 
CHR. 
Bie 
CHR. 
Fete. 
CHR. 
IDSep 
CHR. 
cleavest. 
EL. 
CHR. 
EE. 
CHR. 
EE, 
CHR. 
counsels ? 


is ethise-so 
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Never fear to suffer that from me. 
Time enough in the future to decide that. 
Begone ; there is no power to help in thee. 
Not so ; but in thee, no mind to learn. 
Go, declare all this to thy mother ! 
But, again, I do not hate thee with such a hate. 
Yet know at least to what dishonour thou bringest me. 
Dishonour, no! I am only thinking of thy good. 
Am I bound, then, to follow thy rule of right ? 
When thou art wise, then thou shalt be our guide. 
Sad, that one who speaks so well should speak amiss ! 
Thou hast well described the fault to which thou 


How? Dost thou not think that I speak with justice ? 
But sometimes justice itself is fraught with harm. 
I care not to live by such a law. 
Well, if thou must do this, thou wilt praise me yet. 
And do it I will, no whit dismayed by thee. 
indeed ? 


Wilt thou not change thy 


EL. No, for nothing is more hateful than bad counsel. 
CHR. Thou seemest to agree with nothing that I urge. 


éxOos] &xGos T. 


od’, nyjoet.—ov yey made in L from cuywr. 
read the verses in this order: 1049, 1048, 1047. 


1036 mpounflas] mpoduulas I. 


1038 Meineke conj. dpov7s 
1047—1049 F. W. Schmidt would 
1047 ovdéy eat] éorw ovdey x, 


I not, then (8y7’), to obey my own sense 
of duty? Must I obey yours instead?’ 
The peculiarity of the phrase is that 7@ 
o@ dikaiw means here, ‘what is right 
according to you,’ whereas it would nor- 
mally mean, ‘the right on which you 


rely,’ ‘your plea, or claim.’ Cp. 1110 
Thy onv K\noov’. : 
10389 7 Savdv: cp. Ant. 323 7 


Sewdy, @ Soxet ye, Kal Wevdh} dSoxetv.—ed 
Aéyovray, because the sentiment express- 
ed by Chrysothemis is sound in itself: 
éEapaptdayery, because Chrysothemis as- 
sumes that true wisdom is zow upon her 
own side, and not upon Electra’s. [Not: 
‘It is sad that Z should speak aright and 
yet miss my aim,’—produce no result. ] 

1040 6 od TpdcKkeraL KaK@: Cp. 
240 N,: Kak@, instead of acc. kaxdy, the 
antecedent drawn into the relative clause 
(cp. Zr. 1060 f.).—Chrysothemis means 
that Electra ef Néye, as upholding a 
right principle, but éfauaprdve., in pro- 
posing a desperate scheme. 


1041 f£. tl 8; ob S0K@ cor x.7.r.: 
‘You say that I am in error. How then? 
Do you deny that right is on my side?’ 
Chrysothemis had already admitted that 
Td dikatov was with Electra (338): she 
does so here also, but argues, as before, 
from expediency alone. 

1044 i moyoes: for the fut. indic. 
(‘if you are going to do this’) cp. Az. 
1155 el yap monoes, lob. mnuavovtpevos : 
Ph. 66 €l & épydoe | un radra, Avan 
maicw ’Apyelos Banrels. 

1045 Kal pry: cp. 556 n. 

1046 Povdrevon mddww=peraBoudev- 
ge. Cp. Ph. 961 el kal mdr | yvdunv 
perotoes (‘change it back,’—not, ‘change 
a second time’): 72. 1270 merayveva 
mad. Aesch. Theb. 1040 undé tw bE 
maw (‘contrariwise’). 

1048 dpoveiv: z¢., ‘you seem to 
share none of my sentiments’; cp. Azz. 
370 f. éuol.. | ..tcov ppovav: Ll. 4. 361 
TH yap ppovées Ta 7’ eyw wep: Her. 7. 
102 Hv of dAdol...Ta ou HPpovéwou, 


72 
oTp. a. 
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HA. 
ne 
TONES emauvely ouT 


HA. adAN elo. 


TOPOKAEOYS 


Thaw dédoKTat Tava KOU vewori pou. 
Amey. TOW oure yap ov Tap ern 

eyo Tovs Tovs TPOTOVS. 
ov wou ia) peBefopat TOTE, 


1050 


ovo Hv opodp" ipelpovora. TUYXOVNS* €7rel 


ToANys avoias Kal To Onpacbar Keva. 


Xs 
poveiv, ppdover Toul. 


ah’ el TEAUTN TVYXAVELS SoKobad Tl 


1055 


oTav yep év KQKOLS 


dyn BeByKys, Tap. €Traweoels ETN. 


XO, 1 Tt TOUS avebev PpoviypLwTarous olwv- 


OVS ETOPwmEVOL Tpopas 


ANA Da fF WwW WD 


\ > > Le 
8 Sapov OUVK ATOVYTOL. 


and Brunck. 1050 f. 
1052—I054, 
stadt. 
Monk, ov yap go: 


1050, IO5I. 


kept (Quart. Rev. VII. p. 454). 
Tuyxavys L (with e written over 7): él.. 


KNOOMEVOVS _ ap: ov TE Bhaor- 
wow ad ov 7 ova evup- 

wol, TAO oOvK er toas TeAOUpLED ; 
> > > ‘ \ > \ 

ad\N ov tav Atos aotpamrav 

Kal Tav ovpaviay O€uw, 


1060 


1065 


Stobaeus FYor. 2. 29 quotes these two vy. as from 
the baldpa.—Bergk would re-arrange vv. 
1052—1057 
1052 ot co] od col L. —Elmsley (on Eur. Aled. 1120) con]. oUToL col: 
Nauck, oxi gol, or od why ool: 
"yd o}.—peBepouat] Kadépouae I. Elmsley conj. 
1053 jyv.. 
Tvyxdvers I’. 


1050—1057 in this order: 1055—1057, 
These six vy. are rejected by Mor- 


Wecklein, aA’ elord’ elcw* 
pmerdomwua, if ov un go be 
.Tuyxdvys] jv (made from 7)... 
1057 éry] érn L. 


1049 ‘tava, her own rules of con- 
duct, as distinguished from her sister’s.— 
vewot(: for the quantity of v in these 
adverbs, see on O. C. 1251. 

1051 Todpds, ‘bring thyself’ to do 
it; cp. O. C. 184 rédpa..||..8 me Kal 
modus | Térpopev ddiiov dmooruyely: and 
Ph, 82 n. 

1052 o¥ cot py pebpouar. When 
ov wx stands with the fut. indic., it can 
express either (1) a prohibition, if joined 
with the 2nd pers.; or (2) a denial, as 
here, if joined with the rst or 3rd pers. 
Cp. Ar. Ran. 508 ob pH o? ey | phi 
owoudmeOdvr’. See mn. 0n O1C. 17 

1054 kal 70 Onpdc bar Kevd: cp. 
Ant, 92 apxnhv bé Onpady od mpére Tapr- 
xava: and for kal, Plat. Prot. p. 317 A 
Toh pwpla Kal Tod émrxerpnuaros (‘the 
very attempt is ridiculous’).—keva, vain 
dreams that her sister could ever feel and 


act with her 
ovK eve. 

1056 f. Stav ydp x.7.d.: like the 
warning with which she concludes at v. 
430. Schol.: rapa rd ‘Ounpixdv, pexOev 
d€ re vymios &yvw (7. 17. 32).—PBeBykys: 
979 n. 

1058—1097 Second ordomov. rst 
strophe, 1058—1069, =Ist antistr., 1070 
—1081: 2nd str., 1082—r1089, = 2nd an- 
tistr., r0oge—1097. For the metres see 
Metrical Analysis. 

The contrast between the attitude of 
the two sisters suggests the theme of this 
ode. Why does not Chrysothemis follow 
the example of natural piety which the 
very birds of the air set before us? But 
impiety will not go unpunished. Let 
the spirit of Agamemnon hear that Elec- 
tra now stands utterly alone. She has 
chosen to suffer, and is ready to die, in 


: Cp. 1031 gol yap wdéAnots 
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EL. My resolve is not new, but long since fixed. 

Cur. Then I will go; thou canst not be brought to 
approve my words, nor I to commend thy conduct. 

EL. Nay, go within; never will I follow thee, however 
much thou mayst desire it; it were great folly even to attempt 


an idle quest. 
CHR. 


Nay, if thou art wise in thine own eyes, be such 


wisdom thine; by and by, when thou standest in evil plight, 


thou wilt praise my words. 


Cu. When we see the birds of the air, with sure instinct, 1st 
careful to nourish those who give them life and nurture, why do ‘trophe- 
not we pay these debts in like measure? 


Nay, by the light- 


ning-flash of Zeus, by Themis throned in heaven, it is not long 


till sin brings sorrow. 


1058—1069 L divides the vv. thus :—ri— | olwvoba— | tpopic— | re Bda- 
oTaow—etpw|oi— | ad’ ov— | cal rav— | dapdv— | & xOovla— | xara— | dra— 


| 4xdpevra—dvelén. 
évacw Brunck: évnow MSsSs., and Ald. : 


1061 Pddotwow Schaefer: BdacrHow MSs., and Ald.— 
also Suidas s. v. dvwOev. 


1063 a)’ ob 


Trav Turnebus: dX’ ot 4a Tay MSS., which Bergk and Wecklein retain (reading wérpor 


for rov in the antistr., v. 1075). 


1064 ovpaviav] L has the second » in an - 


her righteous cause. May she yet pre- 
vail! 

1058 f. dvwlev here=dvw: so 1449 
eEwbev: Tr. 601 éowbev: Ant. 521 karwbev. 
—oiwvots with of (the only example in 
this word): cp. 1001 Towidrov: Od. 7. 
312 Toios éwy olds éoot.—The stork was 
especially a type of parental and filial 
piety: Ar. Av. 1355 éwhy 6 marnp 6 
merapyos  éxmernoluous | mavras monoy 
Tovs medapyons Ttpépwy, | de? tovs veor- 
Tos Tov marépa madw Tpépew. Suidas 
sv. Gvrimehapyetv: mwapowla émi Tov 
Tas xdpitas arod.ddyTw. 

‘1059 f£. écopwpevor: for the midd., 
cp. Zr. 90g elcopwpévn, 7b. 306 opwpyéry: 
O. C. 244 mpocopwpéva: Ant. 593 opGua. 
—(robrwv) dd’ dv: cp. O. C. 1388 Kra- 
veiv @ bp’ otmep é&eAjraoa. 

1061 f. cipwot, where efpwvra: would 
be more usual: cp. 1305 uéy’ evpely Kép- 
dos.—ém’ tras, sc. wolpas: cp. Her. 1. 74 
Siapépoval og éml ions Tov mbdewov. For 
similar phrases, cp. n. on Ant. 994 (dv 
6pOjs). 

1063 dA ov tdav x.7.A. Although 
the text in the antistrophic v., 1075, is 
uncertain, it seems probable that the words 
Héxrpa, rov del marpds there represent 
the true metre, and that therefore Tur- 


ib VE 


nebus was right in deleting ua before rar 
here. wd is similarly omitted in O. 7. 
660, 1088, Anz. 758. 

1064 rdy ovpaviav Odu.v. Pindar, 
in a tyvos tor the Thebans (fr. 30), cele- 
brates rav e¥Bovdov O€uuv odpaviay, brought 
by the Fates from the Ocean stream to 
Olympus, where she was wedded to Zeus, 
and gave birth to the dda@éas “Qpas, ‘the 
true Seasons,’ who come so surely in their 
turn. Thus there is a twofold fitness in 
the mention of her here. She is the 
goddess of just counsel, enthroned beside 
Zeus (Acos.. rdpedpos..Oguts, Pind. Ol. 8. 
21); and her faithful daughters will bring 
the time of vengeance. 

1065 admdévynto.=dmovon, free from 
trouble or suffering; a form found else- 
where only in the ady. amovnrérara (Her. 
2. 14). The reference is explained by 
the words, 746’ ovx ém’ toas redoduev; 
‘Those of us mortals who neglect these 
duties do not long escape suffering.’ A 
reflection suggested by the conduct of 
Chrysothemis is softened by being put in 
a general form.—Others suppose that 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra are the sub- 
jects of daévynrot: but the context clearly 
excludes this. 


fe) 
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9@ xOovia Bporotor pa- 
10 pa, KaTd pow Bo 
11 


e 
bo 


if od ieee 3 > an 
pvdoTrLs OVKET €€icov- 
-. 4 
tat dirotacio diai- 
TQ. 


¢ , > , 
a TavoupTos ay) dur, 


Soonrt oon fF WO YS F 


1 


e 
ee Oo 


12 


erasure (from a ?). 


oT. odw Hon Ta pev ex Sdpwv vooet 
<8n>, Ta d€ mpos téxvav Sutdy 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


OaCOV OLK- 
lal » > > 4 
Tpav oma TOUS evepO? *Arpet- 
> t / 
dais, axdpevta hépova’ oveidy: 


1070 


mpoooTos S€ ova cahever 
> 4 \ PreX \ 
Hyéxtpa, frov aei matpos 

A 
deilaia oTEevdyovo’, OWS 


1075 


¥ A a 
ovte TL TOU Oaveww mpoun- 

, ¢ x , c / 
Ons, 76 TE py BdE€rew Erol- 

, c Lal Cee) 

pa, dudvpav édovoe” *Ept- 

4 ES x »¥ @ , 
viv. tis av evTarpis ade BrdorTor ; 


1080 


1070 odw 75n Schaefer: odicw 75n L, with most Mss., and 
Ald. (cglot y’ 46 r, odio’ 75y Triclinius): odlow 6h Erfurdt. 
Triclinius: vooe¢ Mss., and Ald.: vooeirac a gloss in C, cod. Par. 2794. 


1071 vocet dn 


For 


1066  x@ovla, preceding Pporotor, 
serves to indicate that the dead are meant 
(cp. 462 BporGy n.): the dat. is ethic, 
denoting those who perceive the @dua. 
Others understand Bporotor of the living, 
and explain the dat. as virtually =a gen.; 
‘rumour on the part of mortals,’=‘a 
rumour which proceeds from them.’ (For 
such a dat.. cp. Avt. 861 auerépov mbrmou 
krewots AaBdaxldacow, n.) This seems 
less simple and less forcible. 

gdpa: cp. Pind. O. 8. 81, where the 
news of an athlete’s victory is brought to 
his dead father in the under-world by 
"AyyeAla, daughter of Hermes; also O. 
14. 20 ff., where Axw is charged with a 
message ‘to the dark house of Perse- 
phoné.’ 

Some write Papa. Aeschines mentions 
Pius Peod meylorns Bwudy at Athens (or. 
1.§ 291: cp. Hes. Op. 761 f.). But here, 
I think, ¢aua rather hovers on the verge 
of personification than is actually per- 
sonified, just as in Her. 9. 100 Pijyn..éo- 
émraro és TO orpatémedov. So in Od. 24. 
413, daca 0 tp’ dyyeNos Oka Kara rdw 
wxETo TdvTy, we need not write”Ocoa. 

1067 Katd..Bdacov: for the tmesis, 
cp. O. 7. 1198 kard wév POloas: Ant. 
977 Kata dé Taxdmevor.por: cp. 144. 


1068 f£. “ArpelSats. As réxvwy in 
1071 shows, the ref. is to Agamemnon 
only; for the plur., cp. 1419 of yas brat 
kelwevor: Aesch. Cho. 49 Tovs yas | vépOev. 

dxépevta: cp. O. C. 1222 f. (death) 
dvuuévatos | dXupos &xopos: Aesch. Suppl. 
681 (war) &xopov axlOapw: Hum. 331 
Uuvos (of the Furies)..a@dpucxros: Eur. 
Tro.121 dras..axopedrous: Z. ZT: 146 adiip- 
os éNéyous.—The ovel8y are the dis- 
honours of the house, —not reproaches to 
the spirit of Agamemnon for inactivity ; 
though it is implied, of course, that now 
more than ever his aid is needed. 

1070 vocet answers to olwvods (~ — -) 
in 1058: it is certain, therefore, that a 
syllable has dropped out after it. 8% 
(supplied by Triclinius) is at least toler- 
able, and is not precluded by 75y: cp. 


Eur. Zro. 233 dot0\ac yap 87 (‘very 
slaves’) | Awpldos écuev xOovds 75y. So 
here 67 will emphasise vooet. For other 


conjectures, see Appendix. 

1071 ff. to S& mpds TéKvov, acc.: lit., 
‘as to the relations between their children.’ 
—8urdy pvdAomts, ‘strife between two,’ 
‘strife of sister with sister.’ The use of 
the word in ref. to a private quarrel is 
like that of ao\éyovus in 219. 

ovkér’ éftoodrat, ‘is no longer equal- 
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Voice that comest to the dead beneath the earth, send a 
piteous cry, I pray thee, to the son of Atreus in that world, a 
joyless message of dishonour ; 


tell him that the fortunes of his house are now distempered ; 
while, among his children, strife of sister with sister hath broken 
the harmony of loving days. Electra, forsaken, braves the 
storm alone; she bewails alway, hapless one, her father’s fate, 
like the nightingale unwearied in lament; she recks not of 
death, but is ready to leave the sunlight, could she but quell 


the two Furies of her house. 


child of noble sire ? 


other conjectures see comment. and Appendix. 
(In L zarpds is written mpc.) 

(Advers. p. 
1078 ovte] otdé T.—rod Aaveiv] rot wy Oavety C. 
tls av otv MSS. (rls Tap’ obv I’), and Ald. 


Tarpos MSS. 
1077 dyvdupros Porson 


from phy. 1081 ris dy Triclinius: 


Who shall match such noble 


1075 °’Hdéxrpa rov del 
For conjectures, see comment. 
211) and Erfurdt: mavéddupros Mss. 
1079 wh made in L 


ised’; z.e., cannot be resolved into har- 
mony, does not permit unity of feeling, 
irotaciw Salta, in a friendly home- 
life; for the dat. seems to be modal 
rather than instrumental. The boldness 
of the phrase resides in the fact that 
dirrH vdromts, ‘strife between two,’ is 
treated as=‘two who are at strife,’ and 
so €fovTat expresses what would more 
properly be said of the sisters’ minds. 
The schol. gives the sense rightly: odKxére 
ica Ppovodorv ws év Pirta drarrwpevat, 
GA Tragidfovcr mpos adAAXas. 

It is also possible, though (I think) less 
natural, to take the dat. @iAoraclw diaire 
as depending on é&coira (‘is no longer 
compatible with friendly intercourse’). 

1074 cadever: O. 7. 22 wdds.. | 757 
oadever. Plato similarly applies the word 
to persons, év vocos 7 yipe cadevovTas 
(Lege: 923 8). 

1075 Hyéxtpa, trovdel matpds. The 
traditional interpretation, preserved in 
the scholia, took marpds with orevdxovo’, 
as= ‘mourning for her sire,’ and rdv det 
as=Tov del xpbvov. The gen. in this 
sense is quite tenable: cp. //. 22. 424 
(quoted by schol.) r&v mdvrwv ob rbocov 
ddUpouar, axvimevds mep, | ws évds: Od. 
14. 40 avTiOéov yap dvaxros ddupdmevos 
kal dxedwr | juac: Eur. /. A. 370 ' EAAG- 
dos udduor’ eywye THs Tadai@dpou orévw. 
The phrase rdv del xpdvor is also frequent 
(Eur. PA. 1520 f.. Plat. Gorg. 525 C, E): 
cp. Az. 342 Tov eioael| ...xpdvov. But there 
is nothing to show that rév del could be 
used, without xpévov, as=‘for ever’: in 
O. C. 1584 the words rdv det conceal 


some corruption: in 7y. 80 we should 
read els 76 y’ (not Tdv) torepor. 

Hence it is now generally held that 
this verse is corrupt. But no certain 
correction has yet been proposed. The 
word del is clearly genuine: hence 6dy- 
arov marpds (Frohlich) is improbable. 
matpds must also be right: since the com- 
parison with the dyddy (used by Electra 
herself, 147) at once indicates—as, in- 
deed, the whole context does—that the 
doom which she mourns is not her 
own. This excludes Dindorf’s conjecture, 
tov édv mérmov. Schneidewin proposed 
"Hhéxtpa, mb7 mov adel marpds, retaining 
pa after dAN od in 1063: but this is 
metrically wrong, since mua is always 
short. 

Far the best conjecture is Heath’s, a 
mats, otrov del marpds. A marginal 
gloss on & mais, namely "Hdéxrpa, would 
easily cause the corruption, especially 
since the words tov dei so often stand 
together. 

1077 tavdvpros is the form used by 
Aesch. fers. 940 and Eur. Hec. 212. As 
the Mss. have zravdédupros here (a form 
not found in Tragedy), so they sometimes 
change d¥pouar to ddvpouar, as in O. 7. 
1218.—Cp. 147 & oTovdeca’. 

1O78f. ovre..te: cp. 350.—TO.. pH 
BAérev, instead of the simple inf.: for 
the art., cp. 1030 (n.). 

1080 Sidipav..’Hpiiv, Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra. Sothe word.is applied 
to Helen (Aesch. Ag. 749, Verg. Aen. 2. 
573) and to Medea (Eur. A@ed. 1260). 

1081 tls dy edmarpts K.7.A.: ‘what 
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Ist anti- 
strophe. 


otp. fe. 


avr. fi. 
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A \ 

ovdels Tav ayalav <-yap> 
2 lav Kakos evkdevay aloyvvar Oédex 
3 VOVULOS, @ Tal Tat’ 

¢ A \ , 2A \ 4 
4@s Kal OV TayKhavTOV alava KoWoV etdouv, 1085 

\ \ by / , , > en , 
570 py Kadrov Kabomr\icaca Svo pépew & Evi hoya, 
6 copa T apiota Te Tats Kexhnoba. 


4 A 
Coins pow Kabymepbev 
~ ~ 9 
2 yeupl Kat hove Teav €xOpav ooov 
lal ¢ / 
3 VuV UTOKX ELD VQLELS* 
4 > ?, > > vd ne \ > > > Ada 
€7TEL O epevpyKa HoLpa BEV OUVK EV EO a 
A aA \ / > »¥ Va “A 
5 BeBaoav: a dé péytor eBdacre vouira, TaVdE PeEpo- 
pevav 1095 
1082—1089 L divides the vv. thus :—ovdelo— | etkecav— | vovusos— | ws Kal 
—ai|Gva— | rd wh Kkaddov— | bto— | copd t’—kexdjobat. 1082 f. These two 
vv. are quoted by Stobaeus Alor. 37. 4.—After rév dya0Gy a syllable is wanting in the 


MSS. (answering to the last syll. of ka@vepev in rogo): Hermann supplies yap: 
Lange, Tov: Schneidewin, dy (changing @éXe to é\o.: so, too, Bergk and Blaydes). 


1090 


1084 ydvupoo made in L from vwruproc. 
A, with most Mss., and Ald.—aidva xowdv the MSS., without variant. 


1085 mdyx\avTov L: rdyK\avorov 
In L al|ava 


is thus divided between two vv., and so in Ald. For conjectures see Appendix. 


woman so truly noble is likely ever to be 
born?’ Will the world see again a maiden 
so worthy of her descent? evsarpis is 
chosen so as to suggest the father to whom 
she was so loyal. Cp. Byron, Zhe Giaour, 
v. 6, ‘When shall such hero live again?’ 

1082 odes tav dyalav <ydp>. 
This is a comment on Electra’s devotion, 
as just described. The train of thought 
iss—‘Yet such devotion might be ex- 
pected in one who is truly noble (in 
nature as well as in race); for no generous 
soul will stoop to baseness.’ By trav 
dya8eav here are meant of xkad@s megvu- 
kéres in the full sense (989 n.). The 
quality of Electra’s heroism is such as 
belongs to them generally; though in 
the degree of it she is unique. 

1088 f. {6v kakds, by an unworthy, 
a base life (cp. 989 {fv.. aloxp@s); op- 
posed to Kadds fv (Az. 479).—vovupos, 
proleptic; cp. 18 (capq), 242 (éxriwous). 

1085 mdyKAavtov alava kowwdv, ‘a 
life of mourning, shared with thy friends,’ 
z.é., with the unavenged father whose 
spirit is mourning in the world below 
(cp. 847n.). For this sense of cowdy, cp. 
At. 265 ff.: mérepa & dv, ef véwor tis 
alpeow, NdBo.s, | PlAous andy avrods Hoovdas 
éxew, | 7 Kowds €v Kowolor. vmetcbar 


Ewwv; ‘to pain thy friends, and have 
delights thyself, or to share the grief of 
friends who grieve?’ If it be objected 
that here there is nothing to define the 
reference of xowév, the answer is that 
the thought of her father pervades the 
whole context from 1074 onwards. I 
incline to believe, then, that the text 
is genuine; though I grant that xowdy 
leaves room for doubt. Conjectures will 
be found in the Appendix. 

é(Aov: the ‘choice’ is illustrated by 
Electra’s replies to the Chorus in the 
Parodos (121—250), and it is to these 
moré especially that they allude. 

1087 Td py Kaddov KalorMcaca. 
I believe that xafomwMoaca is corrupt, 
and has supplanted some word which 
meant ‘having rejected’ or ‘spurned.’ 
In the antistrophic verse (1095), BeBo- 
cay, a 6¢ péyior’ éB\aoTe x.T.d., two short 
syllables (@ 6¢) correspond with the (now) 
long final of kadéy. The best conjecture 
is J. H. Heinrich Schmidt’s daoAakrlo- 
aca, which gives precisely the required 
sense, and also an exact metrical corre- 
spondence with the antistrophe. Cp. 
Aesch. P. V. 651 od 8, & mat, uh dmo- 
Aaxrloys Aéxos | TO Znvds: Hum. 14% 
kamoNaKtioas’ Urvov. Only, if this was 


OO 
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No generous soul deigns, by a base life, to cloud a fair 2nd 
repute, and leave a name inglorious; as thou, too, O my ‘tfophe. 
daughter, hast chosen to mourn all thy days with those that 
mourn, and hast spurned dishonour, that thou mightest win at 
once a twofold praise, as wise, and as the best of daughters. 


May I yet see thy life raised in might and wealth above thy 2nd anti- 
foes, even as now it is humbled beneath their hand! For I have Sttophe- 
found thee in no prosperous estate; and yet, for observance of 

nature’s highest laws, winning 


1087 xkaforXNicaca Mss. (made in A from xadomAlcacAa). For conjectures see 
comment. 1088 ¢épev] Nauck writes pépy & (2.2. péper 5’). —év évl Abyw] evi 
Adyw MSS. (except T), and Ald. The metre (cp. 1096) shows that a short syllable is 
wanting; hence éi ye doy Triclinius (T). éy was added by Brunck. Hermann 
quotes a gloss from the Leipsic Mss. a and b, daogépec Oar év évd AOyw. 1091 xecpi 
Eustathius p. 1083. 17: xepi Mss., and Ald.—réy éy@pév mss.: for réyv Hermann 


conj. tev: L. Lange, roa6vd’ (received by Nauck and Wecklein). 
Musgrave: b6 xelpa MSS. (id xépa Erfurdt). 


1092 imébxep 
1093 égyipynka Dindorf: épedpnka 


MSS. 1094 év éc9\G] & is omitted by L, but is present in A (and in Ald.): the 
later Mss. are divided ; and some of them (as Vindobonensis, Pal., and L?) have éz’, 


the original word, then we must suppose 
that it had been partly obliterated before 
the conjecture xaorXicaca took its place. 
The same remark, however, applies more 
or less to the other conjectures, as d7ro- 
aticaca (Gleditsch, prefixing 6’: Blaydes, 
prefixing 7’): karamricaca (Paley): xada- 
yvicaca (Campbell, ‘purging away as by 
fire’): xa@urmdcaca (Hermann; but the 
act. form does not occur). 

If xa8orAloaca be retained, the choice 
is between two explanations, of which I 
prefer the first. 

(1) ‘Having vanquished dishonour’ 
(schol. xatamodeuhoaca 7d aloxpdr), 2.2., 
having overcome the temptation of ignoble 
ease and security. «a@orhifw elsewhere 
means to ‘arm’ or ‘equip,’ never ‘to sub- 
due by arms’; if it has the latter sense 
here, it follows the analogy of such com- 
pounds as karaxovrifw, karaixuatw, KaTa- 
ToEEvW. 

(2) ‘Having made ready an unlovely 
deed’: z.e., the vengeance on the mur- 
derers.—See Appendix. 

1088 épev, so as to win (cp. 872 
worelv), =pépecOa, as O. JT. §90 (n.). 
Cp. Ph. 117 ws Tobré y’ Eptas SU0 Pepe 
Swphuara.—ev evi Adyw, ‘in,’ or as we 
say, ‘on,’ one account: cp. & Adyw 
elvat, etc. 

1090 f. KadrepSev, an epic word 
not elsewhere used in Tragedy: this figu- 


rative sense of it is not Homeric, but is 
frequent in Herodotus (as 8. 60 r&v éx Oper 
Katumepe yevérbar: cp. 1. 67, 5. 69).— 
teav, for the MSS. Tv, is a simpler and 
far more probable correction than roo év8’ 
(cr.n.). The epic and Ionic reds is used 
in lyrics by Aesch. (P. V. 162, 7h. 105, 
108): in Awd. 604 (lyr.) the Mss. give 
Teav, which seems right: and in Eur. 
Fleracl. gti (lyr.) reds is the best cor- 
rection of Oeds. 

1092 imoxep (Musgrave’s correc- 
tion of t7d xetpa) is not elsewhere extant, 
but is correctly formed (cp. émixep, dv- 
tixerp), and is placed beyond reasonable 
doubt by the metre (=1084 vaévupos, & 
mat mat). wmoxelpos is frequent in this 
sense. 

1094 f£. polpa..odKk éy éoOdq Be- 
Baoav: cp. 1056 f. év Kakots | BeBrjxps, 
and 979 n. 

1095 ff. péyiora..vdpipa, those ‘un- 
written and unfailing’ laws of the gods 
which prescribe natural piety in human 
relationships. See on Ant. 454 f. dypar- 
Ta Kaogpahh Oedy | voumma: and O. 7. 
865 ff. vduor..blrodes, ovpaviay | 6’ al- 
bépa rexvw0évtes, wv "“Odupuros | marhp 
povos.—éBdacre: they are the greatest 
that have ever ‘come into existence,’ 
being of divine origin, and antecedent 
to any human law: del more | (7 7abra, 
Kovdels oldev ef Srou ’pdvn (Ant. 456). 
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ZLOPOKAEOY2 


aA AY 3 , 
6 apiota TH Zyvos evoeBela. 


OPE=THS. 
ap, @ yuvaikes, opOd 7 eionkovoaper, 
oplas & ddouropotpev ev0a xpycoper ; 


XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 


Ti ® é€epevvas al ti Bovdnfeis taper ; 
Atyto bor vt oan KEY LoTope maa. 

RN ay iecivers Xo ppacas alrjpos. 
tis ouv av vpov Tous €ow ppacevev av 


IIOO 


Nov Todewny KowvoTrouv Tapovotay ; 


AO: 
OP. 


no » el TOV ayyLorov VE KNpvooEW X peor. 
0’, @ yovar, on hooor eiaeh ove OTL 


I105 


Pans parevove avopes AtyioBov TLWeES. 


1097 dpicra Ta Ads edoeBela MSS. (except T), and Ald.: for Acés Triclinius wrote 


Znvos. 
has yp. dpiora Tafnvoc. 
writes dpiarov alvoy dv evoéBeay : 
(formerly), dpucra trav cay OV 


Tavde depopévay apiora: ‘on account 
of these,—z.e., for observance of them,— 
winning excellent things,’ ‘winning an 
excellent reward,’—viz., praise of the 
noblest kind. tovSe is then a causal 
gen.: cp. O. 7. 48 owrijpa KrAnfe Tis 
mapos mpoOuulas. That this is the sense 
of gdepouévay here, is strongly suggested 
by other passages; cp. 968 f. evdcép- 
evav.. | ..oloe, and esp. O. Z. 863 ff. et 
por Evveln Pépovre (=Pepoméry) | potpa 
Tay eVoerrov ayvelav Abywv | épywy Te 
mdvrwv, wv vomor mpdxewra | vlrodes 
(‘winning the praise of reverent purity,’ 
etc.). Some take dpicra as=dpiocreia 
(‘winning the foremost place’ in respect 
to these laws): an impossible sense for 
it. dpecra might, indeed, be taken with 
T@vde as possessive gen.; ‘winning the 
best things belonging to these laws,’— 
their best gifts; those, namely, which 
they bring to those who obey them. But 
this would be somewhat forced. 

[ formerly understood :—‘in respect to 
these laws, prospering full well’: dpuora 
being then an adv., while depouévay is 
used as in Thuc. 2. 60 § 3 Kad@s.. pepduevos 
7O Kal? éavrdov: 5. 15 § 2 €D epdmevor: 
5. 16 § 1 €D gepbmevos &v orparnylacs. 
This view is recommended by the fact 
that depouévay dpiora then forms a clear 
antithesis to polpa..ovK év éoOAg BeBuo- 
av. But two points are against it. (r1) 


In L, the schol. on 1095 notices a v. /. éprorad for dpiora : 
For Avés, Gleditsch and Michaelis conj. rarpés. 


the schol. on 1097 
Wecklein 


L. Lange conj. kparos 7’ dpioreta 7’ evoeBeig : Nauck 
evoéBerap : 


Bellermann, émicrdra Znvds evdoéBevav. 


Tavde, as a genitive of relation, is some- 
what awkward; though we might com- 
pare Thuc. 3. 92 § 4 rod mpds ’AOn- 
valovs modéuou Kadt@s édéxer avTols % 
mons Kabloracba...7Hs Te ért Opdans 7 ap- 
6d0u xpynoluws Ee: and id. 1. 36 § 2 
Zixedlas kaN@s wapamov keira. (2) The 
poet’s usage, as we have seen, favours 
the other sense of @epopuévar. 

1097 tq Zyves eldoePela, ‘by thy 
piety towards Zeus’: for the objective 
gen., cp. O. 7. 239 Gedy evxator. The 
Mss. have Atés, against metre, just as 
in Zr. 956 they have rév Atds a&AKmov 
yévov. In both places, Zyvés, the cor- 
rection of Triclinius, seems the best. 
Here, indeed, to judge by a marginal 
scholium in L (cr. n.), Znvds may have 
been an old variant. The change of Znvds 
into Aids is such as might have been due 
to a slip of memory in actors, by whom 
the tragic texts had been much corrupted 
even before 330 B.c.—Recent criticism 
is inclined to suspect some deeper fault 
here (see cr. n.); but, as it seems to me, 
without good reason. 

1098—1383 Third érecédior. Or- 
estes and Pylades present themselves as 
Phocians, followed by two attendants 
(1123), one of whom carries a bronze 
urn. 

Orestes reveals himself to Electra, who 
gives utterance to her joy (1098—1287). 


— 
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the noblest renown, by thy piety toward Zeus. 


Enter ORESTES, with PYLADES and two attendants. 
Or. Ladies, have we been directed aright, and are we on 


the right path to our goal ? 


Cu. And what seekest thou ? 


come? 


With what desire hast thou 


Or. I have been searching for the home of Aegisthus. 

CH. Well, thou hast found it; and thy guide is blameless. 

Or. Which of you, then, will tell those within that our 
company, long desired, hath arrived ? 

CH. This maiden,—if the nearest should announce it. 

Or. I pray thee, mistress, make it known in the house that 
certain men of Phocis seek Aegisthus. 


1099 pds 6 r: 6p0&s 5 A, with most Mss., and Ald. In L the rst hand wrote 


6p0Gs only, and & was added by S. 


1101 icrop&] Schol. in L, yp. pacretw. 


1102 ddd’ ed 6’ L, with most Mss., and Ald.: 6p0as r (4\N’ 60’ being written over 


it in L? and Vindobonensis), ~ 


1107 parevovo’ r: wa..credovo’ L, a letter (v ?) 


' He then speaks of his plans. The 
Paedagogus enters (1326), and urges them 
to lose no more time. Orestes and Pyl- 
ades, with their attendants and the Paed- 
agogus, enter the house (1375). 

Electra, after a brief prayer, follows 
them in (1383). 

1098 f£. conkotcapev, z.c., from 
some one in the neighbourhood. These 
envoys from Strophius (1111) are not 
supposed to have travelled with the mes- 
senger from Phanoteus (670). The poet 
has skilfully varied the dialogue from the 
similar one in 660 ff. 

dp0as 0. The v. 7. 8 for 0’, though 
it has the better authority, is improbable 
here. For instances in which te can 
fitly be followed by 8€, see Ant. 1096 
(n.), 77. 143 (n.).—@v0a here = ‘whither’: 
Ph. 1466. 

1101 Aiyio8ov: for the constr., cp. 
Ph. 444 Totrov olod” ei fav Kupet; (n.)— 
@Knkev, ‘has fixed his abode,’—a light 
touch of dramatic irony, since his tenure 
of it is so nearly at anend. Plat. Legg. 
666 E ovK év aoreot KaTwKnKdrwy (but 
nomads). 

1102 aXQX, ‘well’: cp. 77. 229 GAN’ 
ed ev typeO’.— Xo ppdoas: cp. Pind. P. 
4. 117 Oduous marépwv.. | ppdooaté por: 
Aesch. Suppl. 492 dmdovas 5¢ ppdoropas 
7 éyxwplwv: Ken. Cyr. 5. 4. 40 dav 
ppacripa.—alypuos, z.c. ovK évoxos Snulg: 
schol. dmeurros. 

1103 f. tls..dpdceev dv; For the 


form of the request, cp. 660 (n.); O. C. 
70 ap’ dy Tis avT@ mopmrrods €& byGv pdbdor; 
For the doubled dy, 333 (n.). 

mo8eyiyv, passive, ‘desired,’ as in Ph. 
1445 (the only other place where Soph. 
has the word). Cp. 666 f., col pépwv 
jKw Néyous | 7dets. The Chorus are 
meant to understand that the arrival of 
the new comers has been expected, and 
will prove welcome, as confirming the 
news from Phocis. To the ear of the 
spectator 7rofewhy suggests the longing of 
Electra for her brother’s return.—xowv6- 
movv (found only here) recals «ouwéa)ouy 
(outlay) in Az. 872. 

1105 tov dyxtorov: 7.2., nearest of 
kin to Clyt. and Aegisthus; the Chorus 
do not surmise her relationship to the 
young Phocian. For the general masc., 
cp. 145, 1026. 

1106 10’, 6 yivar. As i was used 
in entreaty (O. 7. 46), it is not, in itself, 
abrupt; but the tone of the direction 
implies ignorance of Electra’s rank, and 
is thus in keeping with the part of the 
Phocian &évos. Orestes,—who thought 
that he recognised her voice when it was 
heard from within (v. 80), —can, of course, 
be in no doubt as to her identity. Verse 
1125 already indicates this. After v. 1148, 
at any rate, he would know the fact, if 
he had been so dull as not to discover it 
sooner. But he pretends not to know 
who she is until he hears her name pro- 
nounced by the Chorus (1171). 
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HA. 


SOPOKAEOYE 


> > (a) > 4, 
olpou Tdhaw, ov On Tol As BKOUT apLev 


Paps pépovres eepavy TEKLN PLA. ; 


OP. 


ovK olda THY anv Kdynddv’> add pot Jyepav 


LEO 


eetr” , Opéorou ETpopvos dyyeihau TEpL. 


HA. ri & cor, @ ce ; ws Bh UirepXeT at 


OP. 


poBos. 


péepovtes avTOU opLuKpa etpar’ ev Bpayet 


TEDXEL Oavovtos, Os opas, kopilopev. 


HA. 


ot yo Tdhawa, TOUT exe’ non oages 


T1I5 


TpOXeLpov dys, ws EOLKE, Sépkopat. | 


OP. etzrep 
TOO 
HA. 


TL KAales TOV ‘Opeoteiwy KaKar, 
os loft capa TovKEivou oTéyov. 

@ ele, dds vuv TOs dear, elrep TOOE 

KéxevOev avrov TEVXOS, eis _Xetpas, haBew, 


I120 


OTWS e“auTnv Kat yevos TO Tav OMoU 
&ov 70e Khavow KaTOOVpaLaL o7r08e. 


OL: 


HA. 


667, rrus éori, poo pEepovres: ov 
év Suoperel y ovo” emraur evra Ta. 
adv 7 didwy Tis  mpos aipatos Pvow. 
@ prrdrov pLvnjLetov dvOparrav epol 


ae ws 


1125 


puxis ’"Opéorov Aoutdv, ws o am éedTidav 
ovx avmep e&€reutov eioedeEdunv. 


being erased after a. 


1112—1114 These three vv. are rejected by A. Scholl. 


Nauck would re-write vv. 1113 f. thus: @avdyros avrod omixpd relpav’ év Kiree | cuexp@ 


pépovres, ws dpas, aplypeba. 
NKOMEV. 
Nauck writes d)yos. 


1114 koulfouev] Wecklein and Blaydes conj. mpoc- 
1115 of ya] ol éyw L (éya in a blot and erasure). 
1119 66s vuv Triclinius: 


1116 dx6os] 
dds viv most MSS., and Ald. 


1108 ov 8x 70d’: 
mol’ ws Pavoica; (n.). 

1110 f£. Tv ov KAnSdv: cp. Ph. 
1251 Tov gov od TapBS PbBov.—_Arpopros: 
see on 45. The name occurs nowhere 
else in the play. 

1113 f. dépovres, ‘carrying’ (in the 
urn), refers simply to the mode of con- 
veyance; Koptfonev, ‘we bring,’ expresses 
the care with which they perform their 
mission. In koulfw, ‘care’ is indeed 
the primary notion (cp. Koud%}): that of 
‘taking a thing to a place’ is secondary. 
pépw and xoulfw are similarly combined 
in Isaeus or. 8 § 24 (referring to a fu- 
neral): elceXOdv dé elow Kowlfery olos 
av, Exwv rods olcovras: ‘I was disposed 
to remove the body, having dearers with 
me.’ 

1115 f. 


cp. Zr. 876 od 5% 


Tour ékeiy x.7.A. Three 


modes of punctuation are possible; the 
first is perhaps the best, though the second 
is also satisfactory. (1) To place no point 
either after éxetv’ or after cagdés. ‘There, 
it seems, I clearly see that sorrow (=the 
sorrow which I foreboded) in your hands.’ 
cages is then equiv. to an adv. with 
dépxowar: and the combination of cadés 
with mpéxepov is like that in 77. 223 
745’ dvrimpwpa 59 co | Brérew mdperr’ 
évapyy. (2) To place a point after cadés. 
‘This is what I feared (éxetvo), now placed 
beyond a doubt; I see,’ etc. The only 
objection to this is that the words mpé- 
xetpov k.7.X. then become a little abrupt 
and obscure. (3) To place a point after 
éxetv’, and none after capés. ‘That is 
it; I now see clearly,’ etc. Cp. Ar. Av, 
354 TOUT éxelvo: mot diyw dSvarnvos; 
But this colloquialism, though used by 
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Ext. Ah, woe is me! Surely ye are not bringing the visible 
proofs of that rumour which we heard ? 

Or. I know nothing of thy ‘rumour’; but the aged 
Strophius charged me with tidings of Orestes. 

Ex. What are they, sir? Ah, how I thrill with fear! 

Or. He is dead; and in a small urn, as thou seest, we 
bring the scanty relics home. 

Er. Ah me unhappy! There, at last, before mine eyes, 
I see that woful burden in your hands! 

Or. If thy tears are for aught which Orestes hath suffered, 
know that yonder vessel holds his dust. 

EL. Ah, sir, allow me, then, I implore thee, if this urn 
indeed contains him, to take it in my hands,—that I may weep 
and wail, not for these ashes alone, but for myself and for all our 
house therewith ! 

OR. (¢0 the attendants). Bring it and give it her, whoe’er she 
be ; for she who begs this boon must be one who wished him no 
evil, but a friend, or haply a kinswoman in blood. 

| The urn is placed in ELECTRA’S hands. 

EL. Ah, memorial of him whom I loved best on earth! 
Ah, Orestes, whose life hath no relic left save this,—how far 
from the hopes with which I sent thee forth is the manner in 

which I receive thee back! 


1124 In L the Ist hand wrote éra:re? réde: a later hand has added ra in a com- 
pendium above é. 1125 ¢vow] Deleting this word, Frohlich would change 
tts to tls éorw: Nauck, to épv zs: Autenrieth, to rég@uxev. Jahn rejected the verse. 
1127 wuxfs ’Opécrou dourdv] Morstadt conj. opps 7 (woppfs Blaydes) ’Opécrov 


Aelwav’.—as o’ Brunck : ws MSS.—dm’ é\rldwy MSS. (written dm’ in A, as in Ald.): 7’ 


é\ridev Schaefer. 


1128 dyrep L, A, with most Mss., and Ald.: évmep- 


_ Eur. (Or. 804 rotr’ éxeivo, xrac@ érat- 
pous), seems too homely for the style of 
Sophocles. In 1178 we have merely 
768’ €or’ éxeivo: in O. C. 137 66’ éxetvos 
ey. 

mpoxepov, ‘ready in the hand’: PA. 
747 mpdxepov et tL cot, Téxvor, mapa | 
Elpos xepotv (n.).—dyx Qos, z.2., the urn, 
but with ref. to the figurative sense, 
‘woe’ (cp. 120, 204): Amt. 1172 7h O 
ad 765’ dxOos Bacthéwy jes pépwy ; 

1120 «kékev@ev, trans., as in ZZ. 22. 
118 dcc0a mrédus Oe Kéxevde, and Od. 
3. 18 wir évi ornbeoor KéxevOe (the only 
Homeric examples of this perf.). In 
Attic it is elsewhere intrans. 

1122 Cp. Aesch. P. VY. 637 ws Ta- 
Tmokhadoa Karodvpacba THxaSs. 

1123 ff. 86rte (airy), WTIs éort: cp. 
Ant. 35 ds dy rotrwv re dpa, | povov mpo- 
KetoOar (n.).—ématretrat: the only in- 


stance of the midd.: in O. 7. 1416 and 
O. C. 1364 we have the ordinary act. 
form. In dmaurety, too, the midd. forms 
are avoided.—rpds atparos: cp. Az. 1305 
Tovs mpds aluwaros: Arist. Pol. 2. 3, § 7 
(cuyyéverav) 7} mpds atwaros } Kar’ olkesd- 
Tyra Kal Knielav.—vow: cp. 325 n. 

1127 £. Wuxys “Opéctov Aourroy, 
lit., ‘remaining from the life of Orestes.’ 
—dn édirl8wv, far away from my hopes, 
contrary to them: cp. Apoll. Rh. 2. 863 
pdda todddv am’ édXrldos érdeTo vécTos. 
So amo d6&ns, contrary to expectation 
(ZZ. 10. 324, Od. 11. 344): a&rd Oupmod, 
unpleasing to one (//. 1. 562): ovK amd 
yvepns, not unwisely (7%. 389): and often 
ovK amd Tpdrov, not unreasonably: odk 
amd Kalpod: ovK ard oKOTOD. 

Then odx dvaep (if sound) is best ex- 
plained as standing, by attraction to é)- 
midwyv, for ox alomep: and the sense is: 
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vUV Lev yap ovder 6 ovTa. Baoralo Xepow: 


Od pov Sé o, @ Tat, Naprpov eféreuys eyo. 
ws _apehov nape €KALTELV 


1130 
Biov, 


mpw és Env oe yatav exméurar yepouw 
Krépaoa Towde kavacdoacbar povov, 

A ec 
omws Oavav execoo TH TOP Nyepa, 


4 y) \ > \ ta 
TUBav TaTpwov KoLWOoY ELAnXws pEpos. 


1135 


vov © é€ktos olkwv Kaml yns adddAns duyas 


KaKOS daradou, ons KaoLyyyTns 


Oixa: 


KOUT €D pido xepoly yn Tddaw eyo 
Aout pots o exdopune ovTe Tappd€xTov TUpos 


avehounv, ws elkds, aOdrov Bapos. 


II40 


adn’ év E€vavou xepot Kyndevdeis Tadas 


Hara 


womep r.—éééreumov made in L from eicéreumrov, — being in an erasure. 


1129 £. Nauck rejects these two vv.—ovdév dvta] odd& ao’ bvra A (cod. Abbat. Flor. 


2788), and so Blaydes. 


the later Mss. 


—‘In a manner how contrary to my 
hopes—not with those hopes wherewith 
I sent thee forth—have I received thee 
back.’ The notion of contrariety is thus 
expressed twice over; first by a7é, then 
by ovx. If this is awkward in grammar, 
yet it has a certain pathetic emphasis. 

Other possibilities are the following. 
(1) Keeping both otx wyrep and am’, 
to take dm’ éd\mléwy as=‘with hopes.’ 
The prep. would then be used as when 
it denotes a resource: 1378 ad’ wy exouue : 
Thuc. 1. 91 § 7 ard dytirddov mapa- 
oxevjs. (Observe that in 7%. 667 am’ 
é\mldos xadjs is not really similar; it 
means, ‘as the oztcome of a fair hope.’) 
The prevailing usage of dré condemns 
this view. 

(2) Still keeping od*x cvmep, to change 
am’, with Schaefer, to um. Cp. Eur. 
Hec. 351 €OpépOny édrldwy xaddv tro. 
This is possible; though dé, when thus 
used, commonly denotes an external ac- 
companiment (77. 419 n.); as, indeed, 
even in “ec. /.c., the hopes are not 
merely Polyxena’s own, but those of her 
friends. Further: ws o am’ édrldwy— 
amé meaning ‘contrary to’—strikes the 
note of despair more forcibly. 

(3) Keeping dm’ as=‘contrary to,’ 
to alter ody wyzep either to odx Svamep 


1181 The scribe of L wrote wdedor : 
altered it to @pedeo, a v. 2. found in the Vindobonensis, Harl. 


a late corrector has 
, and a few more of 


1133 A late corrector of L has written » over xAéWaoa and oa 
over kavacwoacOa, wishing to read k\éWacar. 


Kavacdoacay (!). 1135 &i\nxos] 


or to obx &omep. Each of these occurs 
in one or more of the later Mss., though 
probably either by conjecture or by error. 
Of the two, odx wozep gives the simplest 
sense, while odx dv7ep is perhaps superior 
in vigour and pathos. 

On the whole, I retain the traditional 
reading, though not without a suspicion 
that either dx’ or dyiep is unsound. 

1129 f. vov piv yap «.7.A. The 
schol. on 1126 quotes //. 19, 288 (Briseis 
mourning Patroclus): ¢wov uév oe edeurrov 
éyw krtolnOev lodca, | viv dé ce TeOvydta 
Kixdvouae (from which Hermann infers,— 
surely somewhat fancifully,—that the 
schol. read odx dvrep in 1128).—ov8ev 
évTa: cp. 1166 7d under. —)aparpov refers 
to the bright light of life in the young 
faces Cp xOn7ier apmpds @omep Suarez 
Eur. Jom 475 rékvwr ols dv...ddurwoer 
év Oadduows | ...veavldes §Bac. Nauck 
brackets these two vy., because (1) Aap- 
mpov is strange; and (2) the verses are 
irrelevant to the ‘hopes’ mentioned in 
1127. But the fitness of Aaumpdy, as 
poetically used here, is precisely that it 
suggests the bright promise of the life on 
which those hopes rested. 

1131 ff. as ddhedov: cp. Zl. 3. 428 
ws Wperes av7bd d\éoOa. With Homer, 
ws and ail@ are alike frequent in this 
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Now I carry thy poor dust in my hands; but thou wert radiant, 
my child, when I sped thee forth from home! Would that I 
had yielded up my breath, ere, with these hands, I stole thee 
away, and sent thee to a strange land, and rescued thee from 
death ; that so thou mightest have been stricken down on that 
self-same day, and had thy portion in the tomb of thy sire! 

But now, an exile from home and fatherland, thou hast 
perished miserably, far from thy sister ; woe is me, these loving 
hands have not washed or decked thy corpse, nor taken up, as 
was meet, their sad burden from the flaming pyre. No; at the 
hands of strangers, hapless one, thou hast had those rites, and 


elhnpas E. 1136 «di made in L from kazo, 1139 ovrpots o’] L, 
with most Mss. and Ald., omits o’: which Pal. and L? preserve.—L has traces of 


erasure in the up of rrupdc. 
1141 f&aor] Févqior L. 


1140 £Bdpos] Nauck and Autenrieth conj. déuas. 


phrase: Attic usage prefers ei@’ (1021), 
though ws also occurs (as in Ar. Ran. 
955, Eur. /oz 286). The simple wdedov 
stands in O. 7. 1157, and with uy in Pr. 
969, Tr. 998. 

The v.2, dedes is excluded by Krap- 
aoa, since we should then require (éxé) 
kdéWaoay: it would also forestall v. 1134. 
Electra’s self-reproach is that her action, 
without ultimately saving his life, de- 
prived him of funeral rites at home. She 
goes on to lament that she herself had 
not rendered those rites (1138 ff.). That 
regret might seem inconsistent with her 
wish in 1131; but it represents a separate 
thought which rises in her mind as she 
pictures him perishing among strangers. 

totvde, the fem. form in Attic inscrip- 
tions (O. 7. 1462 cr. n.).—Kdvarocacbar, 
‘rescue’: so the act. in O. 7. 1351 dé Te 
pobvou | épputo kavéowoe. The word means 
esp. to ‘recover’ what has been lost. 
Her. 3. 65 un 6é dvacwoapévorot Ti ap- 
Xv, und emixerphoacr dvacwrew.—dovov : 
cp. It. 

1134 f. déws..ékeiro, lit., ‘in order 
that thou mightest have lain’: see on 
O. T. 1319 tv’ # Tupdés TE Kal KMbwy wy- 
dév, and 2b. 1392 ws era pjrore K.T.A.— 
TopBov matpwov: cp. n. on 893. 

1136 gvyds: as Clyt. says (776 f.), 
guyas | dmegevodro: and Electra (865 ff.), 
Eévos | drep éuav xepGv | ...xéxevdev. 

1138 éy, instrumental (Azz. 764 n.). 
dior, as opp. to Eévaroe (1141). Cp. 
Pope’s Zlegy, vv. 47 ff.: ‘What can atone, 
oh ever-injured shade! | Thy fate un- 
pity’d, and thy rites unpaid? | No friend’s 


complaint, no kind domestic tear | Pleas’d 
thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful 
bier. | By foreign hands thy dying eyes 
were clos’d, | By foreign hands thy decent 
limbs compos’d, | By foreign hands thy 
humble grave adorn’d, | By strangers 
honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d!’ 

1139 dovtpois o ekdopyo’: not 
merely, ‘honoured with washings,’ but 
rather, ‘washed and dressed’ for the mpé- 
Oeots. The sense is thus the same as in 
Ant, goof. davévras airéoxep buds eye | 
éovoa Kakoopnoa. For xoopeiy in ref. to 
funeral rites, cp. 1401: Ant. 395 Tddov | 
koou.00ca (‘showing grace to the dead’— 
by sprinkling dust and pouring libations). 
Similarly O. C. 1602 ovrpots ré vw | éo- 
Onrt 7’ eEnoxnoay. Isaeus or. 8 § 22 Aey- 
ovans Ore Bovdotr’ dv adTH To cGua 7 éxel- 
vou gupmeTtaxetpl feo bau (referring esp. 
to the washing of the corpse) med’ quay 
kal Kooujoa. Lucian De luctu 11 men- 
tions washing, anointing with perfumes, 
crowning with flowers and dressing. 

1140 dbAvov Bapos, the calcined bones. 
So in Z/. 24. 793 (at Hector’s funeral), 
when the body had been burned and the 
pyre quenched with wine, daréa NevKa 
éyovto Kaclyvnrot 0 érapol re. They 
then place them in a Adpvaé or urn, which 
is laid in a grave (kderos), and over this 
a mound (ofa) is raised. 

1141. é& févator xepol Kndevdels: 
cp- Demades vrép rijs SwOexaerlas § g (in 
Baiter and Sauppe’s Oratores Aitict, vol. 
Il. p. 314) xiAlwv raph “APnvaluy pwap- 
Tupel wor, KnOevOEtoa Tats THY évav- 
Ttlwvy xepoly (a reminiscence of this 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


pUKpos TPOoHKeEls oyKos €v OpPLKP@ KUTEL. 
olor Tdhawa 7s eens Tahar Tpopns 
dvahedyrov, THY eyo Oc’ appt col 


TOV@ _yAuKet Tapeoxov. 


pT pos ov f 08a paddov 


eyo & ddehdy cot Tpoonvddpny ael. 
vov & exh€houte TavT é&v 7mHEpY pug 


Pavovrt ovv col. 


Oven’ omrs 8B Bn Kas. 


yehaor om XOpot- patverar & vp noov”ns 
EATNP AULNTWP, 7S €uol ov ToA\aKis 


pnpas hd bpa Tpourrewmres ws pavovpevos 


TYLWPOS AUTOS. 


daipwv 0 ads TE Kapos e€adetdero, 

4 > ® / id > \ , 
6s & @O€ por TpovTeper avTi pirtdrys 
poppyns omodov TE Kal oKLav avwdedn. 


¥ 
OLl“OL MOL’ 


@ S€uas oixtpdov, hev fev. 


be , ¥ 
@ deworTaras, OLLLOL LOL, 


1142 wxpos.. 
1146 f. 


.mikp@ Suidas s.v. dykos. 


Nauck would reduce these two vy. to one, thus: 


oure yap TOTE 1145 
Kapov pidros, 
oud ol Kat otKov joa, ax éy@ Tpopes, 
TavTa yep owvapTacas II50 
olxeTae marrp * 
, 
tek eyo aot: ppovdos avtTos et Oavev: 
Mas 
dha tavf o dvatvy7s 
1160 
1145 apécxov] Nauck conj. mapeixov. 
Luntpds ov vy’ eldxes 
1148 co 


pacrév, ad’ éya Tpopos (changing ovre to ovdé or od 7 in 1145). 
L (with 7, indicating oy, written above by the 1st hand): 
Ald.-—mpocnvidunv L (made from mpoonvddunv), A, etc.: 


1150 davdévri] Oavdvra IT. 


verse?). Kaibel Epigr. Gr. 604. 3 Mapk- 
savds dé pw Maye Kar éxjdevoev.copr- 
Kpos..dyKos : cp. 758 n. 

1143 ff. THs épis.. Tp. dvwodedrrov: 
for the order of words, cp. 133 n.—rap- 
€eyxov, not mapetyov, because she is 
looking back on a closed chapter of her 
life. 

1146 7 Kdpov: for the redundant 
Kal, see on O. C. 53 ba’ olda Kaya. —Hh- 
tpos..dtdos, her ‘dear one,’ ‘darling.’ 
The objections made to los, on the 
ground that it must mean ‘friend,’ illus- 
trate the danger of identifying a word 
with its conventional equivalent in another 
language. The conjectures are all bad 


oot A: ot IT, etc., and 
mpoonvddunv r and Ald. 


1152 7ré0vyx’ eyes go. MSS. and Ald.—Erfurdt 


(ydvos, Oddos, Téxos, Pdos, and, worst of 
all, *pedos, z.e. OpeNos). 

The schol. on 1146 has, 7d 6é pldos avr 
épedos. But P. N. Papageorgius corrects 
dpedos to & Pldros (Scholia in Soph. Trag. 
Vetera, Leipsic, 1888). And this is con- 
firmed by the first part of the same 
scholium ; od« j00a THs wntpds aNAG wAr- 
Nov cal éwod: z.e., the scholiast under- 
stood, ‘for thou didst not belong to thy 
mother more than to me,’ and took pidos 
as=a vocative. 

1147 ot Kar’ otkxov, here=oi olkérat, 
as in 7%, 934 T@Y Kar’ olkov. In Aesch. 
Cho. 749 ff. it is a domestic, the tpodés, 
who dwells on her care for the infancy of 
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so art come to us, a little dust in a narrow urn. 

Ah, woe is me for my nursing long ago, so vain, that I oft 
bestowed on thee with loving toil! For thou wast never thy 
mother’s darling so much as mine; nor was any in the house 
thy nurse but I; and by thee I was ever called ‘sister. But 
now all this hath vanished in a day, with thy death; like a 
whirlwind, thou hast swept all away with thee. Our father is 
gone; I am dead in regard to thee; thou thyself hast perished : 
our foes exult ; that mother, who is none, is mad with joy,—she, 
of whom thou didst oft send me secret messages, thy heralds, 
saying that thou thyself wouldst appear as an avenger. But our 
evil fortune, thine and mine, hath reft all that away, and hath 
sent thee forth unto me thus,—no more the form that I loved so 
well, but ashes and an idle shade. 


Ah me, ah me! O piteous dust! Alas, thou dear one, 


wrote TéOvnx’ éyw* od Ppoddos etc., which Hermann and others adopt. Musgrave 
conj. Térnx’ éyw co (Frohlich, rérnk’ éyw* od). 1157 In La point (or letter?) 
has been erased after daluwy, and there is also an erasure at the second o of oéc. 


—ééageihero made in L by erasure from éfagelaro. 
tarov L, with no written above by the 1st hand. 


been erased before 6. 


1158 gATdr7s] puid- 
1159 orzodév| In L » has 


1160 olor por] of wor ol L, and so in 1162. 


Orestes. 7oav, sc. tpodol.—dddX eyo 
tpopés, sc. 7. [Not, eye (uev) rpodds, 
éyw 8 ddeAP).. rpornvdduny.] 

1148 ddedp7 col, rather than ddedgp7 
got, since a slight emphasis on the pron. 
better marks the reciprocity of affection ; 
‘J was thy nurse; and by thee I was ever 
called ‘sister.’’ He had other sisters, but 
it was she who stood in the child’s mind 
for all that ‘sister’ means.—mpoonvd- 
Spnv : cp. 274. 

1149 ff. éxdéddorre: 19 n.—Oavovrt, 
in its simple pathos, is better than the v./. 
Gavévta, for which Brunck quotes Eur. 
H. F. 69 Kal viv éxetva pev Oavdvr’ avér- 
TaTo.—ovvaptracas, like the more homely 
avd\daBev in O. 7. 971 (n.).—ObeAN’: ZZ. 
13- 39 proyl Toor dodrées He OvEANY. Y 

1152 rébvnK’ éyo ool: ‘I am dead in 
relation to thee.’ For Electra, this is 
another way of saying, ‘I am dead, so far 
as any aim or joy in life is concerned’; 
since the only hopes which made life 
tolerable to her were centred in her 
brother. See her words in 808 ff., ws w’ 
dmwdecas Saver | dmoomdcas yap K.T.A. 
For the dat. wot, cp. Ph. 1030 réOvnx’ 
tiv wdédar. These words are usu. written 
7tévynk’ éyd oor: but the enclitic co 
destroys the point. 

Others explain: (1) ‘I am dead decause 
of thee’; ‘thou hast been the death of 


me.’ The dat. is then like that in Az. 
1128 7@de 5’ olxouae (‘in his purpose, I 
am dead’). But this is less suitable to 
the context. (2) ‘I am dead to thee, as 
thou to me,’—z.e., we are now parted 
from each other by the barrier between 
earth and Hades.—-The objection to 
Tévynk’ éys od «.7.X. is that the unquali- 
fied ré6ynxa would be unfitting when a 
reference to actual death immediately 
follows. 

1154 ff. prjrnp duyrep: cp. O. 7. 
1214 Tov dyauov ydwov: Az. 665 a&dwpa 
dpa: Aesch. P. V. 544 dxapis xdpis.— 
as, ‘concerning whom,’ depends primarily 
on ¢djpas mpotreumes (cp. 317 n.), but 
also denotes the object of timwpds. It 
must not be taken with \d@pa: the mes- 
sages were of course secret; the point 
here is their tenor and their frequency. 
Cp. 169 f. 

1160—1162 oipor pol x.7.’. These 
three verses are divided as above in L, 
and now in most editions. Hermann 
wrote of po. | & déuas olxrpdv. | ped, 
ged. | & dewordras | of sor.—For ana- 
paestic verses inserted in dialogue, cp. 
Tr. 1081 alat, 3 rddas, alat, and zd. 1085 
dvat’ Atén, défar pw’, | & Acds dxrls, maicov. 
This is one of the traits from which it may 
be inferred that the Zlectra was a com- 
paratively late play. Cp. 1502. 
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meupbets kehev ous, pirral, @s Be dmaecas* 
dmaheras on7, @ Kactyvntov Kapa. 


Touyap ov déSau te és TO oov TOOE _oTeyos, 


1165 


THY pndev eis TO pndev, os ov ool Karo 


Valw 70 Nourov. 


Kal yap nvik not ave, 


Sov Gol peTELyov TOV icwv: Kal voy 7o8@ 
TOU cov Javovca pa drroheirer Bau Taov. 


tovs yap Gavdvras ovx Opa 
Ounrov mépuKas TaTpos, "HEKrpa, ppover 


ENCE 


AuTroUpEvous. lio 


Ovntos oy ‘Opéorns: Gore py Alav oreve. 
TAcWw yap pw TOUT dgetherar maletv. 


OP. 
eo ; 


pev pev, Ti deo; Tot Ao-yov apn avav 


_Kparety yap ovKere ydaoons ob. 


7/5 


HA. Tt oo Eres ays; pos Ti TOUT €imTa@v KUPELS ; 
OP. 7 aov To Kewov eldos “"Hdéxtpas 7dde ; 


11683 «xedeVPous] In L the final ¢ is from a later hand. 
1168 were?xoy made in L from kare?xov. 


1167 700] jc’ L. 
1169 In L the rst hand wrote uy 


amodelrecOa, but the initial a has been partly erased. mhé dmodelrecOa L?, 


bh éxrelrecOa I. 


1170 A. Zippmann, followed by Nauck, rejects this v. 


1173 Bergk and others reject this v., which Stobaeus AVYor. 118. 16 cites thus: 


keXevBovs, from Crisa to 
deworaras, since the expected 
avenger returns as dust. For the poetical 
plur., cp. 68 ratode rats dd0ts. The plur. 
might, indeed, mean the journey from 
Mycenae to Phocis, and the return; but 
this is less natural.—dardderas: cp. 808. 
—8yr: 842n. 

1165 f. tovydp od Séar pw x.7.d.: 
cp. Romeo and Fultet, act 5, sc. 3, 106: 
..‘I still will stay with thee, | And never 
from this palace of dim night | Depart 
again; here, here will I remain | With 
worms that are thy chamber-maids; O, 
here | Will I set up my everlasting rest’. 

my pndév, as in At. 1231 Tvd unddy = 
Tod Oavdvros.—r6 pyseyv also can be said 
of a person who is dead (Eur. fr. 522, 
quoted on. 244 fh), or doomed to death, 
Tr. 1107 kav 7 under 3: but here, follow- 
ing Thy under, it rather suggests the state, 
‘thy nothingness.’ On_ these phrases 
generally cp. Amt. 1325 n. 

1168 f. peretxov Tov iowy : cp. Dem, 
or. 21 § 96 Tav icwy peretxe Tots dAdots 
jutv.—py darodelreo Par: this mode of 
writing, which implies synizesis, is now 
more usual than sdzo- (crasis), or my 
*o- (prodelision): see n. on Ph. 782, 


1163 f. 
Mycenae: 


aronelrecOar=‘ to be left behind by,’ and 
so, ‘to be parted from,’ ‘deprived of”: 
Eur. ded. 35 mwarpwas ph amonelrecOar 
xOovés: Or. 216 Trav mply amorepGels 
ppevav. 

1170 tods. .Bavdytas x.7.\. This verse 
has been rejected (cr. n.) as a common- 
place not suitable here. But it is surely 
one which might naturally occur in any 
utterance of weary despair. It closes her 
lament with a cadence like that which we 
find twice elsewhere near the end of a 
speech: O. C 955 @aveiv’ OavéyTwy 8 
ovdév adyos dmrerac: Ty. 1173 Tols yap 
Bavovor wox os ov a porrylyperat. 

1171 £. Oyynrod x.7.d.: ‘as thy father 
was a mortal, so his son, thy brother, 
was but mortal also’: with Ovnrds supply 
jv.—dpover, ‘bethink thee’ (not, ‘be 
patient’),—Nauck would change réguxas 
to yey@oa, and O@ynrbs 8 to Gavdyr’, be- 
cause (1) it is ‘absurd’ to calla dead man 
Ovnrés: (2) it is no comfort for Electra 
that her father was mortal: and (3) the 
parenthetic ppover is unusual. 

1173 mao ydp jpiv. Bergk rejects 
this verse, thinking that it was probably 
interpolated from Euripides (cp. Alc. 419 
os raow nu KaTOavety dpetherar, and 2d. 
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sent on a dire journey, how hast undone me,—undone me 
indeed, O brother mine! 

Therefore take me to this thy home, me, who am as nothing, 
to thy nothingness, that I may dwell with thee henceforth below ; 
for when thou wert on earth, we shared alike; and now I fain 
would die, that I may not be parted from thee in the grave. 
For I see that the dead have rest from pain. 

Cu. Bethink thee, Electra, thou art the child of mortal sire, 
and mortal was Orestes ; therefore grieve not too much. This is 
a debt which all of us must pay. 

Or. Alas, what shall I say? What words can serve me at 
this pass? I can restrain my lips no longer! 

EL. What hath troubled thee? 


OR. 
behold ? 


Is this the form of the 


Why didst thou say that? 
illustrious Electra that I 


*"Aptotopdvous Hodvtdou" 7d yap poBetobar tiv Odvarov dApos Todds’ | maow yap 


hutv Tor’ dpetherar wadeiv. 
play by Eur. 
and AlJd. 

by the rst hand: yrwyno T, L?, Pal. 


782). It is true that the comment of the 
Chorus on an actor’s speech is usu. 
limited to two verses. But we find three 
above, 369—371, and in O. 7. 1073— 
1075. Few will think with Dindorf that 
touT (=70 Oavety, implied in Ov7yrTds) is 
too obscure. 

1174 ded ged, rh éEw; Orestes, 
deeply moved, speaks to himself, though 
loud enough for Electra to hear. A 
similar ‘aside’ (if it can be called so) 
marks the crisis in the purpose of Neo- 
ptolemus, 72. 895 f.: NE. mamat> rf 
Onr’ dv Spww’ éyw robvO&de ye; PI. ri 
éorw, & wat; mot mor’ €&éBns oyy ; 

ASyov goes with moi, not with é&pr- 
xavav. Cp. O.C. 310 & Zed, ri heEws; rot 
ppevav éw, warep; Ph. 897 ovK ol8’ Gro 
Xp Tdmopov rpérev Eros. 

1176—1226 It is well to observe 
the delicately gradual process which leads 
up to the recognition. 

(i) 1176—r187. She is surprised that 
her woes should affect the stranger, and 
he hints that they are his own. (ii) 1188 
—1198. She is thus led to speak more 
in detail of her sorrows, and of her de- 
spair,—caused by her brother’s death. 
(iii) 1199—1204. He once more ex- 
presses his pity,—and this time in words 
which cause her to ask whether he can 


Polyidus, the legendary udv7is, was the subject also of a 

1174 dunxarav C (cod. Par. 2794): dunxdvwy the other Mss., 
1175 ydwoono made in L from yvéoons, with N and M written above 
1177 ’Héxrpas] Hréxrpa L (with o added 


be a kinsman. He does not give a direct 
answer, but inquires whether the Chorus 
are friendly, and is assured that they are 
SO. 
The preparation is now complete: the 
actual disclosure follows. (i) 41205-- 
1210. He asks her to give him the urn 
which is in her hands: she entreats that 
she may be allowed to keep it, and to 
pay it the last honours. (ii) '211—1217. 
He tells her that she ought not to mourn 
for her brother. ‘Why,’ she asks: ‘if 
these are his ashes?’ ‘They are not so,’ 
he replies,—taking the urn from her 
bands. (ili) 1218—r1221. * Where, then,’ 
she asks, ‘is his grave?’ ‘The living 
have no grave.’ ‘He lives?’ ‘Yes, —as 
surely as I live.’ 

1176 toyxes dAyos: cp. 897 eoyxov 
Qa0ua: and for the sense of the aor., 
1250, 1465. 

1177 «Aevov, as a daughter of the 
great Agamemnon, the names of whose 
children were widely known: so Tole, 
daughter of Eurytus, is kdépra apmpa 
kal kar’ dvoua kal piow (77%. 379). Cp. 
Ph. 575 65 00’ 6 kXewds cor PidoKT HTS, 
£éve.—Vhough joined with el8os, xdewvov 
should not be taken as referring to the 
fame of her beauty; it is equivalent to 
kAdewhs, by the common idiom (785). 
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HA. 
OP. 
HA. 
OP. 
HA. 
OP. 
HA. 
OP. 
HA. 
OP: 

HA. 

OP. 
HA. 
OP. 

HA. 
OP. 


Tols TOU; 


above the line by a corrector), I, L*. 
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705) €or exelvo, kal pad’ aBdiws €xor. 
oujot Tahaivns dpa Thode ouppopas. 

ov Sy Tor’, © fv, apd enol orévas tade ; 
a TO drips Kabews ebOappevor. 

ovrot mor aA\nv “we Svodnpets, féve. 
ped THS dvipov 8 vopLopov TE O7S Tpopys. 
zt oy Tor’, oO fev’, oo ETLTKOT@Y OTEVELS ; 
ds ovk ap 7dy Tar eHav ovdev Kaka. 

év T@ Sv€yvws ToUTO TaV elpn Levan ; 

opav ge TohXois cuTpeTove ay adyer wy. 

kal poy opas yé Tavpa Tov EuU@V KAK@D. 
Kal 7@s yevour’ dv tavd er éxGiw Bdéew ; 
OOovver eit Tots povedar ovvTpodos. 
7o0ev tovr éLeonpnvas KaKdr ; 
Tois matpds* elra totade Sovrevw Bia. 


tis yap o avdykn Hd tpotpémea Bporar ; 


1180 


1185 


1190 


1179 dpa L (from dpa), A: pa rr 


1180 ot) ri L, with ‘ov written above by the rst ad The schol. read od}: dpa 


od epi Exod ride ; 
two vv. are rejected by A. Schdll. 


But ri is the reading of most Mss., and Ald. 


1181 £. These 
1183 pods] Nauck conj. ¢roXjs. 


1184 ri pol mor’ L, but pol is partly erased, and AH written above by the rst 


hand. 


1178—1184 Bergk has an ingenious 
(though, I think, mistaken) theory con- 
cerning this passage. Seeing that v. 1180 
resembles v. 1184, he suggests that 1180 
was an inferior variant for 1184: and, on 
similar grounds, that 1183 was a feebler 
substitute for 1179. That is, there were 
two different texts of this passage. (a) 
In one of them, the better, verses 1180 
and 1183 were absent, and the rest stood 
in this order, 1178, t181, 1182, 1179, 
1184. (4) In the other, verses 1179 and 
1184 were absent, and the rest stood in 
this order, 1178, 1181, 1182, 1183, 1180. 
The present text arose from an attempt 
to harmonise the other two. 

We have only to read the dialogue 
with attention to perceive that this hyp po- 
thesis of variants is arbitrary. Verse 
1183 expresses sympathy in a more de- 
finite and emphatic manner than v. 1179: 
verse 1184 expresses surprise more directly 
and decidedly than v. 1180. There is a 
gradual accentuation of the stranger’s 
interest and of Electra’s perplexity. This 
development is the internal proof that 


tt pol wor’ Suidas (s. v. émrixordy) : 
rae 


tt di) wor’ A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


our text has not arisen from a ditto- 
graphia. 

1178 Kal paX: here, as in 1455, the 
xai=‘and’; sometimes, however, «ai 
pdda=vel plasime (cp. cai wodv, xai Nay), 
as in Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 36 dv@pcdwous..xai 
nada doxodyras Gpoviuous elvac. 

1179 radalyyns is better taken with 
cvpdopas than with cod understood. Cp. 
Aesch. Zh. 695 Tddaw’ dpa: Ch. RY 
méxOar tddaves. At. Q8o mor BSapeias 
dpa ris éu®s TUxns: where, as here, and 
2 O. T. 1395, O. C. 409, dea=simply 


pa. 

1180 ov 6 wor’, the reading of the 
scholiast, is clearly better than that which 
prevails in our MSS., tt djror’. It ex- 
presses her first feeling of surprise: she 
can hardly believe that his pity is for 
her. In 1184, on the other hand, té 5) 
wor’ is fitting: she has recognised the 
fact, and asks the cause. Cp. 1108. 

1181 drips, ruthlessly: cp. 444 n.— 
Kabéws, in the act. sense of ddeon, ‘dis- 
regarding the gods,’ ‘impious.’ Kinsfolk 
have wronged their kinswoman. Cp. 


CEL —«-——— § == 
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EL. It is; and very grievous is her plight. 

Or. Alas, then, for this miserable fortune! 

EL. Surely, sir, thy lament is not for me? 

Or. O form cruelly, godlessly misused ! 

EL. Those ill-omened words, sir, fit no one better than me. 
Or. Alas for thy life, unwedded and all unblest! 

EL. Why this steadfast gaze, stranger, and these laments ? 
OR. How ignorant was I, then, of mine own sorrows! 

EL. By what that hath been said hast thou perceived this ? 
Or. By seeing thy sufferings, so many and so great. 

EL. And yet thou seest but a few of my woes. 

OR. Could any be more painful to behold ? 

EL. This, that I share the dwelling of the murderers. 

Or. Whose murderers? Where lies the guilt at which thou 


hintest ? 


EL. My father’s ;—and then I am their slave perforce. 
OR. Who is it that subjects thee to this constraint ? 


1185 76, Heath and Brunck: dev Mss.—réy éuév] Purgold conj. raévie cdv.— 
ovdév] éy® L, partly erased: another early hand had written ovdév above, but this in 
turn has been erased. Tournier conj. ws ovdév (for otk ap’) On TOV éuav ey Kaxdv. 


1187 cé] ce MSS. 


1191 éeonjpynvas] L has the a in an erasure (from e). 


1189 10/0 é7r’ r: révéé7’ most MSS. (rGvdér’ L) and Ald. 


1193 The tst hand in 


L wrote yap (without o’): an early corrector has changed this to ydp o’.—dvdyxy r, 
and Ald.: dvdyxn L, with A, and most Mss.—zrporpéret] Reiske conj. mpoorpémer: 


124 d0ewrara: Antiphon or. 1 § 21 
abéws kal dkdeGs mpd Ths eluappyéevns Up’ 
Sy nKior’ éexpaHy Tov Blov éxderwr. 

1182 7 pe: Ant. 83 wh uo mpordp- 
Bec: ib. 736 7 y0l.—8vodnpets: cp. 905 
n. The schol. gives the sense rightly, 
Ta Otodnua TalTa & évyers Evol Kal ovK 
ddrAw Tivl apudce. For the fem. dAdAny, 
cp. 100. The words express, courteously, 
yet with a certain reserve and dignity, 
her surprise that a stranger should make 
the comment; €€ve is significant. 

1183 dybpdov, as her forlorn appear- 
ance shows (cp. 188 lAos olris avnp UTeEp- 
forarar: also 165, 962).—tpodys, way of 
life: Az. 499 dovNlay e&ew Tpopjy. 

1184 tl Sy mor’. 67, which the scribe 
of L appears to have regarded as the true 
reading (cr. n.), is slightly better here 
than pot, which would be an ethic dat. 
(‘I pray thee’: cp. 144): woe could not 
depend on émokoméy, which would re- 
quire the acc. The partic. is absolute 
(‘with this steadfast gaze’); it does not 
govern tl (as=‘with what meaning ?’). 

1186 év TQ. . Tov eipnpéver, ‘by means 
of what that has been said?’: cp. Plat. 
Prot. p. 324 E & TovTw..dbETaL | ATropla. 


se Vie 


1187 opav ct «.7.\. ‘What,’ she 
asks, ‘has quickened this sense of thy 
woes?’ ‘The sight of ¢hze,’ he answers. 
Clearly we must write ot, not oe: the 
antithesis with Tov éya@v (1185) requires 
it, and otherwise the point is lost. [A 
school ed. published by me in 1867 was 
the first, so far as I know, which gave cé. 
Mr Blaydes (ed. of 1873) approved this 
(p. 322), and adopted it.] 

éumpérovrav. Cp. Aesch. Ch. 17 
(Electra) rév0e. \uypq@ | rpérovcay: which 
refers to all the outward signs of grief, 
and not merely to dress. Aesch. Spd. 
116 (if sound) imréuoow éumperh (éudeph 
Tucker) (ca ybos pe Tid. 

1191 7éev, predicate: médev éorl 
TOUTO TO Kakov 6 éLeanjunvas; Cp. Ph. 26 
Toupyov ov wakpav éyers (n.). 

1192 ¢ita marks a further aggravation 
of her lot. His murderers though they 
are, she is their slave.—8ovAebw: 190 n. 

1193 dvdyxy..mpotpérea. Cp. ZZ. 6. 
330 nun év Oadrdum, eOedov 8 axel mpo- 
TpamécOa, ‘to turn forwards towards’ 
grief, and so, ‘to yield myself up to it.’ 
It seems possible that this Homeric use 
of the middle was that on which Sopho- 


Il 
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HA. EAT NP Kaetrau, pntpt & ovdev e€ucot. 

OP, 4 Space ; TOTEpA. xepolv, n ogy Biov ; 

HA. kat xepot Kat Adparor Kal TATW KaKots. 

Or ove ovmapy fav ovo 0 Koboov Tapa ; 

HA. ov 870: os nv yap. pow ov mpovlnkas omrodop. 
OP. o | Svororp, ws Opav o errouxTip maha. 


TOS 


HA. 
OP. 
HA. 
OP. 
HA. 
OP. 
HA. 
OP. 
HA. 


OP. ie Pye ed rey. 


Blaydes, mpooBadXet. 
1197 v5’ 6r: o8# OL. 
the first corrector, S. 


cots A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


cles modelled his use of the act. here. 
‘Who causes thee to yield to this neces- 
sity, —‘subjects thee’ to it? No dative 
occurs with this verb elsewhere; nor is 
any emendation probable. [I formerly 
understood, ‘zzpels thee with this neces- 
sity. But this is awkward: in Av, 
209 f. bs mdvras és médov Kdpa | vera 
poBw mpotrpeWev, the sense is, indeed, 
‘impelled,’ but the inf. aids it, as in O. Z. 
358 od yap mw’ dkovra mpotTpéyw Néyew.] 

1194 éficoi, trans., as in 738 and 
elsewhere in Sophocles: schol. od« toa 
mparre TH Tis pT pos évéuart. Cp. 77 
818 pndev ws Trexodca Spd. It is needless 
to assume an intrans. use here (‘resem- 
bles’). Such an use is generally recog- 
nised, indeed, in Thuc. 5. 71 § 2, and 
6. 87 § 5; though in each place it is 
possible to supply an acc. from the con- 
text. ] 

1195 xepolv, personal violence, hinted 
at in 627, gi2: Avpy Blov, in respect of 
food, lodging, dress, etc.; 189 ff. Cp. 
Tr. 793 \umavryny Blov. 

1197 otrapygav: cp. O. 7. 297 n. 


}eOvos Bporav vv io errouxTipas . OTE. 
pdvos yap yKw Toor cous dhyav Kakots. 
ov 7) Tot py Evyyers ELS Tobey ; 
eyo ppdoap’ av, el TO Tavd evvour Tapa. 
ahd’ é€oriv evvour, aoe Tpos | TLTTAS pets. 
pebes TOO dyyos VUD, ores 70 Tay sar 
pn OnTa mpos Oeav TOUTS pe epydon, 
mufov héyourte KOUX dpapryoer Torte. 

HY, Tmpos yevelon, ay) géhy Ta pidrrara. 
HA. @ tdhaw" eyo oéfev, 
"Opéora, THS ONS Eb OTEPHTOpaL Tadys. 


sented: 


1200 


1205 


12TO 


1196 zdow made in L from mac: by a late hand. 
1198 In L theo of rpov@nxac has been added by 
1200 vw T (Triclinius): 
moré] éué D (cod. Par. 2820): we ot Harl.: 


voy the other Mss., and Ald.— 
Blaydes writes ov je. 1201 rotor 


nals the 1st hand wrote Tote teow, and ? remains, 


1198 mpovOnKas, set before me, pre- 
cp. Az. 1294 mpobévr’ adekpo 
Oetrvov. 

1200 moré is right; the v./. éué was 
probably due to a fancied need for the 
pron., which, however, can easily be 
understood; cp. Ph. 8or eumpnoor (n.). 
If it were required, it would be simplest 
to read viv B. 

1201 roio. cots was the prevalent 
reading here, while tots toous can claim 
to be the original reading of L: but, in 
a case where confusion was so easy, the 
authority of our MSS. isnot great. In O. 7. 
648 mdperat oor has been made in L from 
mapevo’ too: and in Ar. Vesp. 747 Tots icous 
was a v. 4, for the true Toler cols. 

The word €vyyevijs in 1202 is the point 
which inclines me to prefer toto cots. 
If he had said tots toous,—‘ equal,’ or 

‘equivalent,’ woes,—that would have 
explained, indeed, why he should feel 
sympathy; but it would not have war- 
ranted the surmise that he was a kins- 
man, The objection that, with roicx cos, 
v. 1201 merely repeats 1200, is un- 


© 
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EL. A mother—in name; but no mother in her deeds. 
Or. How doth she oppress thee? With violence or with 


hardship ? : 


Ex. With violence, and hardships, and all manner of ill. 
Or. And is there none to succour, or to hinder ? 


EL. None. 


I had one; and thou hast shown me his ashes. 


Or. Hapless girl, how this sight hath stirred my pity ! 

Ex. Know, then, that thou art the first who ever pitied me. 
Or. No other visitor hath ever shared thy pain. 

EL. Surely thou art not some unknown kinsman? 

Or. I would answer, if these were friends who hear us. 

EL. Oh, they are friends; thou canst speak without mis- 


trust. 


OR. Give up this urn, then, and thou shalt be told all. 
EL. Nay, I beseech thee, be not so cruel to me, sir! 
Or. Doas I say, and never fear to do amiss. 

EL. I conjure thee, rob me not of my chief treasure ! 


Or. Thou must not keep it. 


EL. Ah woe is me for thee, Orestes, if I am not to give 


thee burial ! 


but a corrector has placed a circumflex over the third 1, indicating roto. cotc. 


1205 vw Monk (Mus. Crit. 1. p. 212): 
with most mss., and Ald.—zroré] Wecklein conj. 7éée. 


vov MSS. 


1207 .fod r: melfov L, 
1208 px ’Eé\yn MSS. 


{un *éXns cod. Mon. 313), Ald., and Eustathius p. 129. 15: mw’ é&éAy Elmsley. 


1210 é crephooua] borepjooua r. 


founded. He fities her woes, he says, 
because he feels them (ddyGv). Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 222 (shortly before the dva- 
yy wpiows): HA. add’ év Kakoior Tots Emots 
yerav Oédes;| OP. Kdv rots euots ap’, 
elep vy ye Totou cots. While preferring 
Totat gots, however, I recognise that ro7s 
gots is also quite tenable. 

1203 10 réySe=alde. Cp. Plat. Legg. 
p- 657 D ol wev véo...7d dé TOY mpeo- 
Burépwv. 

1205 yvy refers to the assurance just 
given, mpos musras épeis: it is clearly 
better than viv. 

1207 mQov: cp. Zr. 470 mifot re- 
yovon. L, with most mss., has te(@ov: 
see on 1015. 

1208 pds yevelov: a formula of 
solemn appeal, accompanied, perhaps, by 
the gesture of raising her right hand 
towards his face. In //. 1. 500 f. Thetis 
clasps the knees of Zeus with her left 
hand, and places her right under his 
chin. The same two acts of supplication 
are associated in Eur. H. J. 1207, Andr. 
573, etc. Cp. Hec. 344 py cov mpooblyw 
yeverddos. 


The reading of the Mss., pay EéAq, is 
stronger and more pathetic than p’ é€€Ay: 
and we is easily understood. For the re- 
iterated uj, cp. O. C. 210 wh, wn Ww dvépn: 
At. 191 ph, bh, dvae,.. | ..Kaxay parw 
dpy.—e§éAn, properly, ‘take out of my 
keeping,’ while a4~é\y would be simply 
‘take away from me.’ So Her. 3. 137 
éEaipeDévres Te Tov Anuoxndean Kal Tov 
yathov .. dmraipebévres.—ta pi\tara : cp. 
O. C. 1110 éxw Ta pidrar’ (his daughters) : 
Ph. 434 o00 warpos qv 74 pldrara, (Patro- 
clus). 

1209 ov hyp éedoav. Cp. Px. 816f. 
PI, wédes, wébes pe... | NE. ob pip’ édoew. 
He approaches her; she clings to the urn, 
and at v. 1216 is still holding it; then his 
words, AX’ ovK ’Opéarou (1217), reconcile 
her to parting with it, and he gently takes 
it from her hands. 

The division of the trimeter (av7:AaB7) 
marks agitation, as again in 1220—1226, 
1323, etc. Cp. also O. 7. 624, O.£. 722, 
Ps 54, etc. 

Tddaw éya wélev: cp. Zr. 972 olpoe 
é€yw oot pédeos. 


1210 ec orepyoopar. For ef with 
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OF: 
in Bate 
OF; 
HA. 
OP, 
HA. 
OF, 
HA. 
OF; 
HA. 
1s BAW 
HA. 
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evdgnpa paver: mpos dikys yap ov orevers. : 
TOS TOV Bavdve’ adeddov ov dikn oréva ; 
ov GOL TpoonKe THVOE TpoaTpavely patw. 
ovTas ATYLOS ele TOU TOV] KOTOS 5 
dT UyLos ovdevos ov: Tovto 8 ovyxi cov. 
elirep Ya ‘Opéarov cape Bacrale 700€. 
ah’ ovK ‘Opéarov, ayy Moyo y HoKnpEVoOV. 
Tov 8 éor exeivou TOU Tahavid pov Taos ; 
ovK core Tov yap Cavros ovK eat tapos. 
TOS clas, 3) Tat ; GP; _Wevdos ovdev ov eyo. 1220 
v7] on yap av np 3 OP. etzep euvyds y eye. 

nH yap ov KEWOS 5 OP. THVOE TpooBréepaca pov 


i215 


odpaytoa marpos exual ei cadyn eyo. 


1215 rovro & ovxl cdv.] In L there is an erasure over these words: a marginal gloss 


explains them by ov ool mpooyjKe. 
1216, also refers to them. 
Morstadt would write rdde ; 


The gloss aA’ éudv, written between this v. and 
1216 Baordgw made in L from Bacrdow.—rdée. } 
1217 ovx] InLthex has been added (or made from ¥ ?) 


fut. ind., expressing a matter of grief or 
indignation, cp. PA. 988 (n.), el w’ otros éx 
Tov cay amdterat Bia.—rTadns, ‘ sepulture’ 
(not ‘sepulchre,’ rdpov, 1169),—7.e., the 
privilege of depositing the urn in a tomb : 
see 1140n. At v. 760 it is said that 
the ashes are sent, dws marpwas TUuBov 
éxaxn XOGoves. 

1211 eddypa pdver. He means that 
it is bUog@nmov to speak of the living as if 
they were dead (59n.). This is the earliest 
hint of the truth,—a hint which she, of 
course, cannot yet seize. She interprets 
his first phrase by the second, mpos dns 
yap ob oréves, as meaning that for her it 
is not right to lament. Cp. O. 7. 1014 
mpos dikns obdéev Tpéuwy (n.). 

1213 ot cor mpooyKer: not ov col: 
the stress is on the verb: ‘it is not meet 
for thee (or for any one) to speak thus.’ 
The pron. can be enclitic, though in a 
place which would usu. give emphasis : 
cp. O. Z. 800 kal co, ytvat, Tadnbes 
étep, —THvde mpordwveiv par (airdv), 
to apply this epithet to him, viz. davdyra, 

1214 druos.. tod “reBvndros : cp. 
Aesch. Ch. 295 mavtwv 8 dripov Kdpidov 
Ovyckew xpbvy. ‘Am I so contemned by 
the spirit of my dead brother,’ she asks, 

‘that my lament would be displeasing to 
him?’ Cp. 442 ff. 

1215 By ovSevds he avoids either ac- 
cepting or correcting reOynxdTos.—rodTo 


8 odxl wov, ‘but this (7d orévew) is not 
thy part,’—not the thing which it is right 
for thee to do. Cp. 1470 ovx éudv 74d’, 
a\AG ody, x.T.A.: Aesch. Zh. 232 odv & 
ad 7d ovyav: and O. C. 721 (n.). [Not: 
‘but this thing (the urn) does not concern 
thee,’—as some explain. ] 

1216 Bacrdt : cp. 905 n. 

1217 wArjv Ady y yoKnpéEvoy, lit., 

‘except so far as it has been dressed up 
in fiction.’ _#oKnuévoy is a metaphor from 
dress and ornament: cp. 452: Aesch. 
Pers. 182 wémNovoe Ileporkots yoxnuévn. 
The schol. indicates, but dilutes, the sense 
by xarecxevacuévoyv. For mdxjv..ye, cp. 
Ph. 441 wolov dé robrou wry vy’ ’Odvoecéws 
Epets ; 

1218 tov radatrdpov. She infers 
that his true ashes rest elsewhere,—among 
strangers; and that she has missed even 
the consolation of placing them in a tomb 
(1210 n.). Thus her former thought 
(1138 ff.) returns with increased bitter- 
ness. 

1220 @ mat. The change from & 
féve (t180, 1182, 1184, 1206) to this less 
formal mode of address marks her first 
flash of hope. It is like the change from 

& Eve to ® réxvoy which marks the j joy of 
Philoctetes when he finds that his visitor 
is a Greek (P. 236). For mais applied 
to a young man, cp. 455: 1430 (where 
Electra addresses Orestes and Pylades as 
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Or. Hush!—no such word!—Thou hast no right to 


lament. 


EL. No right to lament for my dead brother ? 

Or. It is not meet for thee to speak of him thus. 

EL. Am I so dishonoured of the dead ? 

OR. Dishonoured of none :—but this is not thy part. 

EL. Yes, if these are the ashes of Orestes that I hold. 
Or. They are not; a fiction clothed them with his name. 


[He gently takes the urn from her. 


EL. And where is that unhappy one’s tomb? 
Or. There is none; the living have no tomb. 
EL. What sayest thou, boy? Or. Nothing that is not 


true. 


EL. The man is alive? Or. If there be life in me. 


EL. What? Art thou he? 


Or. Look at this signet, once 


our father’s, and judge if I speak truth. 


by an early corrector. 


avnp L, etc., and the edd. before Brunck. 


1220 © mat] Nauck conj. & ray. 


1221 dvi] 
1222 pocBdé~aca L, with most 


MSS.: mpooBdépouoa r (which Dind. by an oversight ascribes to L). Meineke 


& matdes): Ph. 1072 85° éorly hudry vav- 
xpdrwp 0 mais (Neoptolemus). It might 
perhaps be thought that the word is scarce- 
ly fitting in the mouth of a maiden who 
is only a few years older than the youth 
to whom shespeaks. But it seems natural. 
A sister who has had the care of a younger 
brother is apt to feel the interval of age 
between herself and his contemporaries 
as greater than it really is.—Nauck, 
who thinks 6 ma? ‘impossible,’ would 
write @ Tay. 

1221 dvip, following & zra?, beauti- 
fully suggests how, in Electra’s yearning 
imagination, the youthful brother, the 
hope of their house, had long been in- 
vested with heroic might. 

1222 £. rHvde...chpayida. There is 
no hint that Electra’s memory had been 
awakened by anything in his appearance, 
or by his voice; and the mere possession 
of the ring was no proof. Musgrave, 
indeed, notes the view, accepted by 
Dacier and Boissonade, that the sdpayis 
marpods is a congenital mark ; as Cedrenus 
(p- 135 A) mentions 7d IIeAdmecov rob 
yévous onwavtpoy thy édalay, seen by 
Iphig. on Or.’s right shoulder. But this 
is fanciful. A Greek audience was wholly 
uncritical in such a matter, so long, 
at least, as the old feeling for the heroic 


legends existed. It is remarkable how 
swiftly Sophocles glides over the incident, 
as if conscious that the onuelov was little 
more than conventional. The onueta of 
Aeschylus are of a like order,—the lock 
of hair, like Electra’s own ; the foot-prints, 
symmetrical with hers,—and the early 
work of her hand at the loom: but 
Aeschylus at least treats them in a 
thorough: and deliberate manner (Cho. 
168—234). It is Euripides, the inno- 
vator on the myths in form and spirit, who 
invents something more plausible,—the 
scar over one eyebrow of Orestes, caused 
by a fall in childhood (Eur. £7. 513573). 
Nauck would re-write the vv. thus: 
—HA. 7 yup od xKeivos; OP. éxual’ ef 
cap rAéyw. | HA. chpayida marpds OP. 
thvde mpooBrérove’ &Ope. He holds that, 
since every other verse from 1220 to 1226 
(inclusive) is divided between two speak- 
ers, v. 1223 must be so divided also. But 
there was no ‘rule’ of this kind. See O. 
C. 1439—1442 ILO. pu} rol pw? ddvpov. AN. 
kal rls dy o” Opudmpevov | els rpotmrov" Avdnv 
ob Karacorévot, kdor; | ILO. ef xp, Oavob- 
pat. AN. wh aby’, dd’ enol riOo%. | ILO. 
wh met? & ph Set. AN. dvorddawd rap’ 
éyw. His other argument is that the test 
is more satisfactory if chosen by Electra, 
instead of being proffered by Orestes. 


OTp- 
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HA. @ 
HA. 
HA. 
HA. 


dD dittarov das. 


Exo O€E Xepoiv ; 
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OP. pidraror, CULPApTUpa. 
o pbeyp’, adixor ; OP. pneer ddhobev 7p. 
OP: os Ta doin’ exous ael. 

@ pidraras yuvatkes, @ monirioes, 


1225 


opar ‘Opéorny TOVOE, pnxavaior pev 
Gavovra, vov dé pNXavats CET WOPEVOV. 


XO. 


opaper, a Tat, Kart ouppopatot Has 


yeynOos éprre SdKpvov oppatov azo. 


HA. 


ia) yovat, 


2-yoval cwpatwv uot pirtaror, 


3 ewodeT dptios, 


4 epnuper , rer’, cide? ous expricere. 


5 Ta pec per" did oly €xovoa TpocpeEveE. 


OP. 
HA. 
OP. 
HA. 8 


6 TL om EOTW ; ‘ 


ili yuvarKav ov el. 


conj. pate eg er Morstadt conj. joc. 


OEP’ : 
(from )?). 


WAS AS 


7 ouyav GUE OR, a) TUS evdobev Kop. 
adn’ ov pa THY adpyntov aitv “Apremw 

9 TO0E peer ov ToT afiwow TpéraL 

10 TEpir cov dx Gos evdov 


1240 


1225 «6 p0éypu’] Blaydes writes 


a conj. made also by Frohlich (d EAP’). — 087] L has 7 in an erasure 
1226 yepolv A, and Ald.: 


XEpoty L, with yp. xepot above the line : 


the later Mss. are divided. Neve conj. xeipov.—éyoro the rst hand in L (altered to 
éyeis by a late hand): éyes A, with most Mss., and Ald.: Kvitala conj. &’ eloael. 


1228 pdr’ L. 


1229 viv dé unxavats] Meineke conj. viv & od unxavats: 
Bergk, viv 6é pwodugavds.—cecwopévorv] cerwnévov Wecklein. 


(Cp. his Curae Epigr. 


1224 & pldrarov as. Cp. Ph. 530 
A) plrrarov bev Huap, notoros 6 avnp. 

1225 6 pOéypw. A beautifully natural 
expression of her new joy in his living 
presence. So the solitary Philoctetes 
welcomes the sound of Greek speech,—o& 
plrrarov povnua (Ph. 234). Cp. AZ. 14 
& pbéyw ’AOdvas. C. 863 (Oed. to 
Creon) & pbéyp’ dvadés.—pnkér’ ddAdoVev 
wvOn. Cp. 1474: O. C. 1266 raud wh ’E 
drwy rU0y. For unkér’, cp. Pind. O. 1 
114 unkére WamTawe Topo.oy. 

1226 éw...exous def. Cp. Eur. 2. 
578 & xpovm avels, | éxw o dédArrTws. 
OP. Ka& euod y’ exer xpdvw. 

1227 wodl(riBes: cp. 251 n.: 1413. 

1228 £. pyxavaior: as Hamlet (3. 4. 
188) is ‘mad in craft.’—oecwopévov: cp. 
60. Here the word implies, ‘brought 
safely home’ (77. 610 és dédmous | .. cw- 
dévr’). 


1230 f£. cupdopaior. Eustathius p. 
647-37: Kal} cum mopa dé od udvoy dto- 
Tpbmatos a\Ad Kal dyaO7, ws Sndol oly 
ddXows kal 6 elrdw em’ dyab@ 7d Erl cup- 
gopats yeynOds...d70. Ar. Eg. 406 
(from Simonides) rive mtv’ ért cumdopats. 
—yeynPos..8axpvov: cp. Anzt, 527 gid- 
ddepa katw Sdxpv’ elBouevn. 

1232—1287 A wpédos ard oKnyrijs 
between Electra and Orestes. Strophe, 
1232—1352,=antistr. 1253—1272 (averse 
being lost after 1264). Epode, 1273— 
1287. For metres see Metrical Analysis. 

1233 yoval copdrwv k.7.A. This 
phrase seems to gain in fulness and force 
if taken as meaning, ‘son of the father 
whom I so loved,’ rather than as a mere 
periphrasis for cwuara dlArara, ‘dearest 
of all men ever born’: the latter would 
be weaker than (e,%.) rékywy odv..6dl- 
mruxos youn (Eur, Med. 1136), though it 
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EL. O blissful day! Or. Blissful, in very deed! 

EL. Is this thy voice? Or. Let no other voice reply. 

EL. Do TI hold thee in my arms? 

Or. As mayest thou hold me always ! 

EL. Ah, dear friends and fellow-citizens, behold Orestes 


here, who was feigned dead, and now, by that feigning, hath 
come safely home! 

CH. We see him, daughter; and for this happy fortune a 
tear of joy trickles from our eyes. 


EL. Offspring of him whom I loved best, thou hast come Strophe. 
even now, thou hast come, and found and seen her whom thy 
heart desired ! 


Or. Iam with thee ;—but keep silence for a while. 

EL. What meanest thou ? 

Or. ’Tis better to be silent, lest some one within should 
hear. 

EL. Nay, by ever-virgin Artemis, I will never stoop to fear 


women, stay-at-homes, vain burdens of the ground! 


p: 60.) 
a few others. 


1230 opduev] 6p mer L (and similarly Ald., 6p pev): 
1232. L has /® yoval cwudrov éuol piirdrwv as a single v. 


6p wev T’ and 


After the first youal, a second yyoval has been added above the line by a later hand. 


The second yovai is omitted also by I’, and Ald.: 
Nauck conj. ia -yoval, | id owpdrwy K.7.d.: 
1235 7)éer’, elde8’] Heimsoeth conj. ede6’, etred’. 
1239 add ov, ray dpreuiy Trav alev ddujray L. 
After ov, wa is added in Harl., 
1242 yvvakiy dv del] L adds these words to "the preceding verse, 


MSS, 


éorly L (the v from a late hand). 
So A, with most mss., and Ald. 
ment. 


but is present in A, and most 
Blaydes, lw lw, | yoval TWUATO. 
1237 éorw A, and Ald.: 


and L?. See com- 


is tenable. In either case the use of the 
plur. cwyarwy instead of odparos (schol. 
dvtl Tob éuxod) is very bold, and seem- 
ingly unique. (Cp. 206, n. on Qavarous.) 
It is confirmed, however, by the fact 
that Latin poetry tolerates a correspond- 
ing use of corpora: Ovid Her. £pist. 
8. 113 male corpora tacta relinguo, the 
(living) body of Pyrrhus. (Conversely in 
Eur. Med. 1108 c@ua réxvov =2b. 1111 
cwpyara téxvwv.) The plur. certainly can- 
not be explained by supposing a refer- 
ence to Pylades also. 

1234 f. dptiws marks her sense of 
the sudden change from the despair 
which she was feeling but a few moments 
before.—ovs, meaning herself : for the 
plur., cp. O. T. 1184 Eby ols 7’ | od xpiv 
Ouida, ots TE w? odK 2c kravdv.—expyt- 
eve: Cp. 171. 

1236 ciy exovca: so Ph. 
ex ovrTes. 

1239 dd od pa x.7.’. Far the most 
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probable account of the text here is that 
an iambic trimeter was corrupted, first 
by an accidental transposition of words 
and then by attempted correction, into the 
form which appears in most Mss. (cr. n.), 
aN’ ob Tay” Apremw Tay aley ddujray. A 
strong argument for this is the antistro- 
phic verse, 1260, rls ow dv délav ye cov 
mepnv 670s : where dy, though omitted by 
the scribe of L, was supplied by another 
early hand, and appears in A, as in most 
other MSS., and inthe Aldine. The infer- 
ence is confirmed by the manner in which 
pairs of iambic trimeters alternate with 
lyrics throughout this strophe: 1235 f., 
1243 f., 1251 f.—For other views, see 
Appendix. 

tHv ddpnrov: cp. the prayer of the 
Danaides to Artemis, Aesch. Suppl. 149 
ddudras ddudra | plows yeréo0w.— Apr- 
epiv: 626 n. 

1240 ff rode piv..dv del. These 
words express her new exultation in the 
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OP. 1opa ye pev 8) Kav yuvargiv ws “Apys 


13 eveotw* ev 8 e€oicba Treipaletod zrov. 


HA. 14 *6rotorotot Torot, 1245 
15 avédehov evéBades 
16 ov mote KaTadVopmor, 
> ta / 
17 ovdSé tote Anoopevov 
18 aérepov olov edu Kakor. 1250 


OP. 19 €€0.8a Kai tavrT’* ad’ oTay Tapovoia 
a ial , 

20 dpaly, tor epywr tavde meuvnobar xpewr. 
HA. 0 mas €pol, 

20 Tas adv mpéror Taper évyewew 

3 7ade Sika ypovos* 

4 \ ¥ “ > 4 4 
4 pots yap eayov vuv éhevOepov ordpma. 


1255 


OP. 5 &¥pdnpe Kaye tovyapovy o@lov Tdde. : 
and so Ald. 1248 xzéy 5] Blomfield conj. pév roe (Afus. Crét. 1. p. 213). 


1244 This v. is wanting in T, Triclinius having probably deleted it because there 
is nothing to correspond with it in the antistrophe, where a verse has been lost after 
1264. 1245 drorororot rorot Hermann (=1265): dérorrot L: érrorot A, and Ald. 
1246 évéSanes schol. (on 1245 nol Sri évéSarés wor xaxdy dvégedov): ewéBater L 
(the second e made from ¢), with most Mss., and Ald.: évégaXes L?:: dwéSaXes Vat. a 


/ fils 


(=cod. 40, 13th cent.), and Blaydes. 
cp. Aacduevov.—rAnaduevoy IT. 


1248 oddé] od d) A.—Anocdueror] Blaydes 
1249 L has duérepoy in a separate line. 


sense that she has a brother for her 
champion.—treptoody ax 80s, vainly bur- 
dening the ground: cp. fr. 859 as otdé& 
éopev why oKrais éouxdres, | Bdpos mepioo- 
ov vis dvacrpwdduevan. Od. 20. 37 
ovdé Te Epywr | Eumacov oddé Bins, adr’ 
abrws dy@os dpodpns. J/. 18. 104 aAX’ 
Hat mapa vyvoly éradcrov &x Gos dpotipns.— 
tySov..dv del. Cp. O. C. 343 n.: Eur. 
Or. 928 Tavdov olxovp}uad’. 

12483 f. ye pev dy: cp. 7. 484 érel 
ve mév O} (n.).—'Apys, the warlike spirit : 
cp. Aesch. 4g. 78 “Apns 8 ovk évt xwpe: 
id. Suppl. 749 yur) MovwOeia’ oddév* ovK 
&veor’ “Apns. 

ev § &€ore8a «.7.A. These words prove 
the genuineness of the verse (which Tri- 
clinius rejected, cr. n.): for it is this 
allusion to her sufferings at the hands of 
Clyt. that prompts Electra’s reply. 

1246 ff dvédedov..kakoy. Her 
sorrow—the long and bitter strife with 
her mother—is one over which, from its 
nature (oloy @pv), no veil can be drawn; 
it is manifest to all, and fierce, like 
the sun in a cloudless summer sky. It 
is a sorrow which can never be done 


away with, od wore xaradtoqmor, because 
no reconciliation is possible. And it is 
one of which no time can efface the 
memory (odd€é wore Anoduevor). 

The author of the scholium on 1245 
read évéBades :—érelrep dréuvnoe adriy 
THs TOD waTpds dvapécews, dd TS mpoer- 
pnucvar dto orixwr dyno dre évéBarés 
mot Kaxdv dvégedov. This yields a 
good sense; ‘thou hast mentioned? (se2- 
tionem iniectstt). Cp. Plat. Rep. 344 D 
oloy €uSadrov Néyov év we eyes dmiévar. 
The traditional éréBades has been ex- 
plained in two ways. (rt) ‘You have 
mentioned. For this sense there is no 
parallel. (2) ‘You have /aéd the burden 
of the woe ufon me,’—ie., ‘brought it 
to my recollection.” This is perhaps just 
possible: but it is so artificial as to seem 
improbable. véBades, ‘you have sug- 
gested,’ would be an easy correction: ep. 
833 brolces. Ph. 1170 wadady Adynu’ 
dréuvacas. If, however, it was the 
original word, the corruption to éré8aXes 
is strange, since the sense would have 
been clear. 

katahvoipoy, fitting here, as suggestive 
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; Or. Yet remember that in women, too, dwells the spirit of 
battle ; thou hast had good proof of that, I ween. 
Ev. Alas! ah me! Thou hast reminded me of my sorrow, 
| one which, from its nature, cannot be veiled, cannot be done 
away with, cannot forget ! 

Or. I know this also; but when occasion prompts, then 
will be the moment to recall those deeds. 


EL. Each moment of all time, as it comes, would be meet Anti- 
occasion for these my just complaints; scarcely now have [I *ttophe. 
had my lips set free. 

Or. I grant it; therefore guard thy freedom. 


1251. 06a xal tai7] For cal, Meineke conj. rat (received by Dindorf and 
Blaydes): Wecklein (Ars p. 15), éya: Hartung and Bergk, xatrés.—7rapoveta] One 
of the later mss. (Augustanus c) has wappyola, with gl. 4 pyfpn: another (Ienensis) 
has rappyctay, with gl. vocis trdpyovoay, and (as a v./.) mappyoia. Hence Reiske 
conj. rappyota | ppdgew: Blaydes and Autenrieth, rappyota | wapy (Niese and Her- 


ee a 


mann, mpos7). 
| drras. 


A, with most mss., and Ald.: éixa Triclinius. 
1257 cdvov L (made from suwfou): cp. 993. 


2xwv.—Pauli conj. éhevP epocropeiv. 


of xaradtecbar ExOpay, modepov, k.T.d.—- 
Anoopevov: ‘that never its own burden 
can forge,’ as Whitelaw renders. The 
xaxéy is half-personified here, though not 
in the preceding clauses; precisely as 
in Ph. 1167 the «fp (disease) is olxrpa.. 
Boone, Gbans & | Exew pupiov ExGos 6 
Evyotxel (n.). 

The usual explanation is, ‘that cannot 
be forgotten’; but Ajcoua is nowhere 
passive. There is, indeed, no classical 
fut. pass. of A\avPdvw, for (émt)qoOjoopas 
occurs only in later Greek (LXX. Ps. ix. 
19, etc.). Even \eAqoerac= ‘will forget,’ 
Eur. Alc. 198.—Anobpevov could mean, 
‘that cannot escape notice’; for, though 
the act. Ayow is more usual] in this sense 
(Tr. 455, 12. 23. 416), the midd. Aqcopar 
is so used by Hippocrates (2. 170), Arist. 
(Pr. Anal. 2. 1g), Lucian, etc. But here, 
especially after dvégehov, such a sense 
would evidently be too weak. 

1251 £. oba Kal ravr’: ‘these 
things also,’ z.2., the sufferings to which 
she has just alluded. The change of kal 
to mai (rightly made in 2. 79) is need- 
less here. e 

amapovela may be freely rendered 
‘occasion’; it seems to be a purposely 
vague word, intended to suggest ‘the 
presence’ of the murderers; a dark hint 
of the coming vengeance. When their 
presence admonishes (dpdfy),—gives the 
signal for action,—then will be the time 


1255 Gixg xpivos] Gixar axpbvoo (sic) L (marg., yp. Tdée tka). 


1253 £. 6 mas éuol, | 6 ris] Blaydes conj. das éyol (or euorry/), 


blkaa 
1256 écxov made in L from 


to recall their crimes; which are in- 
dicated, with a similar reserve, by épywv 
Tavee. 

The scholia attest rapovola as the tradi- 
tional reading, and suggest two explana- 
tions. (1) drav émitpémn 6 Katpos kal 
KOMQ: 1.¢., Twapovsla=Ta tmapoyra, the 
circumstances of the moment. Cp. cum 
ves ipsa feret. (2) émbrav 4 mapovcla 
TolTwy 4 Kal 6 Koupos émirnéevos. Here 
Tolrwy is evidently neuter, and the mean- 
ing is, ‘when these topics come before 
us, —when it is the fitting time to discuss 
them. Neither view is satisfactory. 

The v./. wappnola, doubtless a con- 
jecture, would enfeeble the passage, and 
would further require us to alter hpdty. 

1253 ff. 6 mds..xpévos, ‘all time’ 
to come: cp. Isocr. or. 1 § 11 émthra 3 
dv npas 6 mwas xpobvos, el mécas ras 
éxelvou mpdkes KarapiOynoaipefa. In 
Pind. P. 1. 46 6 mas xpévos has a like 
sense. tapwy, ‘when present,’ 2.2., ‘as 
it comes.’ There can be no moment at 
which she might not fitly make her just 
complaints. 8(kq goes with évvérewv, not 
with mpérrot. 

podis yap K.7.d.: 7.c., having waited so 
long for freedom of utterance, she should 
not now be required to keep silence.— 
éoryxov, ‘have obtained’: cp. 1176 n. 

1257 catov ré5e, 2.2. the eeiGepov 
oropa. If she is overheard in the house, 
she may yet lose the newly-gained free- 
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HA. 6 Tt Spaca ; 
Oars ov HH ‘ort KaLpOS [LY paKpav Bovdov eye. 
HA. 8 tis ovv av dgiav ve rou mepnvoros 1260 
9 peraBddor dv ade oryayv hoywr ; 
10 €mel aE VUY adpdoTws 
37 > > ~ 
11 dé\mrws 7 écretOor. 
OP. 12 707 eides, *evre Deot p’ ematpvvay podetv 
HA, 14 eppacas Umeprépav 1265 
15 Tas Tapos €TL Xdpiros, 
16 et oe Oeds eropicev 
Cam \ / . 
17 dueérepa mpos pehabpa 
18 Saupdvioy aro THO eyo. 1270 


OP. 19 Ta 


pev o OKVO Xaipoveav eipyadeiv, TA. 


20 dddoiKa Alay yOovy viKwLernv. 


Tt ary) TONTO ; 


1275 


-HA. to xpovm pakp@ didrraray 
odov erakiioas woe pou pavnvat, 
pa Tt fe, ToNVTrovov os idov 
OF: 


HA. py pe aTootepnaoyns 


TOV oov Tpoowmrav aoovav pele Oar. 


1260 ris ody dv délay] rio oty délavy L, with dy added above the line by an early hand. 
dv is omitted by I’ also, but is given by A, with other Mss., and Ald. For conjectures 


see Appendix on 1239. 


12683 dé\rTws7’] A omits 7’. 


1264 *etre] dre Mss.— 


émwtpuvay Reiske and Brunck: &rpuvay Mss., and Ald.—Heath and Brunck first indi- 


cated the loss of a trimeter after this v. 


1267 érépoev Dindorf and Frohlich : 


érdpoev L, made from ém@poev, the reading of A, as of most Mss., and Ald.—Hermann 


dom. Except in the sense of ‘remember- 
ing’ (993 n.), the midd. of the simple 
aww 1s somewhat rare; but cp. Ar. 2g. 
1017 Twfecbal o” éxédevo’ lepov Kiva, 

1259 paxpdv..déyav: Ar. Zh. 382 
boaxpay oie Né~ev. Cp. At. logo wh 
Telve wakpdv: Aesch. Ay. 916 waxpay yap 
étérewas. 

1260 ff. tls ovv, a remonstrance, in 
which oy may be rendered by ‘Nay.’ 
délav is predicative, and equiv. to an 
adverb, ‘worthily, * ‘fitly’; cp. the schol., 
tls dv, pnol, cod pavévros Sikalws Eocro 
dvrl byw owriv; I agree with the 
schol. also in taking wov mebnvdros as a 
gen. absol., rather than as depending on 


aélay. For the absolute use of the latter, 
cp. 298 délav dixnv: O. 7. too4 xdpw.. 
délay: 76. 133 délws. Join Aéywv with 


peraBddour” , not with ovyav: cp. Anti- 


phon or. 5 § 79 7AAdEavTO.. eVSatpovlas.. 
kaxodatuovlay.—Se, as thou biddest. 

1264 After ror elSes, the mss. have 
8re: but the tribrach in the second foot, 
while there is no caesura in the third, 
makes an intolerably lame verse. Read 
edre instead of $re, and scan Qeol as a 
monosyllable by synizesis. In the other 
trimeters of Sophocles where eds belongs 
to the third foot, it is always so scanned : 
O. C. 964, Ph. 1020, Ad. 489, 1129. Ste 
arose from TOT’. 

ératpuvav, by the oracle (35): 
answer to the reproach unoonec ae 
conveyed by déArrws (1263). He came 
as soon as Apollo gave the word. After 
this verse, a trimeter has been lost, as the 
strophe shows, where v. 1244 (éveorw 
k.T.A.) is certainly genuine. 

1266 f.  xdpitos, a grace shown to 
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EL. What must I do? 


i71 


Or. When the season serves not, do not wish to speak too 


much. 
ISIE; 


Nay, who could fitly exchange. speech for such silence, 


when thou hast appeared? For now I have seen thy face, beyond 


all thought and hope! 


OR. Thou sawest it, when the gods moved me to come... 


* * * * 


* * * * 


EL. Thou hast told me of a grace above the first, if a god 
hath indeed brought thee to our house; I acknowledge therein 


the work of heaven. 
Or. 


excess of joy moves my fear. 


I am loth, indeed, to curb thy gladness, but yet this 


EL. O thou who, after many a year, hast deigned thus to 
gladden mine eyes by thy return, do not, now that thou hast 


seen me in all my woe— 


Or. What is thy prayer ?— 
—do not rob me of the comfort of thy face; do not 


EL. 
force me to forego it! 


conj. €BiBacev: Blaydes writes éméAacer, and also suggests éxduucev. 
L has the letters ere written small in an erasure. 
1271 cipyadetvy Elmsley: elpyd@ev Mss. 
1275 un ri we L, with most MSS.: mw Te v.—7oTovoy 


verse in L. 
paxp@ ye Triclinius. 


1268 duérepa] 
1269 daipdrov] A separate 
1273 paxpe] 


Tenensis : roAvorovoy the other Mss., and Ald.—dd’] In L the rst hand wrote 7&.8’, 
but ther has beenerased. A later hand has written in marg., yp. @didav (with ” above ¢, 


which was at first e), meaning that 7&6’ should be 0d’. 
1277 *dovay L, etc., and Ald.: 7dov7v r: adovay Dindorf. 


A separate verse in L, 


1276 uh Ww drocrepjons] 


her, a matter for thankfulness.—émédpicev 
is the best correction of the corrupt 
érébpoev or érGpoev. It is true that roplfw 
has not elsewhere the special sense of 
mopevw, ‘to convey,’ ‘bring’: but how 
easily a poet might transfer that sense to 
it, is suggested by the similar case of 
mopecv in O. C. 1457, (ws dv Tis) detpo 
Onoéa mépo, ‘fetch him hither.’ 

1269 f. Saipdvov: cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 3. 
§ 5 ef un Te Saidmoy etn. Dem. or. 2 § i 
Satpovla tw kal Oela mavtdnacw éoKey 
evepyeola.—tlOnp’ =rlbeuar: Ant. 1166 
od TlOnw’ eye | ov ToOTov. 

Electra remembers the warning dream 
(417 ff.), in which she had already sur- 
mised a supernatural agency (411: 459). 
It is indeed da:udrviov that Orestes, sent 
by Apollo, should arrive at this moment. 

The punctuation given in the text seems 
best. The Aldine has only a comma 
after ué\a9pa: but then we should need 
a colon after xdptros. 


1271 to pev..td 8 (adverbial), ‘on 
the one hand,’ ‘on the other’: 77. 534 f. 

1274 oSov..davyvar: cp. 1318 e&jKes 
6d6v. Here, too, the acc. is ‘cognate,’ 
since the verb implies é\@etv. (It is not 
really like Az. 878, xédevOov.. paves, 
where the acc. denotes the ground which 
the search has traversed.) 

1276 tl py worow; He interrupts her 
entreaty, pj 7l we—, by asking, ‘what 
am I not to do?’ (the negative form of 
the delib. subjunct.). 

1277f. jp droctepyoys.. dSovav: 
the double acc. with dmocrepeiv, though 
less frequent than acc. of person and gen. 
of thing, is not rare: cp, Antiphon Zé¢rad. 
B. y- § 2 70 jucou Tis Karnyoplas éuavrov 
dy amecrépnoa: Isaeus or. 8 § 43 Td.. 
XpHuara Huds dmrocrepnowy: Xen. An. 7. 
6. 9 Mbas..dmoorepel tov picbbv.-—ped- 
ér Oat, sc. a’rfs, epexegetic inf.: see on 
543 daloacba. Cp. Eur. Med. 736 dyouc- 
w ov pede’? av éx yalas éué, where the 
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OP. 4 Kdpta Kav adhdovor Ovpoipny iddr. 


HA. €vvawveis ; 
OP. ri pny ov; 


> \ 
HA. @ didat, exAvov av eyo 


ovo av ndTie avoav: 


1280 


+<ovd dv> €xyov *oppav 
ca SQN Ni ibs , 
avavdov ovde adv Boa Koved. 


lal x 
tdhawa: vov 8 éyw oe mpovdavyns dé 
guttdray exov Tpocow, 


1285 


® NS 2Q2) aK > a 6 , 
as éy@ ovd av év Kakots hafoiwar. 


OP: 


\ \ , lal "4 ¥ 
Ta pev TepiaoevovTa TaV hoywv aes, 


Kal pyATE pyTNP ws Kakyn SidacKé pe, 


une ws watpweav Krnow Alyiobos ddéuewv 


1290 


> a AY > > lal \ \ if , - 
avT\et, Ta 5 EKKX EL, TA de Siac retper BaTynvV 


Porson conj. adovav. 
o¥;] A separate v. in L. 


1278 xd] «ay L, made from x’apy. 
1281—1284 6 ¢idat &xdvov av | eyo" odd’ dy FAT’ 


1280 7c pny 


avddv’ | €rxov dpyav dvavdor | ovde (sic) cdv [from adm] Bod kNiovea rdhawa L. The 


lemma of the schol. in L gives, however, &)vov dv (not av). 


There is no variation in 


acc. depends on the part., and é€uod is to 
be supplied with the verb, (Porson, in 
his note on that v., suggests adovay here, 
comparing the plur. 7dovas in 1302.) 

1279 f. f£vva.vels, as in 402, Ph. 
122.—1Tl pv o¥; ‘why should I not?’ 
=‘of course I do.’ Cp. [Eur.] Rhes. 706 
HM. A. doxe?ts yap; HM. B. ri phy od; 
Similarly, without oJ, Aesch. Zum. 203 
éxpnoa towas TOO marpds méuWar’ rl wv; 
(‘what then ?’ z.e. ‘I was right in doing so’). 

1281 f. & did. It seems fitting 
that, towards the close of these lyrics, 
Electra should address some words to 
the sympathetic Chorus,—as she did 
before, just after the discovery (1227); 
though at v. 1285 she again speaks to 
Orestes. The emendation @ fd’, 67’ 
(Wunder), like others designed to alter 
rar, is hardly probable. 

avédav is unquestionably the living voice 
of Orestes, which ‘she could never have 
hoped to hear,’ after the apparent proofs 
of his death. Cp. 1225 & $0éyp’, adl- 
kov: and with o¥8’ dv ym’, cp. 1263 
déd\rrws: 832 f. el ray pavepis olxouév wr | 
els ’Atdav édrld brroloes: and 8s58f. The 
first and best scholium on 1281 recognises 
that avddv denotes a source of joy, not of 
grief, to her (kal yap 7 )60v% mpoerpé- 
mero a’Thy Bojoa), though wrongly ex- 
plaining the word as ¢iunv mepl rod 
ade\pod (news of his safety). If avddy 


meant the report of his death, the words 
dv éya 005’ av Amo’ would lose all force. 

1283 f. There can be no doubt that 
something has been lost before éryov. 
Arndt supplies 0%’ dv, which might 
easily have been omitted, either through 
its likeness to avddy just before it, or 
through the ovd” dy above it. sppdy, for 
the traditional dpyav, is due to Blomfield 
(Mus. Crit. 1. 214). 

épy7 in Sophocles means either (1) 
‘anger,’ or (2) ‘disposition’: <Avt. 875 
avToyvwros..dpyd: 7%. 355 doruvdmous 
épyds: Az. 639 cuvtpdpors dpyats. Neither 
sense can be fitted into any probable 
interpretation. Some have supposed the 
meaning to be that Electra ‘restrained 
her anger in silence,’ when Clyt. was 
exulting in the death of Orestes; but, in 
fact, her anger found a voice (see 792). 
Others understand that she ‘restrained 
her emotion’ (of grief), on hearing the 
sad news; but she did not do so (see 
823—870): nor could épyav mean ‘emo- 
tion’ in that sense. 

On the other hand épy7) and épu were 
easily confused in Mss. Thus in 7% 
720, where dpup is right, y has been 
written over # in L, and épy7 is actually 
the reading of A, and of the Aldine. 

The context is the best guide to the 
sense which should be restored. Through- 
out these lyrics, Orestes has been en- 
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I should be wroth, indeed, if I saw another attempt it. 
EL. My prayer is granted ? 


Or. Canst thou doubt ? 


Ah, friends, I heard a voice that I could never have 


hoped to hear; nor could I have restrained my emotion in 
silence, and without a cry, when I heard it. 


Ah me! 


But now I have thee; thou art come to me with 


the light of that dear countenance, which never, even in sorrow, 


could I forget. 


Or. Spare all superfluous words; tell me not of our 
mother’s wickedness, or how Aegisthus drains the wealth of 
our father’s house by lavish luxury or aimless waste ; 


the Mss., except that I and others have dv. 


points after avdav* dvaviov’ rddawa. 


1292 Arndt rejects these four vv. 


For conjectures, see below. 
ey a space (=about two letters) is left in L.—dafoluav] Ado’ ay x. 
1291 7146’) 740’ L, A, and Ald. 


The Aldine has a comma after ¢iAau, and 
1287 After 
1289— 


deavouring to repress Electra’s cries, lest 
she should be overheard (1236, 1238, 
1251 f., 1257, 1259, 1271 f.). The cor- 
rupt words probably referred to this. 
6ppdv is the ‘impulse’ or ‘emotion’ 
which compelled her to utter her new 
joy. She turns to these sympathetic 
women, and excuses her incaution by her 
happiness. 

ov8’ dv erxov is the potential indica- 
tive: see Goodwin, JZoods and Tenses, 
new ed., § 244. Cp. Dem. or. 37 § 57 
TOs av...éy TL ce Hdlknoa; (‘how could 
I possibly have wronged thee?’). dvav8ov, 
proleptic: Aesch. Ag. 1247 evpnpor... 
Kolunoov ordua. 

Other interpretations and conjectures 
will be found in the Appendix. 

1285 tddawa is a comment on her 
own joyous emotion, precisely as in go2 
KevOds Tada’ ws eldov K.T.X. 

1288—1383 The first part of the 
third éredd.0y began at 1098, with the 
entrance of Orestes. Now, after the pé- 
Nos Grd oxnvAs (1232—1287), comes the 
second part, going down to the point at 
which the avengers pass into the house, 
followed by Electra. 

1288 d...mepico. Tov Adywv: cp. 
Ph. 24 Tamidoura Tov Noywy (n.). 

1289 ff. kal pyre pytyp «.7-A. These 
verses plainly intimate the poet’s opinion 
that it would be a fault in art to retard 
the action at this point by a long narra- 
tive. A similar criticism is implied in 
O. C. 1115 f., Kal mor Ta mpaxOevr’ elrad’ 
as Bpdxior’, érel | rais TnAukaiode outKpos 
é£apkel Noyos (n.). 


Conington (Yourn. of Philology, 1. p. 
156) supposes an allusion to Eur. £7. 
300—338, where Electra, speaking to the 
disguised Orestes, mentions her own 
sufferings, her mother’s splendours, and 
the insolence of Aegisthus. But such an 
allusion seems improbable: that speech 
is not long; it comes in with dramatic fit- 
ness; nor does it refer to the wasteful 
profusion of Aegisthus, which is the main 
point here. A later speech of Electra’s 
in the same play (Eur. £7. 907—951) 
would in some respects suit the words 
here better; but that is spoken over the 
corpse of Aegisthus, and could scarcely 
be regarded as delaying the action. 

Another theory, that Sophocles alludes 
to the earlier part of the Choephort, is 
certainly mistaken. Possibly he had no 
particular work in view, but was merely 
glancing at a tendency which he had 
noticed in contemporary drama. 

1290f. tatpwav, properly the epithet 
of Sdpov (492 n.): cp. 960.—(ra mer) 
dvthei, td 8 Exel: cp. O. 7. 1228 
doa | KevOe, Ta 8 adrik’ es 1d Pas 
gavel kaka: Tr. 117 orpépet, Td 0 avéer. 

exxet, effundit: Aesch. Pers. 826 6dBov 
exxén méyav: Anth. Pal. 9. 367 Tov ma- 
Tpixdv mdodrov... | aloxpG@s els dxpareis 
ékéyeev Samdvas. As dist. from éxxe? 
(profuse outlay on luxury), Staczelper 
parny expresses azmless waste, which 
obtains no return. dvtAet, exhaurit, is 
properly the general term, while the other 
two verbs denote special modes of it. 
But, since 7a sev is implied in ra dé, the 
sentence is in form a rhetorical climax,— 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


xpovov yap av ool kaupov éfeipyou Adyos. 
ao dpporer ou 4) TapovTt Vuv xpove 


Ona , 


O7rOU davévres n KEKPULBEVOL 
yehavras | exPpovs Tavo ope ™ vov 00@. 


L295 


ovtw 8 omws pan. oe py TuyveceTar 
pasp@ Tpooare vov émedOdvrow Sdopovs’ 
ad’ ws er arn ™m parny heheypwery 


orévag 


HA. 
Kal TOUPOV €oTar THO * 


oTay yap EUTUXH TOpEY, TOTE 
Xaipew Tapéotar Kat yehav ehevOepas. 
adn, a) Katyn, oo oes Ka cot didov 
émel Tas 7Sovds 


1300 


pos wou haBovoa KovK euas exTnoaunp. 
Kovd av oe Aumoara defaiuny Bpaxd 


avr) pey’ evpel Képdos" ov yap av Kalas 


1305 


varnpeToiny TQ TAapovTe Saipove. 

adX’ otaba peév ravbevde, TOS yep ov; K\vov 
ofovver” Atyio os pev ov Kara, oTéyas, 
pnp © év ouKOUS” Hv od py deions To? ws 


yerwre TOUJMLOV padpov owerau Kapa" 
1292 xpdvov] Reiske conj. épyou: Dindorf, révov. 


writes \dyou..xpédvos.—ééelpyor] 
xpovov mda). 
1297 émredOdvrow A, and Ald.: 


1310 
Instead of xpévov..déyos, Paley 


Hartung writes éfaipo?, Suidas having é&alpor (5. v. 
1296 oirw Triclinius: 


otrwo L, with most Mss., and Ald. 


éreNOdvrwr L (but with the w partly erased, and ox 


written above by an early hand), I. Nauck conj. éoe\@dvrow: Blaydes, raped@dvrow. 
1298 77 udryv] Reiske and Blaydes conj. uh) udrnv.—edeyuévy A, with most MSS., 


and Ald. : 


dedeyuévye L, with XX written above by an early hand. This is correctly 


‘spends,’ 
aimlessly.’ 
1292 xpdvov..katpov, Zeviporis mo- 
dum, due limit or measure of time. Cp. 
Pind. JV. 7. 58 rly & éouxdra Katpdy ddBov | 
5l6wor (Motpa): Aesch. Ag. 785 mas ce 
aeBlgw, | 90? brepdpas wd’ vroxdupas | 
Katpdv xdpiros; (‘the due measure of 
courtesy’).—-é£e(pyou, ‘shut out,’ ‘preclude.’ 
Hermann took xpédvov xaipdy as=r7d 
kalprov Tod xpdvov, ‘the opportune mo- 
ment of time.’ The meaning would then 
be that the Adyos might hinder them from 
seizing that moment. But the phrase is 
a strange one, scarcely to be justified by 
Plut. Sevtor. 16, where Xpévos is virtually 
personified,—eduerys wy obupaxos Tots 
dexouévors Noyir uw Tov KaLpov adTod. 

The schol. has: ddaipetrar yap, nov, 
Thy evkatplav Tov mpaxdévtwy Trav 
Noywv 4 ddorerxla. This only shows that 
he took xatpdy as ‘opportunity,’ not as 


“spends profusely,’ ‘ spends 


‘due limit.’ It does not warrant the view 
that, instead of xpévov, he read épyou or 
mévou. 

1294 f. davévres, if it be safe for them 
to enter the house (as it is, cp. 1308): 
Kekpuppévon, if it be necessary to wait in 
concealment until they can safely enter.— 
yedOvTas: cp. 1153. 

1296f. ottw 8 (oxémer) OTws: cp. 
Ar. Ran. 995 aN’ ds TaXLTTA Xph Eye" 
otrw 6’ drws épetrov | doreta. Without 
otrw, O. 7. 1518 vis Ww Brews réupes 
darotkoy (n.). —muyvacerat, ‘detect’: the 
dat. is instrumental.—v@y, Orestes and 
Pylades: cp. 1 372f. —treXOSvrow Sopous : 
cp. Ant. 152 f. vaods Xopots | .. éréhOwuev. 

1298 f. orgy, falsely : 63 n.—The 
conjecture pa) for tq would mean, ‘as if 
the calamity were not a fiction’; but the 
vulgate is manifestly better. -—ebruyrioe- 
pev is strictly the ‘ingressive’ aorist, * when 
we shall have become prosperous.’ 
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for the story would not suffer thee to keep due limit. Tell 
me rather that which will serve our present need,—where we 
must show ourselves, or wait in ambush, that this our coming 
may confound the triumph of our foes. 

And look that our mother read not thy secret in thy radiant 
face, when we twain have advanced into the house, but make 
lament, as for the feigned disaster ; for when we have prospered, 
then there will be leisure to rejoice and exult in freedom. 

EL. Nay, brother, as it pleases thee, so shall be my conduct 
also; for all my joy is a gift from thee, and not mine own. Nor 
would I consent to win a great good for myself at the cost of 
the least pain to thee ; for so should I ill serve the divine power 
that befriends us now. 

But thou knowest how matters stand here, I doubt not; 
thou must have heard that Aegisthus is from home, but our 
mother within ;—and fear not that she will ever see my face lit 

up with smiles ; 
stated by Michaelis, in his revision of Jahn’s Zvectra, for which he used a colla- 


tion of L by H. Hinck. L has generally been reported as having dedevyyévne : 
perhaps because the compendium for ey has some resemblance to that for «e, 


so that eyu was mistaken for evyu. Nauck conj. 7yyeduévy. 
Oupos (taking 770’ as=épol). 
1804 defaluny r (as Pal.): de~aluny L, with yp. Bovdrolunv 


Tournier conj. 
éuody’. 


Bpaxd in marg.: Bovdoluny A, with most Mss., and Ald. 
vmrnperolunv 


perolnvy Musgrave and Elmsley: 


1302 rovpuor] 
1303 éuds] Blaydes conj. 


1306 
1308 360 


UTn- 


MSS. ove’ 


1301 f. kal col, ‘to thee, on thy part’ 
(cp. 1146n.): followed by kal rovpor, as 
in O. 7. 165 f. ef wore kat mporépas dras 
is followed by €\Oere kat viv: Ar. Mud. 
356 elrep Twi KaAKW, | ovpavounKn pheate 
Kdpol pwr iy. 

d8’..7qSe: cp. 643. THde is here re- 
dundant, repeating the sense of de for 
emphasis.—tovpov =‘my conduct’: cp. 
Tr. 53 ppdoard ody (n.).—For dfdov, 
cp. O. C, 1205 éoTw 8 ofy bruws buiv 
plrov. 

1303 kovx épds, lit., ‘and not as my 
own,’—2.é., as the fruit of my own efforts. 
He has a right to restrict the joys which 
he has bestowed. 

1304 Kovd’. The adverbial ovdé goes 
with Bpax?, though separated from it; 
cp. Z/. 1. 354 viv & ovd€é we TUTOdy Eriwer. 
kal precedes it as in Xen. Az. 3. 2. 4 kal 
ovdé Ala Zéviov 75éo0n.—The part. Aumy}- 
cacao expresses the condition of Sefalpnv: 
cp. Andoc. or. 1. § 3 mdvta ra dyaba 
éxew orepbuevos TAS marpldos ovK av detal- 
pny: Aeschin. or. 3. § 217 ovre Ta adTa 
rovrw Snunyopnoas edekduny av Shy. 

1306 vmnperolny is a certain correc- 
tion of the MS. tanperolyny. The midd. 


is not found in classical writers, though it 
was frequent later. Metre proves the 
active form in five of the seven places 
where Soph. uses the verb (996; O. 7% 
217; O. C. 283; Ph. 15, 990): only here 
and in PA. 1024 is the midd. even possible. 
Blaydes ingeniously suggests that banpe- 
Tolumy may have come from barnperpolypy. 
barnpermetv, however, does not occur.— 
Salpovt, the god who has brought him 
home (cp. 1266 ff.). Her brother is the 
Kadapris mpos Oey wpunuévos (70). 

1307 rdv0évSe=r7d évOdde: cp, Eur. 
Bacch. 48 els & &ddXnv xOdva, | ravOévde 
déuevos eb, weraoriow 3bda.—Not, ‘what 
should be done next’ (as in O. 7. 1267 
rav0évS =‘the sequel’). That was, in- 
deed, the regular sense of the sing. rodv- 
dévée (Ph. 895). 

1308 ff. oréyas and olkots are syno- 
nyms; cp. 986f. cuumrdver.. cvyKapy’ (n.). 
—Electra here gives the information which 
was to have been brought by the old man 
(41). He, however, has been in the house 
since v. 803. At v. 1368 he repeats:these 
facts. 

Seloys..as..dperar: cp. 1426f.: Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 2. 12 dvdpds pn poBod ws dmo- 
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pods Te yap tadavov evTéTnKEe [401, 
Kamel o €oeloov, ov ToT exdynEo yapa 
Saxpuppoovaa. mas yap av yam’ eye, 
HTS pia oe THO 00@ Oavdrvta TE 


A lal > ¥ 
kat Cavt éoetdov; elpyacar o€ fy acKoTa* 


1255 


oT e maTyp po Cav tkowro, pnKér av 
répas vopilew avrd, murtevew O opar. 

6T ovv ToravTny nul e&rKeis odd”, 

apy avtos @s cou Oupds* ws eyo povn 


> x a y 
OUVK QV dvotv YMOApPTOV* 


n yap av Kaos 


1320 


»” San3. , a ho Xo 
E€OWO ELaAUTYHV, 7] KQAA@WS ATW ONY. 


OP. 
A ¥ lal 
TOV €voo dev Xwpovv7os. 


¥ SY / 

ahA\ws TE Kal hépovTes o 
4 > 4 > ¥ 3 a c 4 4 

Sdpov amdcait ovr av yodein haBar. 

@ TEtoTa pwpot Kal PpEevav TNTOLEVOL, 


IIA. 


a 
l 


av emyver’ ws em €&0d@ K\V@ 
ovyav emyver* ws eT ¢ 


HA. elowr, @ &€vot, 
xa ¥ 
GV OUTE TLS 


1325 


A ) 
moTepa map ovodev Tod Biov KydeoO Er, 
¥ e 

vous EveoTW OUTS UmlY eyyErns, 


L (ex in an erasure). 
by a corrector. 


am, but it is no longer traceable).—xapa@ Schaefer: xapas MSS., and Ald. 
aw’ éyw L, with w in erasure (from @:). 
1819 wo col L, made from Wo cor: ws co r and Ald. 


1811 picds Te] uiooo L, with ré (szc) added above the line 
1312 é \jéw L, with an erasure between « and A (doubtless of 


1313 i- 
1815 elpyaca] a made in L from w. 
1822 f. cyav... 


phoes délov. So with drws: Eur. Heracl. 
248 mh Tpéons brws oé ris | ov maiol 
Bwuod Tovd’ aroomdce Bla.—Distinguish 
the wholly different use of 87ws mi}, in- 
stead of a simple sa}, after a verb of fear- 
ing (O. 7. 1074 dédoy’ brs | wh..dvap- 
pee, ‘I fear that it will break forth’). 
Here, for example, delons drws wh dperar 
would mean the same thing as deloys as 
(or darws) bWerat. 

1311 évrérynke: cp. Plat. Adenex. 
Pp. 245 D 60ev Kadapdy 7d wioos évrérnke 
TH Wore THS addorplas Picews. Lucian 
Peregr. 22 Tocovros pws ris Obéns évré- 
Tykev a’t@. The word leans to a bad 
sense (like ‘inveterate’): yet cp. Julian p. 
130 c évrérynKé mou dewds Tod Oeod médfos. 
See also 77. 463 (n.). 

1312 f. xapq is right. The objection 
to the MS. xapas, which Hermann and 
Paley keep, is the sense. She means 
that her tears of joy will be mistaken by 
Clyt. for tears of sorrow. But if we read 


Xapas, too much stress is laid on that 
JSeeling of joy which she is te conceal, and 
Saxpuppoovoca then becomes ambiguous; 
since the words could mean, as Triclinius 
saw, oUmore mavcoua Tod xalpew (= xap- 
as), xav els ddxpua €\Ow (‘ever though I 
weep’). 

1314 f. Tvs, with causal force: cp. 
187,—éoeiSov suits Pavdvra no less than 
§Gvra, since she had seen the urn: cp. 
I12Q viv pmev yap ovdev dvTa Bacrdgw 
Xepotv.— aokoma, in a way which she 
could not have imagined beforehand ; cp. 
864. As the next verses show, the mean- 
ing is not merely, ‘thou hast given me an 
unlooked-for joy,’ but rather, ‘thou hast 
wrought upon my mind with a bewildering 
effect of joy,—so that, if the dead re- 
turned, I should scarcely marvel.’ 

1818 f. 6re, causal: cp. 38.—rovad- 
THY, SO wondrous; prompted and con- 
ducted by a god (1266 ff.).—és cov is 
better than s ool, because, after the 
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for mine old hatred of her hath sunk into my heart; and, 
since I have beheld thee, for very joy I shall never cease 
to weep. How indeed should I cease, who have seen thee 
come home this day, first as dead, and then in life? Strangely 
hast thou wrought on me; so that, if my father should return 
alive, I should no longer doubt my senses, but should believe 
that I saw him. Now, therefore, that thou hast come to me so 
wondrously, command me as thou wilt ; for, had I been alone, I 
should have achieved one of two things,—a noble deliverance, or 


a noble death. 


Or. Thou hadst best be silent ; for I hear some one within 


preparing to go forth. 


EL. (#0 ORESTES avd PYLADES). Enter, sirs : especially as 
ye bring that which no one could repulse from these doors, 


though he receive it without joy. 


PAE. Foolish and senseless children! 


[Enter the PAEDAGOGUS. 
Are ye weary of 


your lives, or was there no wit born in you, 


xwpodvros. These words are given to Orestes in the MSS., as in the Ald., and in most 
of the recent editions. Hermann, Bergk and Paley give them to the Chorus. Schol.: 
Twes Tov Xopby pact héyev Tara.—Instead of kAvw, Frohlich conj. twos, which Nauck 


adopts. 


1325 dmrdcat’| dracer’ L (with a written over €).—mobeln L. 


1328 duly] duiv Mss. (jut E), and Ald.—éyyevis x (A, etc.), and Ald.: éxyevjo L 


emphatic airés, the next stress should 
fall rather on duués than on go (‘rule me 
thyself, as thou w/z’). 

1320 f. otk dv Svoty tpaproy, z.c., 
would have secured one of the two things. 
Classical Greek idiom preferred this nega- 
tive form to a positive (such as dvoty 
Oarépou av érvxov). The modes of stating 
the dilemma vary; thus we find: (1) 7 
yap..7, as here; Andoc. or. 1 § 4 dvowv.. 
ovK TW adr dmaprely? 7 yap..unvioca.. 
 dmroxreivac: so Dem. or. 19 § 151, etc. 
(2)7..9, as Thuc. 1. 33§ 3 unde Suoty pOdou 
dpdprwow (not fail to be beforehand with 
us in one of two things), 7 Kax@oa..7 
BeBawwoacbarn. (3) el wev yap..ei de, as 
Isocr. or. 11 § 43.—Remark that the 
modification of this phrase used by Eur, 
Or, 1151, évds yap ob cpandévres Eopev 
Kdéos, | Kad@s OarydvrTes 7 KahGs cEerwo- 
wévor,—where Svoty is merely a bad con- 
jecture,—is due to the fact that the princi- 
pal verb, one, is positive. 

1322 f. c.yav..xwpotvtos. Although 
it is usually the Chorus that announces 
a new comer, it is best to follow 
the MSs. in ascribing these words to 
Orestes, who has already so often enjoined 


ioe Wi 


silence (1236, etc.). The dvrii\aB4 in 
1323 confirms the MSS., since a trimeter 
is seldom divided between the Chorus 
and another speaker. (The altercation 
between the Chorus and Creon in O. C. 
829 ff. is an exception. )—éryjveo”: for the 
aor., cp. 668. 

én’ é68: cp. Zr. 532 ws ém’ é£6dq.— 
Tov evBo0ev, sc. Twbs: cp. 697 (n.). 

1324 f. dAdws te kal dépovtes: 7.¢., 
besides the general claim of féva, they 
have this special claim. So fr. 61 (a 
short speech befits rots ppovobc. oppova), 
dddAws Te kal Kbpyn Te Kapyela yévos. Aes- 
chylus uses dAAws Te mdvTws kal (P. V. 
636, Pers. 689). 

ol’ dv..dmacatt’ : 2.2, ostensibly, the 
relics of a kinsman; in her secret mean- 
ing, retribution. 

1826 f. TyTwpevor: 265 n. The 
faithful old servant scolds them as if he 
was still their mavdaywyés. 

map ovdev, ‘of no account,’ is usu. 
joined with elva (as O. 7. 983), or with 
verbs of ‘esteeming,’ such as éyew (Ant. 
35). The phrase here may be compared 
with Azz. 466 map’ obdev ddyos (€or), n. 
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y lol > ol A 
oT ov Tap avTois GAN ev avTOLOLY KaKOLS 


La] a” > ia F 
TOLO LW peylorous OVTES OU VLYVOOKETE , 


1330 


aN ei otabpotor Totade pr “KYpovy eyo 

Tada. puldooav, WV av vu ev ddj,01S 

Ta Spopev’ vpav mpocbe 7 Ta Topata* 

vov & evd\dBeav tavde mpovbeunv eyo. 

Kal vov dmadhaybérte TOY paxpov dywv 1335 
Kal THS am\noTov THASde adv xapa Bons 

+ , > ¢ \ N. / \ 

Elo tapebel’, ws TO pev pede KaKoV 

€v Tots TovovTos eat, amnd\rAdyOar S aKpr. 


OP. 
TIA. kadas: 


T@S ovv exer TavTEVOEy ELOLOVTL [OL; 

\ a ¢ 
UTapYeL yap TE by yvaval Twa. 
¥ e Y¥ € 
OP. nyyetdas, ws €oLKev, ws TE 


1340 


, 
KOTQ. 


e al > x tied 

IIA. eis tav év “Avdov pavOar evad av avyp. 
~ a , ‘ 

OP. yatpovow ovv TovTo.ow ; 7 TiWes oyor ; 
»” ¥ e x A ¥ 

IIA. tehoupéevwr etzroy. av’ ws d€ voy ext, 


Lal \ , , X\ \ \ “ 
Kah@s Ta KelvaV TaVTA, Kal TA py Kahws. 


with gl. in marg., éyyeyernuévos 7} dévos Tod yévous. 
conj. mpds avrois: Wecklein (Avs p. 113) mépa ws. 


1345 


1329 f. map’ avrots] Fritzsch 
Nauck would read 67’ od ap’ 


avrots bytes ov yyvdoxere (‘when ye do not recognise that ye are not at home’), 
deleting d\n’ & adrotow xakots | rotow weyloros.—ywwoxere L, A, etc., and Ald. 


1331 


oTabuoiow L. 1332 


v. is rejected by Ahrens and Morstadt. 
Land A. Meineke conj. aravorov. 


vutv L, with most mss., and Ald.: muiv r. 
1833 udy mss., and Ald.: Kvigala conj. quay: Nauck, olua. 


13834 This 
1336 dmdjorou r, and Ald.: drXelorov 


ovv xapae made in L from cvyxapa.—Purgold 


1329 f. od wap atrots x.7.\. Here 
mapd has its simple locative sense, ‘be- 
side.’ twapd xaxots differs from év kakols 
just as mapa mupl (Od. 7.154) from év rupl. 
They stand, not ‘just on the verge,’ but 
‘just in the midst,’ of deadly perils. avdr- 
ots is repeated, because it intensifies each 
of the prepositions. (Cp. 720 bm’ adriy.. 
oTHANY, 0.) 

1331 cradpotot, the door-posts. Cp. 
Od. 22. 181 (with ref. to the watchers at 
the door of the armoury), ro & éorav 
éxdreple mapa cra motor uévovre. For the 
dat. of place, see 174 n. He stood there 
to intercept any inmate whom the sound 
of voices outside might have brought to 
the doors. 

1332 f. dplv..tpov: the repeated 
pron. has a certain sarcastic force; ‘ye 
would have had your plans in the house,’ 
etc. If any change were needed, 7uly for 
bulv would be the best.—td Spdpev’: 
85n. A listener at the doors must quickly 


have discovered that Orestes had returned ; 
and Clyt. would have been warned. tad 
oodpata is a hint that the lives of the 
avengers would then have paid the penalty. 

1334 f. viv 8..Kalvuv. Cp. Zr. 88 
viv & (=‘but as it was’), followed in go 
by viv 5 (=‘ but now’). 

1836 ctv xapq Bors has been rashly 
changed to ovv Boy xapas (cr. n.). The 
latter would throw the emphasis on xapéis : 
but it is the Box, not the xapd, which he 
deprecates. 

1338 dmyAddx Oar: for the perf. (im- 
plying ‘at once’), cp. 64 n.: Az. 479 GAN’ 
9 KadGs Civ 7) Kahds reOvnxévar | Tov ed- 
yer) xo). In 1335 we had araddaxOérte : 
cp. 163, n. on yar. 

1339—1345 It has been held that 
these verses, or at least 1340—1344, are 
spurious (cr. n.). Certainly Orestes has 
already heard from Electra that Clytaem- 
nestra exults in the news of his death 
(1153—1156). Still, it is natural that he 
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that ye see not how ye stand, not on the brink, but in the very 
midst, of deadly perils? Nay, had I not kept watch this long 
while at these doors, your plans would have been in the house 
before yourselves ; but, as it is, my care shielded you from that. 
Now have done with this long discourse, these insatiate cries of 
joy, and pass within; for in such deeds delay is evil, and ’tis 


well to make an end. 


Or. What, then, will be my prospects when I enter ? 

PAE. Good; for thou art secured from recognition. 

Or. Thou hast reported me, I presume, as dead ? 

PAE. Know that here thou art numbered with the shades, 
Or. Do they rejoice, then, at these tidings? Or what say 


they ? 


PAE. I will tell thee at the end; meanwhile, all is well for 
us on their part,—even that which is not well. 


conj. atv Boy xapas, which Nauck and Blaydes adopt. 


1337 pédrcwv] pér\ew L, T. 


1339—1345 These seven vv. are rejected by A. Scholl: Ahrens rejects 1340—1344. 


1340 ce] Déderlein conj. pe. 
Wecklein (Avs p. 139), @s Zour’, eu’. 
Ald.: xalpovow é&v L, I, Pal. 


1341 ws @o.xey] Frohlich conj. ws gouxé, wv’: 
1343 xalpovow ody A, with most Mss., and 
1344 ws dé viv] Deventer conj. as ra viv, 


omitting v. 1345, and deleting the colon after dy. Blaydes reads ws 74 vv, but makes 


no other change. 


should make some reference (as he does 
in 1341) to his emissary’s performance of 
the task. Not less natuizal is the question 
in 1343, since the old man, who entered 
the house at v. 803, is the only person 
who can tell whether the feeling de- 
scribed by Electra still exists. 

1339 tdyreiPev, ‘the next things,’ 
z.¢., the conditions with which he will 
have to deal as soon as he enters. Cp. 
728 kdvrebOev, and 1307 n. on TavOévde. 

1340 imdpxe x.7.d., ‘it is secured 
that no one shall recognise thee’: cp. Eur. 
Heracl. 181 dvak, trdpye pev 760 ev rH 
on xOovl, | elrety dxotoal 7’ év péper wap- 
eotl wot. Dem. or. 3.§ 15 ToT’ oby det 
mpoceivar, Ta 5 &\Na vrdpxet.—For the 
verbal ambiguity of oe..tTwa, cp. Avt. 
288 (n.). 

1341 ws oucev, ws teOv.: for the 
double ws, cp. Ant. 735 dpds 760’ ws elpnk- 
as ws dyav véos; and 77. 394. The pron. 
we is easily understood; cp. 1200. 

1342 cs tav &v“Ardov..dviip, ‘one 
of the dead’: for this indefinite use of és, 
cp. Isocr. or. 20 § 11 dy ofros els wy TVY- 
xdve. More often tis is added, as Ar. fr. 
418. 2 Tay ddodecxGy els yé Tis (cp. Ant. 
269 Tus els, n.). Here dvijp virtually=ris. 
—Campbell renders: ‘I would have you 
know that you are the only dead man 


1345 L has rdxelywy, made from ra xelywy, as in O. C. 392. 


who is in the light of day’ (€v@d6e, as opp. 
to év"Acdov). But év@d8e must surely mean, 
‘in the house.’ 

1343 yalpovow otv Tovtrourw.. ; 
Though év has L’s support, ody, the pre- 
valent reading, is far better. With év, 
the sense would be, ‘ rejoice under these 
circumstances’ (not, ‘zz these things’); 
see on 77. 1118 év ols | xalpew mpobupet. 

1344 f. tedovpévwvy cannot mean 
‘ when the deed of vengeance is being done.’ 
Rather it is a purposely vague phrase; 
‘when our task is being finished’; ‘to- 
wards the end’: z.e., when, the vengeance 
having been taken, that work is being 
crowned by re-establishing a rightful rule 
in the house. Cp. Eur. Andr. 997 (un- 
xav7) nv mdpos uev ovk épG, | reNMoupévwv 
dé Acdis etoerar wérpa: where the phrase 
has a similar tone of mystery and reserve. 
—For the neut. plur. part. in the gen. 
abs., without subject, cp. Aesch. 7%. 274 
ed EwTuxdvTwv: Eur. 7, A. 1022 Karas 6€ 
kpavOévrwy ; Thuc. 1. 116 § 3 éoayyed- 
Oévrov : Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 18 onuavOévrov. 

ds 8 viv €xet, but, as things stand now, 
7d kelyov TavTa KaAas (exex), all the con- 
ditions on their part (that of Clyt. and 
Aeg.) are good (for us), kal rd ur} KaA@S 
(€xovra), even those which are not mor- 
ally good,—viz., Clytaemnestra’s joy at 
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HA, ris ovrds €aT, adehdge ; Tpos Jeav dpacov. 


OP. 
OP. 
HA. Tole ; 


HA. 


ovxi Evins ; HA. ove els Oupov pepo. 
ovK oto? OTM pL EOWKAS els. XEpas OTE ; 
Tt aves ; 3 OP. od 76 Baxéwv éSov 
barekemeupOnv of mpopn Bia XEpowv. | 


 KEWOS ouTos ov moT €k ToNhav eyo 


1350 


povov ™poonupoy TiaTOVv ev TaTpOS Pove ; 


OP. 08 €OTL' 


HA. 


BY eheyxXe hetoow hoyous. 
@ idtatov pas, @ pdvos cwrnp Some 
“Ayapepvovos, TOS mbes ; H ov Kelvos el, 


1355 


Os TOv0E Kap. ETwoas éK TohAaY OVO ; 
5) pirrarar pev XEtpes, durrov 8 e€xav 
Today vanpeTnua, TAS ouTw mahau 
Evvdv be eAnes oud epauwes, adda pe 


hoyous amdhus, epy EXOP oT” E10 ; 


1360 


Xatp’s @ TATEp* _Tarepa yap eloopay Sy 


xaip”* 


icf. S as padiord o dvipatev eye 


7X On po. Kadina ev PEPE Hue. 
IIA. ape Soxet pour Tods yap &v meow ddyous, 


A too has rdxelywr : 
most MSSs., and Ald. 


L, with e written over « by a corrector. 


1851 6y mor] Meineke conj. dv 767’. 
MSS. 1355 f. 


the death of her son, and those insults 
which expressed her new sense of security 
(773803). 

1347 ovxt Evv(ys; The dvriiaBy 
marks the interest of the moment: cp. 
1209 n.—ovdé y’ els Ovpdv dépw: lit., 
‘No, I cannot even bring (a conjecture) 
into my mind’; ‘I cannot form an idea.’ 
The phrase occurs nowhere else, and is 
not really like O. 7. 975, wh vuv é’ abrdv 
pnbev és Ovudy Badys (‘lay to heart’). As 
ovdsé shows, the Greek would not be ad- 
equately rendered by our phrase, ‘bring 
to mind’ (= ‘recall to memory’). When 
we say that an impression is ‘borne in 
upon’ the mind, the analogy is nearer. 

+1849 f. mol i is conformed to 8t@ in 
1348, since the acc. for oteOa is sup- 
pressed ; the practice being that, in a curt 
question such as this, motos takes the case 
of the word to which it refers (e.2., O. 7. 
1176 molwv ; Az. 1322 molovs;). It im- 
plies that, for the moment, she fails not 


but the Ald., 7a kelvwy. 
1848 xépac L: xetpas A, and Ald. 


In L 7 has been made from 7}: 


1347 Evlecs L, with 
1350 rpoundia 
tmpoundela A, and Ald.: mpoduula Pal. 
1352 spocnipov Dindorf: mpocedpov 


ef is in an erasure: and the o of 6¢ 


Euvlys r: 


only to recognise the man but to recall 
the occasion: cp. O. 7. 1129 motov dvdpa 
kal Néyers ; 

od...xepoiv: the long space between the 
words is noteworthy; cp. PA. 508 f. 
(rivos..xdpw), n.—réSov: cp. O. C. 643 
dduous orelxew (n.).—bameberéuOnv: cp. 
297 bretéPov (n.).— oy mpopyOla: cp. 
payins2t 

1852 mpoontpoy morov, ‘ found a 
true ally’: mpés denoting the acquisition. 
Cp. Polyb. 1. 59. 6 mpoonupen % n ™pos Thy 
suvTédevav (xopyyla), ‘the funds for the 
completion of the enterprise were made 
up.’ Classical prose preferred mpoceé- 
euploxw (Isocr.), or mpocemeteuptoxw 
(Thuc.). 

1354 das, day, as in 1224. 

1356 rdvSe Kdw’: he saved Orestes 
from murder, and Electra from that be- 
reavement.—éowoas, not éowoev, in spite 
of kéivos. Cp. Eur. Heracil. 945 ff. éxetvos 
el at, followed by és..7E6woas. So, when 
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EL. Who is this, brother ? 


I pray thee, tell me. 
Or. Dost thou not perceive ? 


EL. I cannot guess, 


Or. Knowest thou not the man to whose hands thou 


gavest me once? 
EL. What man? 


How sayest thou? 


Or. By whose hands, through thy forethought, I was 
secretly conveyed forth to Phocian soil. 
EL, Is this he in whom, alone of many, I found a true ally 


of old, when our sire was slain? 


Or. ’Tis he; question me no further. 


EL. O joyous day! 
house, how hast thou come? 


save my brother and myself from many sorrows? 


O sole preserver of Agamemnon’s 
Art thou he indeed, who didst 


O dearest 


hands; O messenger whose feet were kindly servants! How 
couldst thou be with me so long, and remain unknown, nor give 
a ray of light, but afflict me by fables, while possessed of truths 


most sweet? 
behold ! 


Hail, father,—for ’tis a father that I seem to 
All hail,—and know that I have hated thee, and loved 


thee, in one day, as never man before! 
PAE. Enough, methinks; as for the story of the past, 


has been added by a corrector. 


1357 £. Bothe conj. & giArdras wey xelpas, 


which Blaydes adopts.—jdiorov 5° éxwv Mss., and Ald. For éxywy, Schneidewin 
conj. éuol: Emperius and Bergk, v@v: Wieck, Gv: F. W. Schmidt, éuéy, and for 


TOOGY, ToYwY. 


1360 jé.c7’ éuol Mss., and Ald,: Erfurdt and others conj. jdoerd 
y 


Hot, 1361 Nauck conj. xaip’ & marep or: warépa ydp o dpay S0xG.—doxa& L. 
1362 icf 5’] In L the 6’ has been added by S.—yddord o7] o’ made in L from 7. 


a speaker has referred to himself in the 
3rd person, he quickly reverts to the first, 
asin O. C. 6 (n.) éuol follows Oldtrovy in 
Voi 36 

i357 f£. &..xetpes: she takes his hands 
in her own. This explains why the poet 
has not written giATdTas..xelpas : we see, 
too, how natural is the transition toéxav, 
as she is looking in her old friend’s face. 
The sense is, ¢ywyv médas of ra Hdicra 
dmnpérnoar, viz., in the journeys to and 
from Phocis. 

1359 005’ edaives, ‘and didst not 
give any light.’ This absolute use of the 
word is sufficiently interpreted by the con- 
text; it is scarcely needful to supply (¢.g-) 
tiv adndeav, or cvvdvTa ceavtdv.—dalvy 
is never really intrans. (=‘to appear’) 
except in the epic aor. pdvecxoy (//. 11. 
64, Od. 12.241, etc.). 

1360 épy’ éxav, ‘ possessed of them,’ 
‘knowing them’: épya being ‘facts,’ as 
opp. to Adyar (59 f. drav Abyw Bayi | ép- 
yours ow). Cp. Ant. 9 exes Te Kelo7- 
xovoas ;—Others explain, ‘ while engaged 
in a course of action’ (cp. Amt. 300 may- 


oupylas...éxew, n.).—For épol, after pe, 
cp. O. C. 811 pndé pe | PUdAaco’ épopuay 
&0a xp7 valew éué (n.). 

1361 artépa, This is the only tragic 
trimeter in which the third foot is formed 
by a single word of three short syllables. 
When the third foot is a tribrach there is 
usu. a caesura both in the third and in 
the fourth foot (as O. 7. 248 kaxdv Kaxds 
vw duopov éexrptyat Biov: cp. Eur. Zyvo. 
497): or at least in the third foot (as Azz. 
31). But it should be observed that the 
pause after xatp’, 6 ma&tep makes a vital 
difference. The movement of the verse 
begins afresh at marépa, and the effect of 
that word to the ear is like that of a tri- 
brach in the first, rather than in the third, 
place of a trimeter. Hence we may de- 
fend the text here, and yet concede that 
no tragic poet could have written such a 
verse without the pause (e.g. 7\0’ dopevos 
marépa Tor’ elooptv SoxGv). 

1364 ff. rTovs..év péow Aéyous, the 
story of the brother’s and sister’s ex- 
periences in the interval since Orestes 
left Mycenae. Cp. 0. C. 583 Ta..& 
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moat KUKAOUYTAL VUKTES NEPAL T LO-AL, 
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1365 


at TavTa cor detEovow, “Hréxtpa, sadn. 
ohov 8 évvérw ye Tow Tapectérow dtu 
vov Kaipos epdew* voy Kdvtaiurvyotpa porn: 
vov outis avdpawv evdov: ei & epéEeror, 


/ > ec , ‘\ i, 4 
ppovtile? ws tTovTow TE Kai copwrépois 


1370 


¥ , , , 
ahdowwt TOVTWY TELOT LY MAYOU[MEVOL. 


RE: 


> x lal ¥fpP if \ . J \ x / 
ouK av pakpav €& yply ovdey dv oyar, 


IIv\adn, 700° etn Tovpyov, aX’ oaov Taxos 
Xopelv €ow, TatTpo@a tpocKvaavd €dy 


Geav, Ooowrep TpoTVAG vaiovow TdOe. 
ava€é “Amro\\ov, ttkews avtow Kuve, 


HA. 


1375 


- A \ , y \ \ 
€“ov TE Tpos TovTOLTW, 4 GE TOA Oy 
ad av exo AuTapel TpovaTny yxepi. 
A > > s >» > 7 ¥ 
vuv 8, ® Ave’ “Amro\dov, €€ olwy eyo 


1365 In L the ist hand wrote xvxXodvyrac: a later hand altered this to kuxAovor: but 


the letters yrac were again written above, and ov partly erased. 
Mss., and Ald.: xuxdodvrac I’ (from xuxAwovra), Pal., T. 


having been erased after G. 


kukdovot A, with most 
1867 cdgv} opdv L, t 


oppy x, and Ald.—évvérw ye L, with most mss. (L? 


péow (the needs of the interval, until 
death): Eur. Med. 819 repioool raves obv 
péow NOyou (between the present moment, 
and her deed): Or. 16 Tas yap év wéow 
avy® rixas (the fortunes of the house in 
the interval). 

The acc. rovs..Adyous is resumed in 
1366 by tatra, because the sentence 
modal K.7.. has intervened. Cp. Thuc. 
2, 62 rov 6é mévorv...apkelrw pev duly 
kal éxetva év ols d\dore..admédevsa ovK 
6p0Gs avrov dromwrevdmevov: Tr. 287 
avrov & éxeivov, resumed in 289 by vw. 

KukAodytat, the form originally written 
by the scribe of L, is confirmed by usage, 
though the other reading, kukAover, dis- 
placed it in most Mss. See on 77. 129 
KukNodow, the only instance of kuk\eiy 
used intransitively which occurs in Greek 
before Aristotle. 

1367 odov 8 évvérw ye: ‘And fur- 
ther’ (ye, z.e. besides counselling Electra), 
‘I tell you,’ etc.: cp. Az. 1150 éyw dé y’ 
dvdp drwmra «.7.d.: Eur. Or. 1236 eyo 
bé 7’ émexéXevoa, (This is better than to 
take ye as emphasising évvérw only; ‘I 
warn you,’—whether you will heed me 
or not.) Hermann’s conjecture, évyérw 
*ya, is no improvement. 

1370 f. ‘tovrots refers to dvdpav in 


1369, the male domestics, who are sup- 
posed to be now busied out of doors. 
d@ddAowwt are the body-guards, dopu@dpor, 
of Aegisthus, who may be expected to 
return ere long from the country (313); 
codwrépois (udxerPa), as being trained 
to arms. Since the two comparatives, 
copwrépos and m\eloow, are not linked 
by a conjunction, Tovtwy cannot be con- 
strued with both; it is perhaps best taken 
with mieloow. ‘Ye will have to fight 
both with these men (the olxéra.), and 
with others of greater skill, more nu- 
merous than these.’ 

Another view is that dvépav in 136 
refers to Aegisthus and his armed fol- 
lowers, while totrots in 1370 means Cly- 
taemnestra and her women-servants: this 
seems less natural. 

1372 f£. ovStv is adv.: lit., ‘this task 
would no longer seem to be in any 
way (ovdév) a case for many words, but 
for entering,’ etc. The two constructions 
of épyov éorly, as=opus est, are here 
combined. (1) For the gen., cp. Ar. 
Plut. 1154, ovK épyov éor’ ovdev orpopav: 
(2) for the inf., Az. 11 Kal o’ ovdey elow 
Thode mamralvew mids | er’ epyov éorty. 
The peculiarity here is that, instead of 
the simple épyov, we have 7éde rovpyov, 
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many are the circling nights, and days as many, which shall 
show it thee, Electra, in its fulness. 

(To Orestes and Pylades.) But this is my counsel to you 
twain, who stand there—now is the time to act; now Cly- 
taemnestra is alone,—no man is now within: but, if ye pause, 
consider that ye will have to fight, not with the inmates alone, 
but with other foes more numerous and better skilled. 

OR. Pylades, this our task seems no longer to crave many 
words, but rather that we should enter the house forthwith,— 
first adoring the shrines of my father’s gods, who keep these 
gates. 

[ORESTES avd PYLADES enter the house, followed by the 
PAEDAGOGUS.—ELECTRA remains outside. 

EL. O King Apollo! graciously hear them, and hear me 
besides, who so oft have come before thine altar with such 
gifts as my devout hand could bring! And now, O Lycean 

Apollo, with such vows as I can make, 


omits ye), and Ald. : Hermann wrote évvérw ’y. 1368 «kdvTamjorpa L, as also 
in 1473, where, however, it has been made from k\uvraiuvjorpa. 1372 juw L.— 
ovdev dv] Nauck conj. évdéov (Frohlich, évdeeés). 1378 rpovorny] In L the scribe 
wrote mpdarnv, but the o has been altered (by himself?) to 8 (=ov), with” over it.— 
Blaydes (1873) writes ’réornv: so too, by independent conjecture, Wecklein (1877). 


from which épyov has to be supplied with 
the gen. and with the inf. Cp. Eur. 
Andr. 551 ov ydp, ws eouxé pot, ee 
768° epyov. 

1374 f. twatpoa, instead of rarpwwy: 
cp. 1290 n.—édy, images of the gods 
(O. 7. 886 daipbvev @5n, n.), placed in 
the mpémvAa, here a statelier term for 
mpd0upoy, the porch or vestibule of the 


house. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 875 & déoror’ 
dvat, yetrov ’Ayued rotmod mpofvpov 
mpomtAate. The gods of the entrance 


were esp. Apollo Agyieus (cp. 637 mpo- 
orarnpe), and Hermes. It is these who, 
with Zeus, are invoked by the returning 
herald in Aesch. Ag. 509—515: cp. 20. 
519 ceuvol Te Odxor Saluovés 7’ dvT7Nu0L. 

mpockicavre: the worshipper stretched 
forth his right arm towards the image, 
presenting to it the flat of his hand, by 
bending back the wrist; then kissed his 
hand, and wafted a salute to the god. 
Orestes and Pylades perform this act of 
reverence before each édos in the vesti- 
bule. Meanwhile, turning towards the 
statue of Apollo Lykeios which stands in 
front of the palace (645), Electra makes 
her prayer. 

1278 dd dv: for dé, denoting one’s 
resources, cp. 1127 n.—€xoup: optat. of 


indefinite frequency in past time; cp. 
Ph, 289 n.: Tr. 9o5 Kdate 8 dpydvev 
Grov | Patoeer. 

Autrapet, earnest, devout: cp. 451 n.— 
mpovoTnv ae, presented myself (as a 
suppliant) at thy shrine. Similarly zpo- 
ordrns is ‘one who presents himself before 
a god,’ ‘a suppliant,’ O. C. 1171, 1278. 
The only other trace of mpoorjvar as 
=‘to approach,’ with an acc., is in a 
fragment from the Tupd of Sophocles (fr. 
599, Nauck 2nd ed.). Athenaeus, in 
illustrating the word xapxjovov, quotes 
it as follows (p. 475 A): Zogpokdjs dé 
Tupot: mpoacrhvar méony | rpdmwecav 
audl ciria (cira Manobius) kal xapxjova: 
adding, mpos Thy Ttpadrefav pdoxwvy 
mpoceAnAuvbévat Tovs SpdKovras K.T.A. 
The meaning was, then, that the serpents 
‘approached the table’; a parallel for the 
use here. Schweighauser, indeed, con- 
jectured. mpocorjvac (cp. Aesch. Pers. 
203 Bwudv mpocéornv), and Bergk, less 
well, mpoomrjvat. 

Blaydes and Wecklein read ’réoryv: 
but. érésrny ce as=‘approached thee’ 
would be unexampled (see on 7% 3369). 

1379 e€ olwv éxw|aira: lit., ‘1 
make the prayer with such means as I 
have’; z.¢., no longer with offerings— 


qr XO, 


> 
QavT. 


aire, mpotinta, Mocopan, yevou mpodpwv 
py dpwyos Tavde TOV 
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Bovhevpdrov, 


Kal dev€ov dvOpdrrouw TOATUTipLLa 
ms SvaceBeias ofa Swpodvvrat Geoi. 


eh? O7rov T poveperau 


apuKrou KUVES, 


Nan wr © WY 


TapayeTar yap EVE PwV 


70 Suc épiarov atpa puoay "Apys. 
BeBaow apte Swpdrov umdareyou 
jer ddpoprou KAKQ@V TAVOUPYN[LGT wv 


1385 


aor OU paKkpay eT dpuprevel 
¥ 
Tovpov ppevav ovEerpov aiwpovjevor. 


1390 


2 Sodtdtous apwyos clow oréyas, 
3 dpxadhovra TAT POs els oddta, 
4 VEAKOVNTOV ata XeLpow EXOV* 


Nauck conj. ’riuwv. 
has been erased after o. 


and Ald.: 67 r: dro Schneidewin: 
Michaelis conj. 6 dvaépirror : 


70 Ovodpecrov alu’ dadtccwy “Apns. 


drws Bergk. 
Blaydes, 6 ducépisros (or 7d SugdduKTor) : 


1880 po mitvd L (made from zpo mityw): a letter (c ?) 
mpomirvé A, and Ald.: 
a of rho is followed by an erasure (of 7?). 


TpoomiTva Y. 
1384 


1383 InL the 
émrov L, with most MSS., 

1885 70d ducéporor] 
M. Schmidt, 


1389 dupeve? Wunder (schol. a 


Kar’ éuauTiy dverporddouy ov els waxpav Errar pmeréwpa adn’ evOéws TENET OHoET AL): 


since none are at hand—but with heart- 
felt vows. Schol. ws duvduews éyw, Adyous 
dévovv, ov Ove. 

1380 I read mporlrrw, as metre 
requires, not mpomlrvw. The first syl- 
lable of rityw isnever long. Thus, where 
tis needed, Aesch. Pers. 588 has mpo- 
mirvovres, and Soph. O. C. 1754 mpoo- 
mirvowev: but, requiring t, Eur. Suppl. 
63 writes mpomlmrrovea, 

1382 Tomer (yo. Eur. Hee. 
Spdcavre & aloxpa dewd rdmirima. 
sephus Bell. Jud. 1. 
doeBelas 7d émirlmwov. 

1884—1397 Third stasimon. Stro- 
phe, 1384—1390=antistr., 1391—1397. 
For metres see Metrical Analysis, 

This short ode fills the interval of sus- 
pense. The Chorus imagine the aven- 
gers, who have just passed within, as 
guided by divine powers to their goal. 

1384 80’, like 77 821 t& olov, & 
mraides K.T.A. It seems necessary to alter 
érov, the reading of L (cr. n.). 

mpovéneTa expresses a gradual and 


1086 
Jo- 
30 § 6 aréxw Tijs 


regular advance. mpovéuer@ar is lit. ‘to 
go forward in grazing.’ The midd. oc- 
curs only here; nor is the act. found in a 
strictly parallel sense; in Aesch. Zum. 313 
kabapas xetpas mpovéuovr’=‘putting for- 
ward.’ But we have the analogy of émwéu- 
ew, as meaning to encroach on a neigh- 
bour’s pastures; Arist. Pol. 5. 5. 9 Tav 
evrépwv Td KTIVN atorpdéas, NaBaw (sc. 
Tovs edmdbpous) mapa Toy ToTramov émwéu- 
ovras. In Aesch, Ag. 485 miBavds aya 
6 OjAus Bpos érwéewerar | TaxXUmropos, some 
make émivéwerae pass., ‘is encroached 
upon’; but raxvzropos is in favour of its 
being midd., like mpovéuwerar here: ‘the 
limit of a woman’s belief (too lightly won) 
Fea oversteps the border’ (between 
act and fiction). 

Campbell suggests that the image in 
mpovénera is from jive ‘eating its way’ 
forward, and compares Her. 5. tor dm’ 
olxlns és oiklyv lov 7d wip érevéuero 7d 
dorv. This hardly agrees so well with 
the idea of a stealthy advance. 

1385 10 Bucépicroyv aipa, bloodshed, 
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I pray thee, I supplicate, I implore, grant us thy benignant aid 
in these designs, and show men how impiety is rewarded by the 
gods! [ELECTRA enters the house. 


CH. Behold how Ares moves onward, breathing deadly Strophe. 
vengeance, against which none may strive ! 

Even now the pursuers of dark guilt have passed beneath 
yon roof, the hounds which none may flee. Therefore the 
vision of my soul shall not long tarry in suspense. 


The champion of the spirits infernal is ushered with stealthy Anti- 
feet into the house, the ancestral palace of his sire, bearing keen- stophe 
edged death in his hands; 


dppéver L, with most Mss., and Ald.: éuuéve T: eupéver A, 1390 rovudy r.— 
alwpovmevoy made in L from aiwpoupévwr. 1393 ¢éd\.a L, with most Mss.: 
édpacuara A, and Ald. In L the first corrector (S) has written yp. édpdouara 
above édé\a. 1394 veaxdvyntov ai paxe pow éxwy L: where yepotvy has been 
made from xepoty. Over aiua is written dv7l tlpos. There is no variation in the 
MSS., except xep@v in T. But the Aldine has veoxdynroyv (not veaxdynrov): and this 
stands also in the lemma of the scholium on 1394, in the edition printed at Rome in 


1518 by Lascaris. 


deadly vengeance, against which the 
guilty will strive in vain. dvoépicrov= 
dvouaxov: cp. 220 ov« épiord., Not, as 
the schol. took it, ‘bloodshed caused by 
unholy strife’ (between mother and chil- 
dren).—ovoov: cp. Eur. Z A, 125 od 
peya puody Ouuoy érapet| col..; LT. 
288 (the Erinys) zip rvéovoa kal pévov. 
1386 Seapdtwv tmdéoreyou: cp. Az. 
796 oknvijs Uravaov: Aesch. Zum. 669 
cay Sbpwy épéoriov: Eur. 2, Z. 80 e&edpor 


xOovés. 
1387 f£. perdSpopor.. Kives, the 
Erinyes. Cp. Aesch. Ch, 1054 caddis 


yap alde unrpos éyxora kives. Eum. 246 
ws KUwy veBpov | mpds atua Kal oradhaypov 
éxpacrevowev, Ar. Ran, 472 Kwxvtod re 
trepldpopot Kbves. 

1389 dpupevet was in the schol.’s text 
(see cr. n.), and is clearly better than dp- 
péve. For the apocope of dvd in comp., 
cp. Ant. 1275. 

1390 rovpov dpevav Sveipov: cp. 
492 n.—alwpovpevov. Cp. Her. 8. 100 
(of Mardonius) bwép weydAwv alwpnbévra, 
‘in suspense concerning great issues’ 
(victory or death). Thuc. 7. 77 (Nicias) 
é& 7@ abtr@ Kwdtvm Tots pavdordrols 
alwpoduat. 

1391 f. évépwv..dpwyds. Orestes is 
the champion, not only of his father’s 
spirit, but also of Hades, who is ‘not 


He may have taken it from the Aldine, which appeared in 1502, 


regardless’ (184), and of the other powers 
invoked by Electra from the nether world 
(110 ff.). Cp. O. Z. 126 Aatov 8 ddwdA- 
bros | oddels dpwyds év Kaxkots éyl-yvero. 

1393 dpxatéTAovta. He is to eject 
the usurper, and to recover his inherit- 
ance (cp. 72: 162: 1290). 

1394 veakdvyrov aipa xeipoty txav, 
The words, if sound, mean, ‘bearing 
keen-edged death in his hands.’ afua is 
the deed of blood by which vengeance is 
to be taken. veaxdyyrov refers primarily 
to the keen edge of the weapon (sword 
or dagger) with which the blow is to be 
dealt; but may suggest also the keen 
edge of the avengers’ resolve (Aesch. 7%. 
715 TeOnyuevoy Tol mw’ ovK dmrauBduveEls 
dbyy). 

The bold use of ata may be illustrated 
by Aesch. Ch. 932 modddv aiuarwr, 
‘many deeds of blood’; Eur. Or. 284 
elpyacrat 8 éuol | unrpwoy alua, ‘the mur- 
der of a mother.’ It should be remem- 
bered that Orestes does of enter the 
house with a weapon displayed in his 
hands. The sword or dagger is con- 
cealed. We may be sure, then, that, 
whether afua is genuine or not, at least 
Sophocles did not use any word (such as 
pdxacpav) denoting a weapon; since then 
the words xeupotvy ¢xwv would necessarily 
have had their literal sense, ‘holding in 
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506 Matas 6€ rats 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


1395 


6 ‘Epuns of aye dddov oKdT@ 
> > > id 
7 Kpvisas mpOs avTO Tépa, KOUKET AppEvEL. 


HA. 


XO. 


XO. 


5 , lal 4 : Bent 
@ dirrara: yuvatkes, avdpes avtixa 
TedovVaL ToUpyov' adda olya TpdcpEVE. 
al lal € \ > , 
mas Sy; Ti vov tpdocovow; HA. 7 pev és tadov 
héByta Kooper, ta 8 édéotatov Tédas. 
‘ eee \ ey \ 7 / ed 
ov & éxtos 7€as mpos Tt; HA. gpovpnoove omws 


I401 


Alytobos nuas pn AdOy porav ecw. 


Lal > 
KA. alat+ tw oréyau 


ditwv epnuot, Tav 8 amodvvTwv méat. 
Boa tus evdov’ ovK akoveT, @ ida; 

¥ 6 cf > rd , 9 A 
nkove avyKkovoTa SvaTavos, woTe ppitar. 


HA. 
XO. 


For conjectures, see below. 


1405 


1396 L has épufjo é€ dye, with an erasure 
after € rather larger than the space for one letter. 
erasure, except what seems to be the beginning of 7. 


Nothing is legible in the 
[Some discern ~ in the 


erasure, and o written above it: I fail to do so.] émdye A, and Ald.: émeodyee 


E: of’ dye IT, L? (=Lb), and Vindobonensis. 


1898 dvdpes] dvdpes MSS. 
éow, in the house). 


the hands’; they could no longer have 
meant, as the context requires them to 
mean, simply, ‘charged with,’ ‘bearing 
with him.’ This fact—that some adstract 
word is required—is, to my mind, the 
strongest argument in favour of atpa. 

If vedkoynrov is right, the. a must be 
short. The verse corresponds with 1387 
mer : adpdmot Kak | wy may | ovpyjquar. | 
wv f \|, a dochmiac dimeter. Now, 
analogy would suggest that veaxdynrov is 
Doric for venkdynrov. Cp. venkovys (AZ. 
820): venkyjs (Hom.): vendudijs (véos, 
arelpw, Arist.). Even when the second 
part of the compound begins with a con- 
sonant, we find such forms as veayev7s 
((Eur.] Z A. 1623), venOadajs, verromos, 
venparos. Yet at least two exceptions 
occur. (1) vetjs in Nicander Alexiph. 358 
and 364; although the a is normally long. 
(2) Anthol. Pal. 7. 13 mapbenkhy vedosd- 
ov: in an epigram ascribed to Leonidas 
of Tarentum, ¢, 280 B.C. It seems pos- 
sible, then, that Sophocles should have 
written ved«dynrov. 

Other interpretations, and the various 
conjectures, are considered in the Ap- 
pendix. 

1395 f. 6 Matas 8 mais. Hermes 
x9dvi0s, whom Electra had already in- 


For conjectures, see below. 


1399 redodc:] In L éow is written above (i.e. 
1401 78] The scribe of L wrote 7&6’, but has been 


voked (111), acts here in his twofold 
quality as mouatos and déduos. Cp. PA. 
133 ‘Epes 8 6 méumrwv Séddos ayjoatro 
vev. <A like part is assigned to him in 
the Choephori, 727 x@dviov & “Epufy | .. 
Toad épodedoa | EpodnrAjTaow ayBow : 
7b. 812 EvAAdBor 8 évdlkws | rats 6 Matas 
émipopwratos (like a favouring wind) | 
mpakw ovplay Oédwv. 

“Eppys of’ dyet is the most probable 
reading. The erasure in L, and the 
variants in later Mss., have prompted 
conjectures. Thus Neue, whom Nauck 
and Wecklein follow, writes éml of’ dyeu: 
G. Wolff suggests é&jjs og’ dyer: Kviéala, 
op émweédye. But it is rash to assume 
that ‘Epufs is a gloss: cp. [Eur.] Phes. 
216 GAN’ ed co? 6 Malas mats éxelice Kal 
médw | wéupecev “Eputs, os ye ndnrdv 
dvaé. If the o of ep’ had been lost after 
‘Eputis, p’ayec might have led to érdyeu, 
and this to mistaken remedies, such as 
érevodyet (cr. n.). 

1398—1510 Exodos: the vengeance. 

1398—1441 A kommos. It falls 
into two principal parts. (1) 1398—1421; 
the death of Clytaemnestra. (2) 1422— 
1441; Orestes and Pylades re-enter ; 
Aegisthus approaches; and they prepare 
to receive him. 
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and Hermes, son of Maia, who hath shrouded the guile in dark- 
ness, leads him forward, even to the end, and delays no more. 


[Enter ELECTRA from the house. 


Eu. Ah, dearest friends, in a moment the men will do the 


deed ;—but wait in silence. 


CH. 


How is it >—what do they now? 


EL. She is decking the urn for burial, and those two stand 


close to her. 
CH. 


And why hast thou sped forth ? 


EL. To guard against Aegisthus entering before we are 


aware. 


CLYTAEMNESTRA (wthinz), Alas! 


Woe for the house for- 


saken of friends and filled with murderers ! 
EL. A cry goes up within :—hear ye not, friends ? 


CH. 


altered to , and a line drawn through «. 


I heard, ah me, sounds dire to hear, and shuddered ! 


1403 jas is omitted in the Mss. 


(though written above in the Ienensis), and Ald.: it was added by Reiske. Triclinius 


filled the gap by inserting avros after AlyicGos. 
1405 déau] mé¢ Elmsley on Eur. Med. 259. 


1404 aia? Hermann: al at L. 
1406 ms] ris T, L?. 1407 


avjKovera] In L the v has been added in a smaller character by a corrector. The 
two vv. in L are divided thus: jkovo’ dvnkovora 5b|oravoc* wore ppléar.—Ppiéa Pal., 


The general structure of this kommos 
is clearly strophic; but critics differ on 
details. The simplest view is that of 
Dindorf and others, that vv. 1398—1421 
form a single strophe,=antistr. 1422— 
1441. The lyric verses 1407, 1413—4, 
and 1419—1421, correspond respectively 
with 1428, 1433—4, and 1439—I44I: 
for these, see Metrical Analysis. It is 
usually held, with Hermann, that the cor- 
respondence of the iambic trimeters also 
must be exact. This makes it necessary 
to assume a gap in our text after v. 1427 
(n.), and a second after 1429 (n.), besides 
the defect in 1432. See Appendix. 

1898 Electra hastens out of the 
house. She performs the part of an éfdy- 
*yeNos, so far as to describe the situation 
at this moment in the house: then Cly- 
taemnestra’s cry is heard, like that of the 
dying king in Aesch. Ag. 1343 ff. In the 
Orestes (408 B.c.) Electra has a similar 
part, perhaps suggested by this. Helen’s 
cry is heard within, and Electra says to 
the Chorus (1297), 7Kovcad’; dvdpes xetp’ 
exovow ev poyy. 

1399 Tedotor, fut. This ‘Attic’ fut. 
of red@ is frequent; e.g. 1435; O. 7: 232: 
O. C. 630, 881, 1634, etc. But reAéow has 
also good authority: Dem. or. 21 § 66 
dvaredéow: Plat. Rep. 425 E dtarehéocovow. 


1400 f£. tddov (cp. I140n.). No- 
thing would be gained by reading radi 
(1210).—A€Byta, the urn: cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 444 o70d00 yeulfwv NEBnras evOérou. 
—koopet. In //. 23. 253 f. the golden 
um containing the bones of Patroclus is 
‘covered with a linen veil.’ In //. 24. 
796 the urn with Hector’s ashes is 
‘shrouded in soft purple robes.’ Leaf 
observes there: ‘In Etruscan graves very 
fine linen covers are found spread on the 
stools on which stand the urns containing 
the ashes.’ Some such ‘dressing’ is de- 
noted by xooue? here; but wreaths of 
flowers may also be meant. 

1404 aiat’ id oréyou. Dindorf (Altra 
p. 106) reads these words as a dochmiac 
(~~~-—~-): Nauck and Wecklein take 
them as an iambic tripody (-—~~-~-). 
The latter view seems correct. The 
hiatus after ala? is excused by the pause. 
Cp. Ant. 1276 ped ped, & mova. Ph. 
1106 aia? ala? (=1086 wor pol uot). 

1407 dvyiKovera, lit., ‘not to be 
heard’: then, ‘dreadful to hear’; cp. 
dppnta. So Eur. Hipp. 362 eves, &, | 
dvnkovoTa Tas | Tupdvvov 1d0n méhea Opeo- 
pévas. Antiphon or. 1 § 22 dejoerae 
abéuira kal aréXecra kal dvnkovoTa Kat 
Oeots Kal burr. 


Strophe. 


> 
avT. 


188 


KA, 

5S lal 
HA, idod pad av Opoet tus. 
— olkTpe THY TEKOVOAY. 


c 


XO. @ 


ZLOPOKAEOY2 


¥ A 5) aL, 
olwou Tdhaw'* Alytobe, tov ToT ay KUpELs ; 


KA. @ tékvov Tékvov, I410 


HA. adX ovk ex oéev 
> v4 > @ 3909 ec / ta 

extipe? odtos ovd oO yervnoas TaTnp. 

Tohus, @ yevea TahaWa, VOY 


*oou 


potpa Kabapepia pbiver POiver. 


KA. 
KA. 
XO. 


Gpou wémr\nypor. HA. tatcor, et obévers, SurdHv. 1415 
ea / sy oe A 
apo pan avis. HA. ei yap Aiyic8m y opod. 
lal > Lal c ~ € \ / 
Tehova dpais Cwaow ou yas vial Kelpevot. 


mahipputov yap atu vreEaipovor TOV KTAavOVTMVY 1420 


ot maAat Gavovres. 


Kal pnv mapeow olde: douwia dé xelp 
orale. Oundys “Apeos, ovd exw *Weyew. 


and Hermann: ¢pléac most Mss., and Ald. 


1409 oir, and Ald.: ro? L. 


1410 36 rékvoy réxvoy T (Triclinius), Vindobonensis: & réxvov 6 réxvov L (in which 


these words form a separate v.), with most Mss., and Ald. 
bonensis, Dindorf: o#@’ L, with most Mss., and Ald. 


1412 0085’ Vindo- 
1413 6 Todds, & yeved] 


Gomperz conj. & Ilé\omos yeved, which Nauck and Wecklein adopt.—v6y cox is sug- 
gested by Hermann (who, however, kept ve), and independently by R. Whitelaw (Sopho- 


cles translated into English Verse, p. 437). 


vov oe MSS.: Bellermann writes viv cov. 


1414 xa@ayepia Triclinius, and r: xaé’ juepia L: xa@npuepia A, with most Mss., and 


1410 i804, referring to sound (as we 
could say, ‘there!’): so Az. Bes ld5ov, | 
Sodrov ad K\tw Twd.—paN ad: O. C. 
1477 a, lod wah’ abOs audlorarac | dia- 
mpvatos dToBos, 5 

1411 f. ék oé0ev: for éx, cp. O. C. 51 
kovK druwos &k y’ €uod pavet.—o yevvijras 
matyp: cp. 261: Zr. 311 6 gittoas 
marnp: O. T. 793 Tod gurevcavros rarpés. 

1413 f£. The traditional reading 
P0lve pOlve. is vindicated, and all diffi- 
culty is removed, by the slight change of 
oe to cor, The potpa kabapepla is the 
fate which has afflicted the house day 
by day. In the only other place where 
Kabapeptos occurs (Eur. Ph. 229), it has 
this sense, ‘daily’; nor is any other, 
indeed, tenable. (Cp. 259 kar’ juap.) 
This fate is now being extinguished 
(p@lver) by the righteous act of venge- 
ance, which, according to the poet’s view 
in this play, closes the misfortunes of the 
race (cp. I510 TH viv dpun redewOer). 
For #@ivey said of an evtd which wanes 
or dies out, cp. fr. 718 (UBpis).. dvOe? re 
Kal POlver radu, 

Others explain as follows. (1) Keep- 
ing both owe and Olver pOlver: ‘fate is de- 


stroying thee this day.’ But thealleged evi- 
dence for 4 transitive use of P@lvew is very 
small and doubtful: see Appendix. (2) 
Keeping oe, but reading $Olvew Olveu : 
‘now it is the doom of ¢hzs day that thou 
shouldst fade.’ Both these versions force 
an impossible sense on kaOayepla. That 
explanation of it was a mere makeshift of 
the scholiast; & yeved rod olkov rovrouv, 
kara TavTny oe THY Huépav ) Motpa 
els POopav xal éhdtrwow Tov yévous dyet. 
Nor is the objection to these inter- 
pretations merely verbal. They repre- 
sent the Chorus as deploring that doom 
of the race which entails yet another 
deed of bloodshed. But, as Whitelaw 
well observes, this commits Sophocles to 
the Aeschylean view of the vengeance 
‘as a new crime in the series of crimes’ 
(Translation, p. 437). The Chorus are 
in the fullest sympathy with the avengers. 
They regard the slaying of Clytaemnestra 
not as a new calamity, but as a welcome 
retribution: cp. 1434 Ta mply €8 Oéuevor, 
and 1508 ff. The words @ wéAts, & yeved 
express the feeling of these zoNlrides 
(1227) that the cause of the house is that 
of the city, They hail the approaching 
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CLYT. (wzthin). O hapless that I am !—Aegisthus, where, 


where art thou? 
EL. 
CLYT. (wzthin). 


Hark, once more a voice resounds! 
My son, my son, have pity on thy mother! 


Et. Thou hadst none for him, nor for the father that begat 


him 


Cu. Ill-fated realm and race, now the fate that hath 
pursued thee day by day is dying—is dying! 

CLYT. (w2thiz). Oh, I am smitten! 

EL. Smite, if thou canst, once more! 

CLYT. (wzthin). Ah, woe is me again! 

EL. Would that the woe were for Aegisthus too! 

Cu. The curses are at work; the buried live; blood flows 
for blood, drained from the slayers by those who died of yore. 

[Enter ORESTES azd PYLADES from the house. 


Behold, they come! 


Ald.— 0a @biver L (the first « of the second @@iver made from 0). 


That red hand reeks with sacrifice to 
Ares; nor can I blame the deed. 


p0ive POlvet is 


also in I, L*, Pal., T: while A, with a few others, and the Aldine, have $Oivec 


only once. 
gives POive pblce (dat. of pOicis). 
most Mss., and Ald.: 6’ r. 


yao— | ro\Nvputov— | KravdvTwr..Oavdrtec. 
1419 saXlppurov Bothe: modvppurov MSS. (ro\NpuTov L). 
1422 f. The mss. and the Aldine give these two vv. 


L, A, etc., and Ald. 
Frohlich conj. vedppurov. 
to Electra, 


Hermann wrote Péivew, pbivew. 
1416 Alyic0w y’] vy Hermann: 6’ L, with 
1417—1421 L divides the vy. thus :—redofo’— | 


Hermann first restored them to the Chorus. 


Dindorf conj. p6ivew exe. Blaydes 


1417 redovc’ Triclinius: Tedodow 


1423 L has the v of 


deliverance of Mycenae from the tyrants. 
The change of @ és, @ yeved into @ 
Tlé\omos yeved (cr. n.) is equally rash and 
infelicitous. 

1415. Cp. Aesch. 4g. 1343 AT. 
Guo, mwémAnywar Karplay mdnynv eow... 
1345 wuor wan abOs, devrépay merdny- 
pévos.—Bumdjv: cp. O. C. 544 devrépay 
émacas: Ant. 1307 Th mw’ ov dvralay | 
eraioev TIs..3 

ei yap AiyloOw y’ spot (adv.). The 
dat., suggested by wuo, depends on the 
notion which that exclamation implies ; 
as if (¢.g.) Kkakdy yer wor were followed 
by ef yap AlyicOw vy’ 6uod jxev. This is 
simpler than to supply (a) émAjyns_or 
(2) Boas, taking éu0d as a prep.—The 
reading Alyic@w 8’ duod, though not im- 
possible, is very awkward. The sense 
would be: ‘Oh that thou wert crying,— 
‘and woe to Aegisthus also’!’ 

1417 £. tedXovo” dpal, ‘are doing their 
work.’ 7edofcx is transitive, though the 
object (rd épyov) is not expressed. Cp. 
Tr. 825 n.—ot..kelyevor, Agamemnon: 


for the plur. (like ol..@avéyres, 1421), 
cp. 146 yovéwy, n.—ral: 711 n. 

1419 f. waNlpputov: cp. 246 mdhu | 
dwoova’ avtipévous dikas: Od. 1. 379 Tad- 
tira epya, deeds of retribution. In 
Eur. £/. 1155 maXlppous..dika is ‘the 
turning tide of justice,’ which comes upon 
the guilty.—vefarpovor: cp. Eur. Hipp. 
633 OABov Swudrov breéeav, 

1422 f£. Kxalpyv: 78 n.—ordfe bun- 
As: the gen. depends on the notion of 
fulness; cp. O. C. 16 Bpbwy | ddpvns: 
fr. 264 dpaxvay Bpl0e. (There is no other 
example of ordfw in this constr., for in 
fr. 491, drdv..oTdfovra Toujs, the sense 
is, ‘sap dripping /vom the cleft wood.’)— 
The Oundy is povos. Cp. Shakesp. 7. 
LVappian act 4, sc. 1, 113, “a hey come 
like sacrifices in their trim, | And to the 
fire-eyed maid of smoky war | All hot 
and bleeding will we offer them.’ 

éyew, Erfurdt’s correction of yew, 
deserves the favour which it has found 
with almost all editors from Hermann 
onwards. If \éyew be sound, the sense 


Anti- 
strophe. 
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HA. Opéra, mas Kupeite; OP. Tav Sdpowoe peev 


Kados, Amo\Nwv el Karas eOdomicer. 
> lal 
HA. réOvnkev » Thddawa; OP. pnKér exhoBod 
an lal / / 
pntp@ov ws oe ym atisacer TOTE. 

2 4 ‘ ¥ 0 > PS) aN 
ravoacbe. evoow yap Atyiobov ex mpodydov. 
@ Tatoes, ovK aoppov; OP. eloopate ov 

a ¥ > Wk tA re 2 , 
tov avdp'; HA. éf nuw ovros €k mpoactiov 
xwpet yeynOds +r—-v+u- 

XO. Bare kar dvriOvpwv ooov Tay.oTAa, 


1425 


XO. 


HA. 1430 


@undjo in an erasure.—ypéyew Erfurdt: Néyew MSs. 1424 xvpe?re Reisig and 
Elmsley: xupe? L, with most Mss., and Ald.: xupe? ye Triclinius: xupe? 6¢ Hermann, 
Kolster conj. xupet 748”; ey (others, 745’; év: or Ta y’ &v): Wecklein, xupe?; éy’> ev. 
1426 1é6vyKev 4) TdNawa] The mss. and Ald. give these words to Orestes, Erfurdt 
restored them to Electra. 1427 After this y. Erfurdt supposed three vv. to be 
lost. See below. 1428 f. evcow] In L the second o has been added above the 
line.—After éx mpod7\ov Seidler, Hermann and others suppose the loss of a trimeter. 
1430 cicopare rod r: elcoparé wou L (but the accent on € is from a later hand), with 


must be, ‘utterance fails me,—at a 
moment so terrible. But 00d éyw Aéyew 
is not equivalent to ovd éxyw gwrety, 
nor, again, to od’ éyw rl déyw (or 
ri @8). It ought to mean rather, ‘nor 
can I describe’ (what I see): which would 
be strange here. Hermann suggested 
that ovd’ éyw Aéyew might be an un- 
finished sentence,—‘ but I cannot tell..’ 
(whether the avengers have accomplished 
their deed). This, however, as he allows, 
would be frigid. So also would wéyew 
be, if explained in his way (‘I cannot 
complain that they have not well dyed 
their swords’). Taken, however, in its 
natural sense, ‘nor can I blame the deed,’ 
wéyew is forcible enough. In Aesch. CA. 
989 the converse corruption took place, 
Aéyw becoming Péeyw. 

1424 kvpeire is a certain correction 
of kupet. With Hermann’s conjecture, 
kupet 8%, the sense would be, ‘now, how 
goes it?’—déé giving animation to the 
question. 

1425 @éomoev: cp. 36 f. Contrast 
the calm confidence of Orestes with his 
words of anguish in Aesch. CA. 1016 f., 
ary pev epya Kal wdéos yévos re may, | 
agmda vikns THOS Exwy pidopara. 

1426 f. éxdoBov..ds: 1309 n. The 
sense of Ajpa is not necessarily either 
good or bad; thus Pind, P. 8. 44 7d yev- 
vaiov.. | ..Ajua: O. C. O60 ARM’ dvadés: 
though it generally implies at least a 
Strong spirit. Cp. however Pind. P. 3. 


24 rxe Toratray meydday apdaray | KaddXt- 
mwét\ou A\Rua Kopwvidos, where, as here, 
\#ua implies blame, though it has no 
epithet (Gildersleeve happily renders, 
* wilful Coronis ’). 

After v. 1427 Erfurdt and others sup- 
pose the loss of three verses answering 
to vv. 1404—1406 (ala?... pidat): see 
note in Appendix on 1398. The context 
itself, however, does not indicate any 
lacuna. In a calmer scene, doubtless, 
we might have looked for some comment 
from Electra on the announcement that 
Clytaemnestra is dead. But this is a 
passage full of excitement and hurrying 
action, The warning mavoacGe in 1428 
is sufficiently justified by the brief dialogue 
between Orestes and Electra which has 
already taken place (1424—1427). 

1429 ék mpodyAov, like é« Tod éu- 
gavéos (Her. 4. 120), é€x Tod mpodavods 
(Thuc. 3. 43 § 3), €k Tov Pavepod, etc.: 
éx being used as above in 455, 725. In 
this adverbial phrase the adj. is merely a 
stronger d7\os, as in Az. 1311 Oavely 
mpod#ws (‘before all eyes’). Its other 
sense was ‘clear deforehand’ (Dem. or. 
18 § 196 el. .v coe wpddnra Ta “édAdovTA). 

Here, again, it is supposed that we 
have lost a trimeter, answering to 1409. 
(Hermann suggests aX éflkord y’, os 
mapeckevdeOa,) But the context, at 
least, does not show any gap in the sense. 

1480 & maiSes: cp. 1220 6 mat, n.— 
otk diboppov, sc. eloire, into the house, 
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EL. Orestes, how fare ye? Or. All is well within the 
house, if Apollo’s oracle spake well. 

EL. The guilty one is dead? OR. Fear no more that thy 
proud mother will ever put thee to dishonour. 

* * * * * * * * 

Cu. Cease; for I see Aegisthus full in view. 

EL. Rash boys, back, back! OR. Where see ye the man? 

Ex. Yonder, at our mercy, he advances from the suburb, 
full of joy. 

Cu. Make with all speed for the vestibule ; 


most Mss., and Ald. 1431 f. Tov dvdp’; HA. éd’ ju ofros] So Hermann, 
In L and most Mss. the words are divided thus: tov dvdp’ éd’ nuiv ; HA. obros k.T.d, 
The Aldine gives to Electra the whole passage from & mraides (1430) to yeynOds 
inclusive, and has tty instead of nuty. Nauck would prefer, rév dvdp’ éd’ juiv 
totrov; HA. ék mpoacriov x.t.d.: or, with Martin, 7dv dvdp’ lév7’ ed’ uly; HA. 
é€x mpoacttov | xwpel yeynOas otros. One Ms. (Pal.) has xwpe? yeynOas ofros 
€x mpoagriov.—As Hermann saw, the second part of a trimeter has been lost after 


yeynods. 
text he writes kar’ dyrlOup’, ws. 


Cp. Az. 369 ov éxrds AwWoppov éxvenet 
mbda; O. T. 430n. 

1431 ép piv, ‘in our power’; cp. 
O. C. 66 7} mt 7G TWAAGE Abyos; Ph. 1003 
ph mi ree éstw rade, Xen. An. 3. 1. 35 
ws pnror éml rots BapBdpos yevwueda, 
GANG paGddov...éxeivor fp’ nuiv. The sense 
of é¢ jpiy is the reason for giving the 
words to Electra, and not, as L does (cr. 
n.), to Orestes.—Not, ‘towards us,’ 
With a dat. denoting persons, éxf would 
mean rather ‘against,’ as in Od. Io. 214 
ovd’ ol 7’? wpynbnoay én’ dvépdow, It is 
different when the dat. denotes a place, 
though even then such a sense for émé is 
rare; JZ. 5. 327 vynvoly érl yhadupjow 
édauvéuev (‘towards’). 

Some have thought that the words of 
Orestes in this v. should be metrically 
equivalent to those of Clyt. in r4r1, 
olktipe Thy texovcay. Nauck, for ex- 
ample, proposes rév dvdp’ ep’ quiy Tovr- 
ov; This seems, however, a groundless 
assumption. 

1432 xwpet yeynfas. The rest of the 
trimeter is lost. Hermann suggests 
kdpra abv omovdy modes. 

1483 Bate kar’ aytiWipwv, ‘make for 
the vestibule.’ If the words are sound, 
xard, lit. ‘down upon,’ denotes the point 
on which the rapid movement is directed. 
The application of xard, with gen., to 
downward movement, in the literal sense, 
is not rare; cp. //, 13. 504 alxpi)..KaTa 
yains | @xeT’: 3. 217 Kara XOovds Supara 


1483 xar’ dy7iOipwv] Blaydes conj. kar’ dyrlOvpov 766’, ws* in his 
Paley conj. kar’ dyri@upov &’.—kardyte Oupdv 


mnéas. Again, it can denote ‘descent 
upon’ in a purely figurative sense (Aé-yeu 
xara twos). The peculiarity here is that, 
while the movement is literal, the descent 
is figurative. Even xara oxomot rotevew 
(Herodian 6. 7. 19) is different, since 
the arrow is conceived as describing a 
curve. I do not know any real parallel 
for this use of xard. It seems to justify 
some suspicion of the text. 

The word dyrl@vpoy is known only 
from the following passages. (1) Od. 16. 
159 o7H dé Kar’ dyTiPvpov Kdolns, de- 
scribing a position outside of the hut: 
usually rendered, ‘he stood over against 
the doorway.’ (2) In Lucian Alex. 16 76 
avrlOupov is the wall opposite to the door of 
a room; in this wall a second door is 
made, to admit of a crowd streaming 
through the room, In Lucian Symp. 8 
the sense is the same. 

Here, 7a dvrifupa seems to mean, as in 
the Odyssey, a place close to the doors; 
probably just zzs¢de of them, and (from 
that point of view) ‘over against them’; 
a vestibule, or entrance-hall. Cp. 328 
mpos OupGvos éfbd0s. As mpofupwy was a 
collateral form of mpéd0upov (Ztym. Magn. 
806. 4, etc.), dvTiOuvpwy may have been 
such a form of dyrl@vpov. If so, the de- 
sirable accus. for xara could be at once 
obtained by kat’ dyribupav’. The cor- 
rupt v./. in one Ms, (I), katavte Oupay, 
is also noteworthy. kardvre does not 
occur: but in Z/, 23. 116 we have xdrav- 
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OP. Odpoea: Tedodpev. HA. 
OP. Kai on) BeBnka. 


e 
VOLS. em evye VuV. 


1435 


HA. rav0a8 av pehour” enol. 


XO. ov @r0s dv Tavpa y ws nrlws évvérew 
T pos avopa TOVOE aupdépot, hafpatov ws opovoy 1440 


pos dikas ay ava. 


AITIZ@O%. 


i Lal lal ec lal , 
tis olde vpav TOU wo ot Swxyns E€vou, 


Y 
Ovs 


par ‘Opéorny jply dyyethac Biov 


Nedouro#? iamucourw ev vavaryiors 5 


a , 
oe et oe Kpiva, val oé, THY ev T@ TApos 


1445 


xpove Opacetay: ds padiora got wédew 
olpat, padvora S dv KQTELOULAV ppdoa. 


HA. 


Eola’ TOS yap ouxé 5 _ovpopas yap av 
efobev ely TOV a TNS 
AI. ov ont av elev ot E€vor; 


purtarns. 


HA. evdov: dirys yap mpokévov Karyvucay. 


T: see below. 
ed: Fritsch, 748” ws Tedety. 
mddw, omitting 7dd’ ws. 


—1441 & wros...dyava. 

other MSs., as in the Ald., 
-ove written above), S in L, 
in an erasure. 


didacké pe. 1450 
1434 7rd0’ ws radw MSS. For ws, Dindorf conj. avd: Gleditsch, 
Heimsoeth would read rd” ad, omitting réhw : Hartung, 


1435 The words 7 voels are given by the Mss, to 
Orestes; Erfurdt restored them to Electra.—vvy Turnebus: 


vov MSS. 1437 


Triclinius restored these vv. to the Chorus; in L and 
they are given to Electra.—L divides {the vv. thus:— 
bv &rdo— | Arlwo— | rpdo— | spoon. .ayava. 
qmov Triclinius. 
1441 In L two or three letters have been erased after dpovont. 
1442 gwxelc L, with 4 written above by the rst hand. 


1438 jriws] yp. vyrla (with 
1440 L has the v of \adpaiov 


1443 juw L, 1445 


‘down hill,’ as opp. to dvavra. This 
sug aepests another possibility, with Oupdva, 

are kdravra Ovpdv’, where Kkdravra 
would be explained by a gesture, ‘haste 
down there to the porch.’ 

1434 « Dépevor : cp. O, 7. 633 vetkos 
eb OéoOa: fr. 32 24 qv mapov Oéc0a Kadds | 
avrés Tis abr@ Thy BA Bnv mpoo Ot pépwv : 
Eur. Bacch. 49 rav0évde Oéwevos €.—rd8? 
OS mwaAuy, sc. e Ofobe. For réd\w as= 
‘in their turn,’ cp. 371. 

1485 7 voeis, lit., hasten ‘on the 
path that thou hast in view,’—z.e., to the 
execution of the plan within the house. 
Cp. Ai. 868 ra yap odK eBay éyad; 

The ground for giving the words 7 
voets to Electra, rather than to Orestes 
(cr. n.), is not merely that her share in 
this verse then becomes the same as in 
v. 1415. That ground would be incon- 


clusive (cp. 1431 n.). The better reasons 
are these: (1) the simple Tedodpev i is thus 
far more forcible. (2) 7 voets, if said by 
Orestes, would be a feeble reference to 
the wish of the Chorus; as said by Elec- 
tra, it is a natural comment on Tedodmer. 
1436 kal 84 BéBnka: cp. 558 n.: 
Tr. 345 Kat 6h BeBacr, ‘ 
1437—1441 These verses are anti- 
strophic to 1417—1421. 8¢ @rds implies 
gentle, whispering tones; cp. Theocr. 
14. 27 xauiv TovTo dv wros éyevto wbx’ 
douxov ottrws.—as rrlws, ‘as if kindly,’ 
‘with seeming gentleness’: not like as 
érnrbmws in 1452. —dalpatoy, as epith. 
of dyava, has a predicative force,—‘that 
he may rush upon his doom without 
foreseeing it’; it may thus be represented 
by an adv., ‘blindly.’—8lkas dyavo.. 
dlkn is the just retribution which awaits 


—oe SS ee. = 
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that, as your first task prospered, so this again may prosper 
now. 

Or. Fear not,—we will perform it. 
whither thou wouldst. 

Or. See, Iam gone. EL. I will look to matters here. 

[Exeunt ORESTES and PYLADES. 

CH. *Twere well to soothe his ear with some few words 
of seeming gentleness, that he may rush blindly upon the 
struggle with his doom. 


EL. Haste, then, 


[Enter AEGISTHUS. 
AEGISTHUS. 


Which of you can tell me, where are those Phocian strangers, 
who, ’tis said, have brought us tidings of Orestes slain in the 
wreck of his chariot? Thee, thee I ask, yes, thee, in former 
days so bold,—for methinks it touches thee most nearly; thou 
best must know, and best canst tell. 

EL. I know, assuredly; else were I a stranger to the 
fortune of my nearest kinsfolk. 

AEG. Where then may be the strangers? Tell me. 

EL. Within; they have found a way to the heart of their 
hostess. 
val oé Reiske: xal oé MSS., and Ald. 1446 wddiora ool Blaydes and Fritzsch: 
pdduord co L, Ald., and vulg. 1449 riv éuav ris piArarns r, and Ald. (the 
prevalent reading). L has ray éuév re pirtdrwv, with rijo (not jc) written above 
Te, and Tyo (not no) above the rwy of giTrdrwy. (It is probable that only fo and 
no were written by the rst hand, and that the 7 in each case was added later.) 
Some of the later mss., as L? and Pal., have rdv éu@y Trav pirtdrwv: or Tov éuov 
ye pi\rdtwy.—Vauvilliers conj. rwv uovye pidtdrwv: Hartung, ris éuev Trav 
gi\rdrwy: Lenting and G. Wolff, ray éuav ris pitrarwv. 1450 didacké pe] 
Schol. in L, ypdderac pyvvé wo. This may have come from the corrupt 6léacké 
wot (Pal., and rst hand in E).—dy elev] Nauck conj. dp’ elclv, or (with 6 for 
dj’) Ta viv elo’. 1451 Wdov Pins yap mpogévov] Hartung writes évdov pidns 
és mpokévov: Blaydes, &dov' pidns 5 és mpogévov, conjecturing also ¢gidns yap és Eévns 


him. dlxns dyév is the struggle which 
this retribution brings upon him,—his 
conflict with the avenging power. 

1444 vavaylots: cp. 730, where, how- 
ever, it refers to the general wreck of 
chariots. Here it ought to denote the 
later and independent disaster, which 
affected the chariot of Orestes only. 

1445 cé tor: cp. Ant. 441 n.— 
kplvw=dvaxplyw, ‘question’: 77. 314 7b 
5 dy me kat xplvos; Cp. Ant. 399 n. 

1448 f. cupdopds, which can denote 
either good fortune (1230) or evil, suits 
the purposed ambiguity. For the ear 
of Aegisthus, her reply means: ‘Of course 
I know; else I should be a stranger to 
the fortune of my nearest Ainsqwoman,’— 
viz., her mother. She leaves him to de- 
cide whether she means that Clytaem- 


is. Vi. 


nestra is afflicted or rejoiced by the news. 
And meanwhile 7 suugdopa ris pidrdrns 
has a further meaning—Clytaemnestra’s 
death—which he cannot yet surmise. 
Possibly this is the only ambiguity in- 
tended. But ris cuudopis..r&v eudv 
Ths purrarys might be genitive of 4 cup- 
popa Tav éua@v  pirrarn, ‘the most wel- 
come fortune of my kindred,’—z.e., ‘my 
brother’s return.’ Cp. 1273 gcArdrayp | 
666v. To intend this as an inner mean- 
ing would certainly be quite in the manner 
of Sophocles; cp. O. 7. 337 épynv éuéupu 
Ti éuhy, Thy onv 8 6uod | valovoay ov 
xarevdes.—For other views, see Appendix. 
1451 didns ydp mpokévov karyvucay, 
The ostensible meaning is that they have 
reached her house, olxov being understood. 
Cp. Az. 606 dvicew | .."Aidav: Ant. 804 
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Al. 7 Kat Oavovr nyyedav as eTNTULOS 5 
HA. ovK, adhd. Kd ederE ay, ov hoyw povor. 


AT: 


Tapert ap nw aote Kappav7 pallet ; 


HA. TdpeoTe OnT a, Kal ban alnhos Oéa. 1455 
AI. 7 Trodha xatpew we eimas ovUK clof ras. 
HA, Xxatpous av, €l ool XapTa TVYXAVEL TOE. 
Al. ouyay dvwya Kavaderkvivar TUAaS 
Tao Ww Muknvatovow “Apyetous f Opa, 
ws €l Tis avT@V edriow Kevais md.pos 1460 
efpeT dvopos Tod0E, vov Opav veKpov 
oT dpa Seynrar Tad, pnde mpos Biav 
epou KOAACTOU T POOTUXaV pvoy Ppevas. 
HA. Kal 57) Tehevrau Tam €“ov' T@ yap Xpove 
vouv €oxov, WoTE TUUpepely TOS KpEicaToTW. 1465 


(as Wunder, #irns yap mpos &évov).—Karyvucay] Kabyvucay Dobree on Arist. Plut. 


607, in accord with Phrynichus (in Bekker’s Anecd. 1. p. 14): 


oi ’Arrikol. 


in Eur. Ph. 463 (= 


aview* dacvvovow 


kal OfNov éx THs cwvadophs’ kaOjvucay yap. Porson also wrote av’rovow 
453 Dind.), ‘Moeridi, Herodiano et aliis obsecutus.’ 
of the tragic dramatists preserve no traces of an aspirate in dvtw or dviTw. 


Our Mss. 
Ellendt 


explains this by supposing that Tragedy followed the epic usage, which (acc. to 


schol. on dyvors in //. 2. 347) did not employ the aspirated forms. 
6vx’* dda L, but there has been an attempt to cancel the accent on ¥. 
1456 xalpew w’] w is wanting in A and E. 
in L from xapa.—rvyxdve. A, with most Mss., and Ald.: 


gives ok’ a\Qa, 


1458 otk, adda] 
The Ald. 

1457 xapra made 
Tuyxdvo. L, and the 


Toy maryKkolrny.. Oddapov | .. dvUTovcar. 
O. C. 1562 é&avtoa | ..7av.. | vexpav 
mddxa, The hidden meaning is, $lAns 
mpokévov karjvucavy pévov: they have ac- 
complished her murder. To the ear of 
the audience, the nature of the ellipse 
would be plain enough.—This is White- 
law’s view, and I am now satisfied that 
it is the best. The English rendering 
given above is borrowed from his verse 
translation, ‘To the heart of their hostess 
they have found their way.’ I formerly 
took the inner meaning to be, @lAnv.. 
mpbéevov Karhvucay (confecerunt). But 
this is hardly warranted by (e.g.) Eur. 
Or. 89 alua yevéO\.ov Karqvucev: and 
the genitive ought to suffice for both 
meanings, 

1452 7 Kal: 314 n.—ds érntupas, 
like as adnes, etc. This emphasising 
use of ws with adverbs of the positive 
degree was probably developed out of 
its use with superlatives, as ws wdduora. 

1453 ovk, adda, kdréSafav. The 
added words, ov Adyw pdvov, represent 
the sense of the clause suppressed after 


ovK: od udvor Hyyetdav, aAAG kK. T. \eepe 
Ar. Ran. 103 HP. aé be Tar’ dpéckers 
AI. wh adda rely 7} palvouae: te, mh 
(AdEps drt) apéoket, AANA K.7.A.—Cp. AZ. 
813 xXwpelv EroupLos, kod Néoy@ SelEw udvor. 

1454 mdpeor is meant by Aegisthus 
to be impersonal; but suggests to the 
spectators | another meaning (iste 
here?’).—@ere: cp. Ph. 656 ap’ torw wore 
Kayyidev Oéav NaBelv ;—-Kapdav7 pabetv, 
sc, avrév, Orestes. The ambiguous gen- 
der of éupay7 suits the situation. éeudava 
might, indeed, be plur, meaning the 
relics (Aclpava, 1113): but this is less 
simple. 

1455 mdpeoctt Syta. The nom. 4- 
(ros Oéa renders it better to understand 
6 ents, with rund than to take the 
verb impersonally. For 8yTa, cp. 8 
kal pod’, 1178. ‘ , Pee 

1456 7 wohAd xalpew p’ elas, lit. 
‘thou hast bidden me rejoice much,’ ze., 
greeted me with most joyful news. The 
words would more usually mean ‘a long 
farewell,’ as in Eur. Hipp, 113 Thy chy 
dé Kimpw mr’ eyes xalpew Aéyw. Cp. 
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AEG. Have they in truth reported him dead ? 

EL. Nay, not reported only ; they have shown him. 

AEG. Can I, then, see the corpse with mine own eyes? 

EL. Thou canst, indeed ; and ’tis no enviable sight. 

AEG. Indeed, thou hast given me a joyful greeting, beyond 
thy wont. 

EL. Joy be thine, if in these things thou findest joy. 

AEG. Silence, I say, and throw wide the gates, for all 
Mycenaeans and Argives to behold; that, if any of them were 
once buoyed on empty hopes from this man, now, seeing him 
dead, they may receive my curb, instead of waiting till my 


chastisement make them wise perforce! 
Ei. No loyalty is lacking on my part; time hath taught 
me the prudence of concord with the stronger. 
[A shrouded corpse ts disclosed. ORESTES and 
PYLADES stand near it. 


inferior Mss. of Suidas (s. v. xapra&): in the better Mss. of Suidas this v. is want- 
ing. 1458 o:yav] Wecklein writes otyew: and so, independently, as it seems, 
Paley (ed. 1880).—kdvaderxvivar] Hartung writes kaéumeravvivat: Herwerden conj. 
Kavamitvdvac: Frohlich, kal drovryvtvar.—tdas] m’dats Monacensis: as Déderlein 
and Dobree wished to read. KReiske conj. wé\as: Frohlich déuas (as Blaydes reads) : 


Purgold, réxas: Tournier, oréyas. 


Benedict and Herwerden. 


however Az. 112 xalpew, “APdva, THAN’ 
eye o° édleuat, z.c., ‘be happy in all 
else.’ 

1457 While tvyxdvor has the support 
of L, the more prevalent reading tvy- 
xdver is the better here. She means, 
‘Rejoice, if this zs matter for joy,’ rather 
than, ‘You might (or would) rejoice, if 
it were’ such. Cp. 891 od 8 ody déy’, 


_ ed cor TS NOywH Tis 750V7. 


1458 kdvadexvivat midas, if right, 
is a pregnant phrase, ‘open the gates 
and show the interior.’ Ar. WVzb. 302 
wa | wuoroddkos Sduos | ev Tehéras aylacs 
dvadelkvura. Bold as it is, I incline to 
believe that it is sound. No probable 
emendation has yet been made: see 
Appendix. 

1459 Muknvatoirw, the townsfolk : 
* Apyetous, the people of the neighbouring 
district: see 4 n., and cp. 160 & kdewa | 
ya... Mukqnvalwv.—traow: cp. O. 7. 1287 
BoG Svolyew KpOpa Kat Sndroby twa | Tots 
tmaot Kaduelows tov marpoxrévov. Ant. 
1183 ® mdvres dorol (n.).—I do not think 
that the verse is spurious: see Appendix 
on 1458. 

1460 f. éAniow..dvdpos: for the 
gen., cp. 857 n. 


1459 Muxnvaiocw] Wiesler conj. Muxyvaios 
yw.—Nauck, with Herwerden, rejects this v. 


1460 airy] dordv Nauck, with 


1465 xpeloooow L: xkpelrroow r, and Ald. 


1462 f. ordpia, poet. plur.; so 
Aesch. Ag. 237 xahwov. Cp. Plut. 
Compar. Pericl. et Fabii 1 orapyévre Te 
onuw xarwov éuBareiv UBpews.—hioy 
dbpévas: O. C. 804 ode TH xpbvy pioas 
gavel | ppévas mor’ (n.). 

1464 f. kal $y «.7.).: lit., ‘already my 
part is being performed.’ For tam’ uot 
cp. O. C. 1628 rad ood Bpadivera. She 
refers ostensibly to what he has just said: 
‘I, at least, am already resolved to be 
loyal and docile.’ Her secret meaning is, 
‘My part in the plan of vengeance is 
being accomplished.’ She is luring him 
to his fate: cp. 1438 rav0d0’ dv pédor 
éuot.—reXetraris pres. There is no certain 
instance in Attic of reNoduar as fut. pass. 
(Ph. 1385 n.).—to...xpdvw: for the art., 
cp. 1013.—ovpdépery Tots kpelowocty, to 
agree with them, to live in concord with 
them. Cp. Eur. Med. 13 a’ry re wavra 
auupépova’ *Idcou. Ar. Lys. 166 davip, 
éav wn TH yuvatkt ouppépn. This sense 
comes from that of ‘sharing a burden’ 
(946), so that it resembles our phrase, 
‘pull together.’ Here it suits her inner 
meaning,—that she is working with those 
who now are the stronger (z.¢., the 
avengers). 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


Al. & Zed, Séopxa ddcp’ avev pOdvov pev ov - 
memTwKos’ el & €meoTe vepecis, ov héyw. 
yahdre wav Kddupp da’ ofbarpar, ores 
To ovyyevés Tor Kam’ emod Opyvev TvXy. 


OP. 


AT. 


/ 
avtos ov Baotal: ovK emov 70d, adda aor, 
To TavP opay TE Kal mpoonyopew pitas. 

Ss “A A , 
GAN ev Tapauvets, KaTUTELTOMaL* ov dé, 


1470 


jG) la 4 
€l 7OU KAT OLKOV por Kdutaivnotpa, KGaNEL. 


OP. 
Al, 
Al. 


1466 


cA s A 7 Ie ee , 
avTn Té\as wov* pynKér add\owe OKOTEL. 
yx ? 4 7 ary ) Sed > “A Fi 
olor, TL NeVoow; OP. Tiva hoBet; Tiv ayvoeis ; 
~ > # 
Tivev Tot avdpav ev péools apKvaoTaTols 


1476 


dvev pOdvov puév ov] In L the scribe wrote ¢évov: but the first corrector (S) 


has inserted @ after ¢. For ¢06vov Gomperz conj. 800, which Nauck and Wecklein 


adopt.—For od, Tyrwhitt conj. e#, which Blaydes reads. 


1467 wemrwxds] Nauck 


conj. mepyvés.—el 8 erect] In L the scribe first wrote ef dé ecrw, then corrected 
this to ei 6 émreort, deleting the v.—e & éorw T, ef 5€ tis éort Vindobonensis. 


As Electra utters these words, the 
central doors are opened, and the eccy- 
clema is pushed forward. This was a 
small and low stage. A corpse is seen 
upon it, the face and outlines concealed 
by a covering. Near it stand Orestes and 
Pylades—the ‘ Phocians’ whom Aegisthus 
seeks. ‘The eccyclema remains displayed 
to the end, and at v. 1507 Orestes and 
Pylades go out behind it. So in the 
Antigone the eccyclema is. in view from 
1293 to the close, and at 1347 Creon is 
led off behind it. 

The corpse here is an effigy, like that 
of Haemon in Azz, 1261 ff. The deuter- 
agonist, who had played Clytaemnestra, 
is now playing Orestes. 

1466 f. déopxa ddop’ x«.7.d.: ‘I be- 
hold that which has not fallen without 
the jealousy of the gods.’ Aegisthus is 
not openly exulting here; he veils his joy 
in specious language, for he is in public, 
and speaks before hearers whom he dis- 
trusts. He affects to think that the gods 
have struck down his enemy. The mean- 
ing implied by P@évov is that Orestes had 
incurred the divine displeasure by un- 
natural threats against his mother and his 
step-father (779 delv’ éanrelhe rede). 

The invocation, ® Zev, at once indi- 
cates the sense of @86vov as=the divine 
jealousy. For that sense, see on Ph. 776 
tov pbdvov dé mpbaxvoov.—The word hac- 
fa is chosen on account of SéSopKa, in 


place of a word like cua, or mrépa, 
adapted to mertokds. In 7%. 693, on 
the other hand, dépxoua Pariv | ddpac- 
tov, the subst. is adapted to the adj.— 
For other views, see Appendix. 

treoti: cp. Aesch. Aum. 542 mowd 
yap éméorar: Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 33 érecre 
yap Tis aloxdvn.—vépeots, the divine re- 
sentment; O. C. 1753 mevOeiv od xpr° 
véweots yap. Nemesis is not here so 
definitely a person as above in 792.—ovd 
Ayo, tzdictum volo. Aesch. Lum. 866 
évouxlou 6° dpyiBos ot Néyw waxy. 

Aegisthus corrects himself with hypo- 
critical piety; it is as if he said, ‘but it is 
not for me to judge my fellow-mortal.’ 

1469 16 ovyyevés: the neuter gender 
sujts the intended ambiguity.—rov empha- 
sises Td ovyyevés, as ye or yor could 
do, but has also a sententious force, im- 
plying that such a tribute to kinship is a 
duty. Thus it suits the pious tone of 
the speaker: ‘If he was my enemy, still 
he was my kinsman.’ Cp. Anz. 278 
éwol ror: Xen. AZem. 1. 6. 11 ey rot ce 
Olkavoy méev voul fw. 

kat’ é400=xal dm’ éuod, from my side, 
on my part: cp. 433: O. C. 1289f. Kat 
Tatr’ ad’ tuay..Bovdjoouat |..Kupedy éuol. 
[I formerly understood, cat ém’ éuod, ‘in 
my case’ also: but now prefer the other 
view.]—®prjvev tixy: Az. 924 ds Kal. 
map éxOpots dios Ophywy Tuxewv. 

1470f. Bdorat’, sc. ro KddUMO, 
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AEG. O Zeus, I behold that which hath Aor fallen save by 
the doom of jealous Heaven; but, if Nemesis attend that word, 


be it unsaid! 


Take all the covering from the face, that kinship, at least, 
may receive the tribute of lament from me also. 

Or. Lift the veil thyself; not my part this, but thine, 
to look upon these relics, and to greet them kindly. 

AEG. ’Tis good counsel, and I will follow it—(Zo Electra) 
But thou—call me Clytaemnestra, if she is within. 

Or. Lo, she is near thee: turn not thine eyes elsewhere. 

[AEGISTHUS removes the face-cloth from the corpse. 


AEG. O, what sight is this! 
Is the face so strange? 


Or. Why so scared? 


AEG. Who are the men into whose mid toils 


1468 yxadare] Wecklein conj. xd4X\a 7d (Ars p. 22). 


1469 ro r, and Brunck: 


te L, with most Mss., and Ald.: ye Triclinius, and so Blaydes reads.—xdm’] kal dr’ 
¥. 1471 ¢gidws} In L the rst hand wrote ¢i\wo, which has been altered by 


erasure to ¢idoc. 


gikws Pal., L?, T, etc.: pidos A, Harl., ete. 
gidos, which was explained as the vocative (jyouv pide, gl. in Aug. c). 


The Aldine has 
Purgold 


‘handle it,’ z.e., ‘lift it’: cp. gos n.—ovK 
éuov, since Orestes is supposed to be a 
Phocian stranger.—rav0’, ‘these relics’; 
he avoids saying either 770’ or révd’. 

mpoonyopev dldws. Lucian (De luctu, 
c. 13) describes the sorrowful farewells 
addressed by relatives to the corpse, when 
laid out for burial: pice yap 6 marnp, 
yoepoy Te pbeyybuevos kal maparelvov 
(‘drawing out’) éxacrov rev dvoudrww' 
Téxvov HOw.oTov, olxn poe Kal TéOvnKas Kal 
po wpas dvnprdcOns, wuovov éue Tov dOdov 
KaTaurwy K.T.d. 

1472 f£. ov 8€, Electra,—el mov Kar’ 
otkéy pot. The words mean properly, 
‘if she is anywhere in the house for me,’ 
2.é., ‘so that I can see her.’ The enclitic 
pou, thus placed, could not go with kdAeu, 
as it does in 77. 1147 Kddel TO Way jor 
omépua cov douamdovwv. <A translation, 
however, need not mark this. 

1474 pnkér dAdowe oKdTE: cp. 
1225 n. 

1475 tlva poet «.7.\. As Aegisthus 
gazes in terror and horror on Clytaem- 
nestra’s face, Orestes says, ‘ Whom dost 
thou fear? Who is it that thou dost not 
know?’ z.¢., ‘Why should ¢haf¢ face terrify 
thee? Is it not familiar?’ 

Campbell remarks: ‘After a glance of 
horrified recognition at the corpse, Aegis- 
thus looks strangely on Orestes. tla= 
dia 7h révde.’? He refers both goBe? and 


dyvoels, then, to the fear and bewilder- 
ment with which Aegisthus looks at 
Orestes. But the words of Orestes thus 
lose the grim force which belongs to them 
as a comment on olua, Th AeUoow ; 

1476 f. dpxvotdtots. The dpxus 
(cassis) was a hunting tunnel-net, ending 
in a pouch (kexpigandos, Xen. Cyne. 6§ 7). 
It was meant to receive the game when 
driven to the extremity of the enclosed 
ground. dpkiorara (dpkus, tornut) meant 
properly such nets when set up; and 
dpkvoTdouov, or apkvoracia, is the enclo- 
sure formed by them (Xen. Cymeg. 6 § 6). 
When used figuratively, as here, the word 
suggests, not merely the capture of the 
victim, but also the act of decoying or 
driving him into the toils. It is thus 
more expressive than dékrvov (the general 
word for ‘net’), dudlBdnorpoy (‘casting- 
net’), or ydyyapor (a circular fishing-net), 
—which are also used metaphorically 
(Aesch. Ag. 358, 1382, 361). Cp. Ag. 
1374 TOs yap Tis €xOpois ExOpa mopavvuw, 
piros | doxodow elvar, mnuovAs apxiorar’ 
av | ppdéevev twos kpetocov éxmndjuatos ; 

For péoows, cp. Aesch. Hum. 112 €k 
pécwy apkvotdrev | wpovcev: Eur, £7. 
965 Kah@s dp’ dpkuy és uéonv mopeverar.— 
méemtwoka with éy (instead of e’s with acc.), 
as Eur. H. /. 1091 ws év kdidwn Kal 
ppevav rapdyyuare | mémTwKa, deve. 
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weNTOX’ ‘S Thypov; OP. ov yap ais bdver madat 
* Cavras Davovow ouveK dvravods t loa ; 


Al. oto, EvvyKa Tovros: ov yap éof bras 

VAN) > > / A > € “A > 4 

60 ovK Opéatyns eo 0 tpoodwvav eye. 1480 
OP. kat pavtis dv d.pLoTos eopaddov maha ; 
AI. odwda 57 Setdaos. ahd pou Tapes 


Kav opuxpov eirew. HA. ay mépa heyew €a 
™pos Jewr, dOedE, pnde pnKivew hoyous. 

Ti yap Bporav av ovr KaKous [ewiyLevov 
vyoKew 0 ped\\o@v Tov Xpovov KEpoos pepoe ; 
GAN ws TdXLOTA KTELVE, Kal KTaVOV am poles 
Tapevow ov TOvd elds EOTL Tuyxavew, 
GTOTTOV Yuav? ws e4ol TOO av KaKav 


1485 


and Erfurdt conj. ¢i\ovs.—Tournier suspects this verse. 1478 (ayras Tyrwhitt, 
a correction approved by Musgrave, but first placed in the text by Brunck : ¢@v rots 
MSS. 1481 xal] os Tzetzes Zpist. p. 19. Reiske conj. viv.—éopaddov made 
in L from éodddov, the reading of I and a few others, and of Ald. 1483 kav 
ouuxpoy A, etc., and Ald.: xdv émyuxpdy L (with xavopixp written above by S), 
and r. 1485 f. These two vv. were omitted by the scribe of L, and have been 
added in the right hand margin, in an erasure. The hand which wrote them is 
described as ‘paullo recentior’ by Dindorf, who thinks that the same verses had 
previously been written there by the first hand, or by the first corrector (S), and 


then erased. But this seems improbable. 


1477 mddar goes with alo @dver (lit., 
‘hast thou not long since been aware?’): 
not with dvravéds. For mada referring 
to a recent moment, cp. 676. 

1478 In dvravbas, a compound 
found only here, dvr has the same force 
as in dvrovoudgw, Thuc. 6. 4. § 6 rh 
mohw (Rhegium)..olkloas Mecoyjynv...dvT- 
wvomace, ‘changed its name’ to Messene. 
Aegisthus ‘changes the designation’ of 
living men, and speaks of them toa tots 
Gavotor, in the same terms which would 
properly be applied to the dead. Thus 
the strict sense of the words is, ‘Thou 
perversely (avr-) speakest of the living 
as if they were dead.’ The acc. tavras 
stands with dvravégs as with the simple 
avday (e.2., Eur. Hipp. 582 avddy dewd 
mpoamodov Kkakd). If dvravdds meant 
‘reply to,’ or ‘speak face to face with,’ it 
would require the dative. 

Editors from Brunck onwards have 
been nearly unanimous in accepting 
Covras, Tyrwhitt’s correction of the ms. 
{ov tots. Campbell, who retains fav 
rois, explains thus: ‘that thou, a living 
man, hast been replying to the dead 


The writing appears rather to be the 


(Orestes), in tones like theirs (ca)’: z.e., 
‘with a tongue that is already doomed to 
death,’ 

1479 f. £vvjKa: for the aor., cp. 
668 n.—Cp. Aesch. Ch. 886 OI. rév 
fGrra kalvew rods rebynkéras Néyw. | KA. 
ot “yw, EvvjKa Toros €& alviypdtwy.—od 


yap tr8’ émws..ovK: cp. O. C. 97: O. T. 
1058. 
1481 Kal pdvris: ‘and, though so. 


good a prophet, (yet) thou wast deceived 
so long?’ The interrogative kal (928, 
1046) is here nearly=xara. The anti- 
thesis between pdvris and éopdddXov makes 
this better than to take xal as=‘also’ 
(‘so good a seer zoo, and yet deceived 
so long?’), Others take cal as=xalzep, 
with dy, 

1482 f. mdpes kdv opipdv elaetv. 
Here xay is most simply explained as kat 
édv, sc. mapys. Cp. Ar. Ach. 1021 mérpy- 
cov elpyyns Th mot, Kav mévr’ ern, sc. meT- 
phoys. See Appendix. 

1485 f. Bporay i is a partitive gen., on 
which OvycKew 6 pé\\wy depends (cp. 
Thuc. 4. 102 T&v dd\Nwy rdv BovNduevor, 
etc.); though the sense is not affected in 
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I have fallen, hapless that I am? 

Or. Nay, hast thou not discovered ere now that the dead, 
as thou miscallest them, are living ? 

AEG. Alas, I read the riddle: this can be none but Orestes 
who speaks to me! 
a And, though so good a prophet, thou wast deceived so 
ong 

AEG. Oh lost, undone! Yet suffer me to say one word... 

EL. In heaven’s name, my brother, suffer him not to speak 
further, or to plead at length! When mortals are in the meshes 
of fate, how can such respite avail one who is to die? No,— 
slay him forthwith, and cast his corpse to the creatures from 
whom such as he should have burial, far from our sight! To 

me, nothing but this can 


minuscule of S himself; though this is one of the cases in which it is not easy to 
distinguish it from the writing of the first hand. Other instances are noticed by 
Mr E. M. Thompson, in the Introduction to the Autotype Facsimile of the Lau- 
rentian MS., page 11. The later mss. have these verses in the text.—7é made in 
L from ris.—peurypevwv L, A, and Ald.: meuypyévov r.—pdpor A, and Ald.: pépe 
L, made from ¢épo..—Hartung writes, ri yap Nadhwv dv Edy Kaxols peueyuévoy (‘by 
what speech, mingled with reproaches,’ z.e., attempts to exculpate himself at the 


cost of others). 


a translation if it be rendered as a gen. 
absol. 

ovv KaKois peutypévev, ‘involved in 
miseries,’ implying here, ‘crimes, and 
their consequences.’ For odv (which 
need not be taken as a case of tmesis), 
cp. Pind. J. 3. 77 memyuévov wéde devke | 
ov yddaxrt. So Pind. Z. 3. 3 détos ed- 
Noylais doray peulyGa. The converse 
phrase (like mpédcxecrar kaxdv eo rela- 
tively to mpéckear Kak@, 240 Nn.) Occurs 
in Her. 7. 203 elvac 5¢ Ovnrov ovdéva obde 
écecOat TH kakdy €& apxns ywouévy ov 
ouveulyOn We may also compare 
Ant. 1311 dedala 5é avyKéxpauor dvg 
(‘steeped in it’): Ar. Plt. 853 otrw 
modupopy suyKkéxpayat Satwovr. Shelley, 
The Cenci, act 5, sc. 4: ‘Be constant to 
the love | Thou bearest us; and to the 
faith that I, | Though wrapt in a strange 
cloud of crime and shame, | Lived ever 
holy and unstained.’ 

OvyoKewv: for the pres. inf. with uéA\w, 
cp. n. on O. 7. 967.—rod xpdvov, the 
time implied in pankdivew. 

Many recent critics follow Dindorf in 
suspecting or bracketing these two verses. 
Two things should be clearly recognised 
at the outset. First, that no suspicion is 
warranted by the fact that the scribe of L 
accidentally omitted these verses from 


1487 mpé0ec made in L from mpécGec (the reading of I’, etc.). 


the text,—as he also omitted several 
lines elsewhere which are undoubtedly 
genuine. Secondly, that in the language 
of these verses there is nothing to which 
exception can fairly be taken. If they 
are rejected, it must be on the ground 
that the thought which they express is 
inappropriate. But is it so? Aegisthus 
has appealed to mercy, asking for a brief 
respite. Electra fears that her brother 
may relent. What gain, she asks, would 
such a respite be, even to the doomed 
wretch himself? And her own feeling 
requires his instant death. It should be 
noted also that such a pair of verses, 
containing a general sentiment in an 
interrogative form, is Sophoclean; cp. 
Ai. 475 Th yap map’ juap hueépa réprewv 
exer | mpocbetoa Kavabeioa Tot ye KaT- 
daveiv; also Azt. 463 f. 

1488 f. tadedowy, birds and dogs: 
Aesch. Zh. 1020 vm’ olwvav... | rapév7’ 
drliuws: see on Ant. 1081.—dmromrov 
jpov, far from our sight; the gen. as 
after words of ‘distance from’ (0. 7. 
762n.). Cp. Od. 3. 258, where Nestor 
says that, if Menelaiis on his return had 
found Aegisthus still living,—rg@ Ké oi 
ovde Oavdvre xuTiv éml yalay exevay, | 
adn’ dpa roy ye Kives Te Kal olwvol Kar- 
édaway | kelwevov év wedlw éxds doreos. 
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“4 (2 “A me 4 
pdvov yévoito Tav madau uTHpLOV. saree 
OP. xwpots dv elow ov Taye’ Adywv yap ov 
vov éotw ayav, adda ons Woyns TéEpL. 
AI. i 8 és Sdpous ayes pe; Tas, Td ei Kadov 
ToUpyov, OKOTOU SEl, KOU TPOXELPOS EL KTAVELD ; 
OP. 


\ va , > ¥ / 
pn Tacoe: xope & evOamep KaTéxtaves 
c a - Lal 4 
matépa TOV audov, ws av év tavT@ Oavys. 


1495 


9S Lal 5 > , z, PS) A 4 io Lal 

Al. 9 mao’ avayKn THvdE THY oTéynv Wew 
la 4 
Ta T Ovta Kal péddovta Iehomidav Kaka ; 


\ A f) Swir, , > \ a > ¥ 
Ta youv O° eyo Oou PavTts ELJAL TOV akpos. 


1500 


épp. AI. vdnyod. OP. cot Badioréov mdpos. 


OP, 

Al, aGdN od ratp@av tHy Téxvynv exouTracas. 

OP. 70 dvripwvets, y & odds Bpaddvverat. 
GNN 

AI. 9 py dvyw oe; OP. py 


bey \ 
pev ovv Kal? ndovny 


Odvyns' puda&ar Set pe TovTS cou wiKpdr. 


a 2 99 3 , fa a ny 
XP)Y ) evOus ELVQL THVOE TOLS TACDLY OLKYYV, 


1490 yévoro has been added in L by S. 


Ald. 1495 &0drep L. 


1505 


1492 ayor Heath: ayay Mss., and 


1496 dudy made in L from duov.—ds dy év] av 


is omitted in L, A, and most Mss., as in Ald.: while L?, which has dy, omits 


éy, Triclinius wrote ws dy év. 


Hermann (after suggesting ws év atra’rw) wished 


to read ws dp’ év, or ws vuv &v.—ev rairg] évravOot Vindobonensis, but with yp. 


éy TAUT@. 1498 f. 


In L these two verses stand in an erasure, but are written 


Pausan. 2. 16§ 7 KAuraipvyjorpa dé érdgy 
kal AlyioOos é6Xlyov admwrépw rod rel- 
xous, évrds O€ aarniidbdnoay, évOa ’Aya- 
pméuvav Te adds Execro Kal ol ov at’r@ 
povevderres. 

1492 ayov, discrimen, the issue: cp. 
O. C. 587: Eur. Ph. 588 wirep, od Adywr 
20’ aywov: Or. 1291 odx edpas dywr: 
Thuc. 3. 44 o0 yap mepl THs éxelywy adi- 
Klas nuw 0 aywv, el swppovodmev, adr 
wept THS NueTépas evBovrlas. 

1494 mpdxepos..xravetv. In its 
primary and usual sense, mpdxetpos de- 
notes what is ready in the hand (rrr6). 
Here it passes into a wholly different 
sense, applied to a person whose hand is 
‘forward’ or ready, as mpd@vuos is one 
whose spirit is forward. Cp. Eur. 1. F. 
161 TH pvyn mpoxerpos nv, ‘prompt for 
flight’ (=qge’yew), where Wilamowitz 
illustrates the dat. by Pind. O. 4. 14 
Tpopais Eromov trmuwv. 

1495 py tacce: cp. Ant. 664 rovm- 
Tdooev Tois Kpativovrw: Eur. fr. 690 
Tdocew dé waddov 7H ’mitdooesOa OédaLs. 
—tvOamep, z.¢. (xeire) &vOarep: cp. 1099. 


The place meant is the uéyapov of the 
house: see on 268 f. 

1497 f. waco’ dvayKn, as O. 7. 986, 
Her. 2. 22, Plat. Phaedo p. 67 A, etc.— 
td T dvyra Kal péAAovTa: for the omis- 
sion of the art, with the second partic., 
cp. ggi n. 

Aegisthus means; ‘Must this house 
witness, not only those sorrows of our 
family which exist already, but those 
others which are to come, if I am slain?’ 
He speaks of his impending doom as if it 
were due, not to his own crimes, but to 
the working of the hereditary dpa, and 
implies that it will be followed by other 
deeds of bloodshed. In saying Iedor- 
wav, he appeals, as a last hope, to 
family sympathies. Thyestidae, like him- 
self, and Atreidae, like Orestes, are alike 
‘children of Pelops.’ According to the 
legend, the calamities of the house were 
closed by the righteous vengeance of 
Orestes, whom Athena’s judgment vindi- 
cated from the Furies, 

1499 td yotv co’: od, though em- 
phatic, is elided; see on O. 7. 64 wédw 
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make amends for the woes of the past. 

OR. (¢0 AEGISTHUS). Go in, and quickly; the issue here is 
not of words, but of thy life. 

AEG. Why take me into the house? If this deed be fair, 
what need of darkness? Why is thy hand not prompt to 
strike ? 

OR. Dictate not, but go where thou didst slay my father, 
that in the same place thou mayest die. 

AEG. Is this dwelling doomed to see all woes of Pelops’ 
line, now, and in time to come? 

Or. Thine, at least ; trust my prophetic skill so far. 

AEG. The skill thou vauntest belonged not to thy sire. 

Or. Thou bandiest words, and our going is delayed. Move 
forward! AxEG. Lead thou. OR. Thou must go first. AEG. 
Lest I escape thee? OR. No, but that thou mayest not 
choose how to die; I must not spare thee any bitterness of death. 
And well it were if this judgment came straightway upon all 


by the rst hand, and not (as Dindorf thinks) by another early hand. The scribe 
had originally written, by an oversight, two verses which did not belong here, and 
then erased them. xaxd (or at least xd) at the end of 1498, and the oo of dxpoo 
at the end of 1499, are just beyond the limits of the erasure.—ra yodv] ra y’ ot 
L. Meineke conj. oa yodv. 1502 épd¢’] made in L from épze (as it is written 
in T, L?, and some others). 1505—1507 Quoted by Nicephorus Vasilakes, 
Ipoyupvdopara c. 6 (Walz, Rhet. Gr. vol. 1. p. 461), thus: éxpHy & e&éds eivar 
Tyvoe Tos wacw dikny, | doris wépa Te TOV vduwy mpdacery Gere, | Krelvew" 7d 
yap Kakodpyov ovK ay iv mo\v.—Dindorf rejects these three verses. 1505 xpiv 
L, with most mss., and Ald.: xpy T': éxpiv r.—rijvde added in L above the line, 


Te Kape Kal a’ duod oréver.—dkpos: cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 1130 ot Koymdoup’ av bec- 
pdtwv ywwopwy xpos | elvar. 

1500 rHv Téxvyy, 2.2., THY MavTLKhY. 
Agamemnon fell into the snare laid for 
him: Ag. gtr és dy’ dehwrov ws av 
aynra Alkn.—Cp. Az. 1121 ov yap Bdvav- 
cov Thy TéexVnY ExTNTdnV. 

1501 Cp. O. C. 1628 mdédae 57 Tao 
cod Bpadvverat. 

1502 The double change of person 
within the verse (Or.—Aeg.—Or.) is rare. 
As G, Wolff observes, there is no instance 
of it in Aesch.; in Soph. the only other 
examples occur in the two latest plays, 
O. C. 832, Ph. 810, 814, 816, at moments 
of high excitement. A triple change 
within the verse occurs only once, in PA. 
753. This is another point which bears 
on the date of the Zlectra: cp. 1160 n. 

épd’. The word is always so written 
here, as if Orestes could foresee that 
Aegisthus would utter an aspirated word. 
Similar instances occur elsewhere: see 


Appendix. In the theatre, we must sup- 
pose, the actor said épze at full length: 
and possibly the poet so wrote it. 

1503 f£. 7 py dvyo ce; ‘(dost thou do 
this), lest..2’? Cp. O. Z. 1012 9 wh ml- 
acua Tay purevodvrwy AdBys;—pev odv: 
O. T. 705.—Kad’ ySovnv Odvys: z.c., 
with such comfort as would be given by 
permission to choose the place or mode 
of death. Cp. 1493. 

1505—1507 The imperf. xpyjv, with 
elva., implies that, though it ought to be 
so, itis not. The sense is, in substance, 
what might be expressed by a conditional 
sentence, 70¢ Oikn nv dv Tots macw, el 7d 
elxds érabov.—ev0ds, immediately after the 
crime in each case; Aegisthus has enjoyed 
too long animpunity. Cp. 13 f. n.—-Oéde 
is better here than @éAot, since it suggests 
more clearly the reference to the actual 
case of Aegisthus. The optative is, how- 
ever, also tenable. It would mark the 
generality of the statement, ‘any one who 
should wish’; and could follow a present, 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


doris TEpa mpdowew ye TOV vOpov Oéheu, 


KTELVE Ww. 


TO yap Tavovpyov ovK av Hv mond. 


XO. & o7épp’ *Atpéws, &s moka Tabor 
du edevfepias podis e&ndOes 


aA Ta rd An , 
TH vov oppyn terewber. 


by S.—1506 répa] mépac L.—mpdocew ye MSS. 


1510 


: mpdooew Te Wunder.—rov vouwr] 


Twv ad\wy T'.—Oéd\e] In L the rst hand wrote “6édot, which has been altered to 


déNew. 
1507 tavotpyov MSS. 


Of the later Mss., some (as I’) have @éXo: 


others (as A), #éXe, and so Ald. 


In the citation by Nicephorus (n. on 1505—7), Kakodpyov 


was doubtless a mere slip of memory: kakoipyos, kaxoupyla, kaxoupyety occur repeat- 


xpn, no less than xpiv (cp. Ant. 666).— 
Tots Tacty.. boris: cp. Az. 760, where 
doris refers to cHmara in 758: Ant. 709, 
where ofra follows darts in 707% Eur. 
El, 933 kdxelvous orvy®| rods matdas, 
dors k.7.d.: Plat. Rep. 566 D domdfera 
mdvras @ dv mepirvyxary. 

mpadooe ye: ye emphasises, not mpdc- 
cew, but rather the whole sentence, and 
might have immediately followed éc71s, 
if metre had allowed: cp. //. 3. 279 
avOpwrovs tTivvc bor, ris yy’ emlopKov 6udc- 
oy. Certainly rpdocew tt is no improve- 
ment. 

ktelvev, rather than OyjoKew, because 
- the speaker is himself the executioner. 
For the emphatic place of the word, cp. 
957 Aly:c@ov.—rd tmavotpyoy, equiv. in 
sense to of mavotpyo.: cp. 972 n.: Thuc. 
I. 13 TO AgoriKdv ka0jpovy.—Shakesp. 
Meas. for Meas. act.2, sc. 2, 91: ‘Those 


many had not dared to do that evil, | If 
the first that did the edict infringe | Had 
answer’d for his deed.’ 

Nicephorus Vasilakes (Baci\dxys), a 
professor of rhetoric at Constantinople in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, 
places these three verses of Sophocles at 
the head of a short piece in his rhetorical 
‘Exercises’ (IIpoyuuydouara), and makes 
them the text of a discourse evidently 
prompted by the evils of his own time. 
The verses remind us, he says, how well 
Sophocles understood the function of 
Tragedy asa kowh madaywyla, or vehicle 
of moral teaching. After setting forth 
in action the warning example of Aegis- 
thus, the poet here amodldwor Adyov Evy- 
dbovra rots elpyacuévots, z.c., generalises 
the lesson. From a literary and aesthetic 
point of view the remark deserves the 
notice of those who, like Dindorf, think 
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who dealt in lawless deeds, even the judgment of the sword: 


so should not wickedness abound. 


Cu. O house of Atreus, through how many sufferings hast 
thou come forth at last in freedom, crowned with good by this 


day’s enterprise ! 


edly in his discourse upon this text, showing how the word was in his thoughts. 
same may probably be said of his répa te Trav vouwy mpdocew in 1506. 
ds L? (=Lb).—7aGdv made in L? from raddy. raday A. 
Eustathius p. 881. 34 kal 7d TedNeodyv, ws TH vOv dpmn TerdewHer. 


The 
1508 ds] 
1510 Quoted by 
Musgrave 


conj. orepewér (‘firmly established’), or oredexwOév (‘matured’). 


the verses spurious. If the speech of 
Orestes ended with v. 1504, the effect 
would manifestly be too abrupt. 

1508 6 omépy ’Atpéws. The dynasty 
of the Atreidae (Seomérac of mda, 764) 
is about to be restored in the person of 
the rightful heir, Orestes (162), who dis- 
places the usurper Aegisthus, the repre- 
sentative of the Thyestidae. 

1509 8 édevbeplas..é&rAOes, come 
forth zz freedom. For é:¢ denoting the 
state, cp. Thuc. 6. 34 § 2 del dud PdBou 
elot. The phrase here is in one respect 
peculiar. When the verb denotes zotzon, 
dud in this idiom usu. denotes a course of 
action, and not a state; e.g., Thuc. 6. 60 
§ 3 dia Sixns édOciv, Her. 6. 9 dud paxns 
éXevcovTar: see on Ant. 742. 

1510 déppq, the enterprise of the 
avengers against the tyrants. Cp. Xen. 
An. 3. 1. 10 0} yap Hoe rHv émt Baorhéa 


épunv (‘the purpose to attack him’),— 
TeAewPEy, ‘consummated,’ ‘ perfected’; z.e., 
‘made completely prosperous.’ The 
word is applied to those who attain 
maturity in body and mind; Plat. Reg. 
487 A TerewOetor.. madela Te Kal HALKig. 
Herodotus uses it in a sense akin to that 
which it bears here, 3. 86 émvyevdueva dé 
radra To Aapely éredéwoé puv, ‘when these 
omens came to the aid of Dareius, they 
made him completely acceptable.’—In 
O. C. 1089 Sophocles uses the form re- 
AeBoat, Both reAecofy and redeody (as 
Té\evos and réXeos) were Attic, while the 
forms without « are alone used by Hero- 
dotus. 

This play contains no presage of trouble 
to come, and fitly ends with the word 
Tedewbév. Contrast the closing words of 
the Choephort (1075 f.): mot dira xpavet, 
mot katadnce | werakoumobev pévos drys; 


ALE EAN DEX. 


6 f. Avxewos was a widely-diffused epithet of Apollo. At Athens 
the Avxeov was sacred to him, and a seat in the Dionysiac theatre bore 
the inscription, tepéws "AtéAAwvos Avxnov (C. Z. A. 111. 292). Other places, 
besides Argos, where he was worshipped under this name were Sicyon, 
Troezen, Thebes, and Delphi (cp. Preller, 1. p. 202). The words of 
Alcman (fr. 68), tpoo@ ’AwédXAwvos Avkjw, probably refer to a shrine at 
Sparta. Hesychius explains Avkiddes xopau as tov apiOyov tpidKovra, 
ai to Vdwp KopiLoveat eis TO AvKetov: where the number thirty, suggest- 
ing the days of the month, is a hint that the primary significance of 
Avxeos, though lost in speech, survived in symbolism. It is uncertain 
to what Avxevov the notice refers. 

The root Av, Zzx, from which AvKevos comes, furnished other titles 
also for Apollo, of which the original sense became similarly veiled. 
One is Avkvos (Pind. P. 1. 39), popularly explained as ‘Lycian’: see on 
Philoctetes 1461. Another is the Homeric Avknyevns (ZZ 4. 101), 
usually interpreted either as ‘Lycia-born,’ or else as ‘wolf-born,’ 
because Leto, before giving birth to the god, had been changed into a 
wolf (Aelian V. A. to. 26). To these may perhaps be added Avxaios : 
for Hesychius s. v. gives Avxaiov as = 76 Iv6uov, and refers to a temple 
of that name at Chrysé in the Troad. Av«ovos was the name of a 
month in the calendar used at Lamia in S. Thessaly (Welcker, Gétderd. 
I. p. 481). 

a Ga other hand, Av« yields that group of words in which 
the root-sense is unconcealed ; Aevxds, AvkaBas (year), aupirvun vs 
(the twilight of dawn, //. 7. 433), with its equivalents Avkddus (schol. 
ad loc., and Aelian WV. A. 10. 26), Avkavyés (Lucian), and dvKoedés 
(Hesych.). Latin affords parallels in Zucetius, an epithet applied by 
Naevius to Iuppiter (Gellius 5. 12), and Zucima, where the original 
meaning of the root remains clear. 

The sense which Sophocles here affixes to Avcevos was undoubtedly 
that which had the widest acceptance in ancient Greece : the ‘wolf-god’ 
was the ‘wolf-slayer.’ Plutarch recognises Avxoxrévos as an appellation 
of Apollo (dZor. 966 a), and the poet who addresses him in the 
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Anthology (13. 22) says, ov cor papérpy Averau AvKoKrovos. The invoca- 
tion of the Avxeios as a destroyer (O. Z: 203 n.) points in the same 
direction. 

This, however, is not the only relation between Apollo and the 
wolf of which traces are found. According to Pausanias (1. rg. § 3), 
the Av«eov at Athens was so named from the hero Avxos, son of 
Pandion, who afterwards fled to Lycia (Her. 1. 173). A statue of this 
Lycus stood before one of the Athenian law-courts (Ar. Ves. 389); he 
was the patron of litigants (cp. 2. 819). The wolf was often the type 
of a guilty fugitive, and Lycus symbolised the suppliant to whom Apollo 
v£vos extends his grace, as the law affords its protection to the suitor 
and the accused. 

Again, the wolf is sometimes described as an animal deloved by 
Apollo (Aelian VV. A. 10. 26). In the Argive legend (see note on wv. 
6 f.), it was Apollo who made the wolf victorious over the bull, and 
thus moved the grateful Danaiis to found the Avxeov. In other words, 
the wolf is there the symbol of a power allied, or even identified, with 
that of Apollo himself; and Argives might have objected that the 
Sophoclean paraphrase of Avxewos by Avkoxrévos, though suited to the 
general belief, was contrary to the spirit of their local legend. At 
Delphi a bronze wolf stood near the great altar (Paus. 10. 14. § 7, 
Plut. Perzcl. 21); a fact which suggests some further association beyond 
that of the victim with the slayer. The wolf may indeed have been 
regarded as a symbol of the sun-god’s fierce and destructive power. It 
is noteworthy that the wolf is associated with other solar deities besides 
Apollo,—as with the Italic Mars and Soranus (see A. Furtwangler in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 443). This fact certainly confirms the view of 
O. Miiller (Dorians, 1. 305) and Welcker (Gotter/. 1. 481), that there 
was some reason for such an association beyond the verbal resemblance 
of AvKos and AvKetos. 


21 f. ws évradé? + éuev 
iv’ ovKér’ dxvety Kaipos, GAN epywv axpy. 

The form euév is quoted from the Alexandrian poet Callimachus 
(c. 260 B.C.) by the grammarian Herodian (¢. 150 A.D., wept jLovypous 
AéEews, p. 24 ed. Dind.), and by Eustathius p. 1457. 50, who explains 
the words of Callimachus, ypijes euev, by ypatac éopev. There is no 
other trace of it. Callimachus formed it probably on the analogy of 
the infin. €ueva. The scholiast on verse 21 remarks that éuéy is 
avadoywtepov than éopev, in which the o is, he thinks, redundant ; a 
fact which explains how éuev kept its place in the text here, and 
apparently escaped suspicion. Besides éopév, the only forms of the rst 
pers. plur. which occur in writers of the classical age are the epic and 
Tonic «iwév, and the Doric eiués, 

The emendations are of two general classes; I. those which leave 
w’ in v. 22: II. those which place it in v. 21, or remove it altogether. 

I. (a) Retaining é&vrate’, 1. Dawes (Misc. Crit. p. 277), ws évratd” 
iwev, On this, see commentary. 2. Hermann mentions a conjecture 
ws évradda $y, 3. Dindorf writes, ws evraté’ eBys. (6) Omitting 
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évrav0’, 1. Meineke (on O. C., p. 248), os é&pxomev. 2. Kreussler 
(Act. Sem. philol. Heidelb., p. 49), os xabécrapev. 3. Michaelis (in the 
3rd ed. of Jahn’s Electra), ws éretyouev. 4. Schneidewin, os ixavoper, 
or ws BeByxawev. 5. M. Schmidt, os edpArvOuev. 6. Mekler, os 
éoradbé pou. 

Il. 1. Hotchkis (a. Gaisford ad Hephaest. 1. 10 p. 218), ws 
évtav@ iva | ovk eorw oxvely katpds. 2. Hermann mentions this con- 
jecture, only modified by éor’ é’ instead of éorw, and illustrates iva | otk 
by Aesch. P. V. 793 tva | ai Bopxides. 3. Porson (7Zvacts, p. 221), ws 
evtavP? iva | ovK ear’ er’ dxveiv éopév. 4. Monk (Aus. Crit. 1. p. 64), 
ws évradéa wey | otk gor’ er dxvetv kaipds. 5. Blaydes writes, ws éopev 
y wa | ok gor é éxveiy Kaipds. 6. Hartung (ed. 1850), ws, 
eotapev, | ovK €or ér dxveiv Katpds (a conjecture which had occurred to 
me also). 7. Thielemann (Progr. Merseburg., 1849), had suggested 
the same, but with év@ éorayev. (Naber, Mnemos. Nov. 1X. p. 232, had 
also proposed &@’ éorayev, but without changing i’ ovkér’ «.7.X., so that 
év? would mean ‘there’; a sense which Sophocles never gives to it.) 
8. Wecklein writes, ws évrat@” ér | obk éotw dxvely Kaupds. 

Other critics think that this passage bewrays the hand of an inter- 
polator. Nauck brackets vy. 20, 21 (mpiv ovv...éuev), leaving v. 22 
unchanged. Paley (1880) also thinks vv. 20, 21 spurious, and would 
change i in vy. 22 to wor. Schwerdt (af. Michaelis in Jahn’s ed.) 
would reduce wv. 21 f. to one v., thus: €vvarterov Aoyouctv, ws épyov 
aKpN. 

72 épxémrdovrov. When a verbal stem ending in a consonant is pre- 
fixed in composition to a noun beginning with a consonant, the linking 
vowel is normally either «, as in daxéOvjpos, or 4, aS in Aabixndys. After 
apx, the vowel is sometimes «¢, as in dpxéAaos, but more often 1, as in 
dpxudéwpos and other words denoting office. In dpxounvia (‘ beginning 
of a month’), apxoedys (‘in the nature of a principle’), the first part of 
the compound is not the verbal stem apy, but the noun-stem apxa, and 
a becomes o by the ordinary rule, as in Avporrows. 


139 ovre Tydo1s otre Attatow. The metrical conflict with the corre- 
sponding words in the strophe (v. 123), 03° axopeorov oipwydv, could 
be removed, as G. Wolff saw, by a simple transposition, oipwyay o& 
axopeotov. At first sight this is an attractive remedy. But in o& 
dkopeotov oipwyadv there is a certain mournful cadence which recom- 
mends the traditional order of words; and that order is in itself far 
more natural. Gleditsch proposed to read 68 axépecroy orevaxovoa, 
which is still less probable. 

Nauck would re-write the whole passage thus: wat parpds dvoravo- 
ratas | "Hdéxrpa, ri’ det Kdaleis | oiwwydy dxdpertov=adN ovrou Tov Y 
éx Ayévos | raykoivou zarép’ avotdceas | Apnvois ovde ycourw. 


144 The form édie, as 2nd pers. pres. ind. midd., instead of 
épiecat, is solitary, as has been pointed out by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein 
(Greck Gramm., Part 1, § 261). He has suggested to me that it ought 
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possibly to be written égve? (as contracted from éduée). I should 
certainly suppose that Sophocles was led to it by the analogy of such 
active forms as peftets (Z/. 6. 523), etc. 


193 ff. oiktTpa pev vootos avodd, 
oixtpa & év Koirais Tatpwars 
ote *oi mayxdAKwv avtaia 
yevvwv dpuaby Araya. 

Hartung finds here an imitation of Eur. Z/. 157 ff., where Electra 
says that she laments her father, Aouvtpa zavvorta’ vdpavamevov xpol, KoiTa 
év oixtpotata Oavdrov. | id pot por| muxpas pev meAékews Tomas | ods, 
matep, Tukpas 8 | éx Tpotas odfov Bovdds. There, however, xotra refers to 
the bath, as Aovrpa shows; not, as xoirats does here, to a banquet: 
and it is surely gratuitous to suppose that the repetition of oixrpa here 
was suggested by that of mxpas in Euripides. Hartung’s interpretation, 
however, does not depend on the theory of imitation. He understands: 
‘thy father’s voice was piteous at his return,—piteous as he reclined at 
the banquet’; z.e¢., the ov/y avda meant is Agamemnon’s cry at the 
banquet; and oiktpa pev voorous, oixtpa 8 ev xoirais is merely (as he 
says) a sort of év dua dvoiy for oiktpa év tats peta Tods vooTous KoiTaLs. 
Schneidewin takes the same view, save that he explains év xoiras 
matpwais as=‘in the banqueting-hall of Ais fathers,’ the Pelopidae. 
The objection to this interpretation is that the words oixtpa pév voortois 
...oiktpa 8 ev xotrars would naturally denote two distinct occasions, 
Their. distinctness is emphasised by the repetition of oixtpa. 

Prof. Campbell, retaining vo in v. 195, renders :—‘ Piteous were 
thy tones at the time of thy father’s return, and piteous was ¢Ay crying 
where thy father lay, when thou hadst seen launched the death-stroke 
of the solid brazen axe.’ Thus the avda is in each case that of Electra ; 
and oo is an ethic dative. By év xoérars he understands the place 
where the king ‘lay zz death’; and suggests that the poet may have 
modified the Homeric version by supposing that Agamemnon had 
been lured to his @dAauwos by Clytaemnestra after the feast, and there 
slain. 


316 iorope: ti cou pirov; 

Some editors still write iorope. té oor diAov, and maintain that ré 
could stand for 6 7, although there is no indirect question. In my 
belief, this use of rés is confined to post-classical Greek, and no genuine 
example of it can be found in writers of the classical age. The only 
satisfactory mode of testing the matter is to go carefully through the 
instances which have been adduced. 

1. Eur. /om 324 tadawa o° 9» Tekovoa, tis ToT Hv apa. Here there 
should be a colon after rexotoa, and a note of interrogation after dpa. 
Other passages where punctuation affords the remedy are Soph. ZZ 
TEVOOO: 7, WUaded 713 3u. 

2. Eur, fr. 773. 2 airod ré xpyCes ev’ mépa yap od Oéuis | AaBeiv oe. 
Here Rau (af. Nauck, 2nd ed.) conjectures A€y «i tr ypyles. (AETEI 
might pass without much difficulty into AITOY.) Cp. 77. 416 dé, 
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et Te xpyes (and so also in Eur. £7. 1049): A€y’ el te BovrAe Med. 1320, 
Suppl. 567, etc. It would also be possible to write aizod: ré xpres ; 
év* K.T.2, 


3. [Dem.] or. 56, cardi Arovucoddpov, § 24. (The speech, though 
not by Demosthenes, is probably the work of a contemporary ; its date 
is not earlier than 322—321 B.C.) od tadr’ dwéoredAov mdvra Sedpo, GAN’ 
exXeyounevor Tivwv al tysal émeréravto. Here ékAeyouevor obviously 
implies an indirect question ; ‘they did not send all those things here, 
but only a selection, (made by inquiring) what articles had risen in 
price.’ Cp. Dem. or. 19 § 288 ri wap’ tydv ebnporar, todr érerjpovy, 
z.é., ‘they were watching (to see) what had been decreed on your 

art.’ 
So far as I am aware, the above are the only examples which have 
been brought from writers of an earlier date than 300 B.c. We may 
add to these, however, the old oracle quoted in Diog. Laert. 1. § 28, 
and commonly printed thus, tis copin, rdvrwv rpadros, tovtov tpimod 
avdG. Here we should write zparos; [In the Didot ed., which gives 
Cobet’s recension, és is substituted for ris.] 

Turning now to post-classical texts, let us take some genuine 
instances of ris used for doris without an indirect question. 

1. Straton (2nd cent. A.D.) in Anthol. 12. 219 Kape pircire, | puodov 
kal map éuod AapBaverw ré Gerda, ‘and let him take from me in recom- 
pense what he will.” The place of «ai significantly indicates the quality 
of the Greek. 


2. Kaibel Epigr. 376 a@ (a sepulchral inscription at Aizani in 
Cilicia). OdAria "An[d]n Evapéra Ovyarpi pveias xdpuv. | ris dv dé xeipa 
mpocayayyn BapipOovor, | tats abtais repurécouro ovpdopais. The middle 
aor. Of wepuriztw is worthy of the context. This formula ris dy 8¢ 
«.t.., followed by the imprecation on the disturber of the grave, seems 
to have been a common one; thus it recurs in Zpzgr. 376 b. And 
the usage of ris is illustrated by the fact that, in another inscription, 
we have és av mpocoioe (stc) xeipa tHV BapipOovov (376 @). 

3. Athenaeus, p. 438 E, quotes a biographer of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (0d. 164 B.C.) as ascribing to him these words, rim q Tux 
dSwor, KaBérw, (Casaubon conjectured $ tu.) 


4. With regard to the Hellenistic usage as exemplified by the New 
Testament, it would be difficult to find a passage in which ris replaces 
Sotis where there is absolutely no suggestion of an indirect question ; 
though, on the other hand, the usage passes, of course, beyond the 
limit which (if I am right) was observed in classical Greek. Thus in 
St Mark xiv. 36, 0d ri éyd Oédw, dAAd ti ov, A. Buttmann (Gramm. of 
NV. T. Greek, p. 252, Eng. tr.) agrees with those who see an indirect 
question here (‘The question is, not what I will...’); and Winer takes 
a similar view (Gramm. of NV. T: Greek, Eng. ed. by Dr W. F. Moulton, 
p. 210). I agree with them; though I should be disposed to add that, 
in such an example, the suggestion of the indirect question is so faint 
as to make ris virtually equivalent to a purely relative dors. 
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363 f. éuol yap €orw Tope pi) Aumeiv povov 
Booknpo.. 

The conjectures here show a wide diversity of view as to the sense 
required. Each of the following ideas is represented by one or more 
of them :—(1) ‘to be firm in doing right’: (2) ‘to persevere in grief’: 
(3) ‘to honour my father’s memory’: (4) ‘to vex his enemies’: (5) ‘to 
be content with a bare subsistence.’ But the simplest way of classifying 
the emendations is under two heads, viz., I. those which involve some 
part of Avmety or Avy, and II. those which do not. 


I. (a) With Avreiy. 1. Erfurdt: rote py Avoid etc. (satis habebo 
non exagitart adulterorum inhumanitate): 2.e., ‘let it be solace enough 
for me if I am not actually persecuted.’ Prof. Campbell adopts Avroiv, 
but gives the words a different sense: ‘I would have such maintenance 
alone as will not cause me pain’: 7.2, ‘through compliance with my 
father’s enemies.’ 2. Brunck, rod pé vw (eos) Avretv. 3. Hermann 
suggested, rovy euol Avmeiv, ze, ‘to vex (our enemies) as much as I 
can.’ But he finally adhered to the vulg., rodpé wy AvTetv. 4. Lindner: 
Toup. det Avmety (in a like sense). 5. G. Wolff: rotro dy, Avrety (do.). 
6. Mohr: rapa (= rods éuods) py Avreiv. 7. Schuppe: rovde (ze. 
matépa) py Avreiv. 8. Eggert: tots ov, wy Avreiv (2.¢., ods od Avreis, 
viz., her father). 9. Fuss: rote py Avretv éuovs. 10. Wecklein, 
in his edition, reads rove pr) Avrety pidrovs. 

(6) With Avy. 1. Burges: totv éup Avy. 2. Arnold: totv euy 
horn pevev. 3. W. Hoffmann: todro 6, Avry. 4. Moriz Schmidt: 
Tovppevelv Avy. 5. Renner: rovod édav Avy. 

II. 1. Clem. Otto: rove pa) Aureity vouov (and so Henneberg, 
but with ydov). 2. Lobeck: rovpé pa) *kAurety (Doderlein, *AXuzetv). 
3. Schneidewin: tovwe (Nauck, rovde) pr Ajyew yoov. 4. FL W. 
Schmidt: rove py adiretv. 5. Driessen: rote pyview. 6. Bergk: 
Tove pay yvuTreiy (=aoGeveiv, Hesych.). 7. Frohlich: marép éuov 
kdaiew. 8. Heimsoeth: tovpov ov Aeirov. 9. Blaydes (in his text) : 
TOUpE pI) ‘KAETOV. 


442 f. oKeyar yap el cor mpoodirds airy Soxed 
, "~ ¢ / * / oa 
yépa tad ovv tapout *dekerGar veKvs. 


_ The actual usage of doxd in Sophocles (see commentary) suffi- 
ciently justifies Heath’s correction of defac0ar to défeobar here. And 
that usage might be illustrated from the best Attic prose; eg., 
doco, referring to the future, takes (1) the future inf. in Thuc. 1. 
443; 2. 20, 79; 5. 14, 59; 7. 41; 8. 54; Plat. Phaedr. 228c, Theaet. 
183D: (2) the aor. inf. and dy in Thuc. 4. 104; 6. 37, 38; 7. 73: 
Pid, Ae 230 De ore, 

_ But could doxet défacOu, without any further indication of future 
time, mean, ‘seems likely to receive,’ instead of, ‘seems to have re- 
ceived’? I should certainly think not; and for the simple reason that 
doxd does not necessarily refer to the future. Goodwin (Moods and 
Tenses, new ed., § 136) states that ‘ Verbs of hoping, expecting, promising, 
swearing,’ etc., when they ‘refer to a future object,’ ‘regularly take the 
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future infinitive in indirect discourse; but they also allow the aorist 
and even the present infinitive (not in indirect discourse), like verbs 
of wzshing, etc. And the reason why they can thus allow the aorist 
infinitive is that they themselves, in such cases, exclude the suppo- 
sition of a reference to past time. No ambiguity is possible: whereas 
doxet défacOa, if intended to refer to the future, would be (to say the 
least) ambiguous: we may, indeed, go further, and say that those words 
would inevitably be understood as referring to the past, unless some 
other words in the context made it clear that the reference was to the 
future. 

The examples in prose of a simple aor. inf. referring to the future 
are often doubtful; either because a change of one letter would give 
the fut. inf. (as in Thuc. 4. 24 § 4 7AmiCov...xepdoacba, Lys. or. 12 
§ 19 govro ktycacba); or because the loss of dy may be suspected, as 
in Lys. or. 33 § 2 yyyoato yap Tov evOade otAAoyov apyny yevéer Oar 
tots "EAyor THs tpds adAyAovs PiAlas (not, ‘thought that it had become,’ 
but ‘expected that it would become’), where ay has surely dropped out 
after dpyyv. All the more valuable are the few examples which resist 
such treatment. Homeric Greek furnishes at least one such, Od. 4. 
253 f. Kal @pooa Kaptepov opKov | my pev mplv “Odvaja pera Tpweco” 
avapyvat. Another occurs in Aesch. Zheb. 427 ff., cod te yap OeAovros 
éxtépoery modw | kal pn Oedovtos Pyoiv, ovde rHv Avs | "Epw rédw 
oKyyacav éxrodev oxeOeiv, for, whatever doubt there may be as to 
some other words there, it does not affect cyeGetv. In Eur. H / 745 f. 
nA-|ruce afeiv may probably be counted as another example ; for those 
words, at least, appear sound. 


445 éuacyadicOy. The ancient authorities for the custom are the 
following. 


1. The scholia on this verse. Three comments, by three different 
hands, are pieced together. (a) The first says that murderers were 
wont to wipe their swords on the heads of their victims, domep azotpo- 
miatopevor TO ptoos To év TH povw. (6) The second states that the 
murderers of a kinsman or clansman (ot dpavres eudvdAroy pdvov) were 
wont akpwrypiclew tovs avapebévras,...domep THY Stvapiv éxeivwv 
adatpovpevou (c) The third scholium more closely explains the term 
pacyarile, by ra axpa éreyvov Kal rept THv paoxaAnv avTod éxpéuacor, 
assigning the same motive; iva, ¢aciv, aoGevys yévouto mpos 76 avtt- 
ricacba tov hovéa. It ends by quoting Apoll. Rhod. 4. 477, éédpypara 
tdpve Oavovros. [Parts of these scholia are also in Suidas s. v. wacxa- 
AoOjvar and arorporualopevor, and Ltym. Magn. s. v. paoxarito. | 


2. Photius and Suidas s.v. pacyadicpara. It is here that Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (¢. 200 B.C.) is cited as the authority :—’Apwrro- 
davns <dyoi> mapa Sodondrgeci év “HrAExtpa Ketobar ryv Aé€éw, Hos 
onpatvoveay. oi yap hovetaaytes && eriBovdfs twa brép Tod THY MHVLY 
€xkX vey axpwrnpiacavres popia TovTov Kal oppabicavres éLexpeuavay Tod 
Tpaxnrov did Tv pacxaddy Sieipovtes: ap’ ov Oi) Kat pacxadicpara mpoo- 
nyopevoay avrd. 

14—2 
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3. Suidas s.v. éuacyadioOn, to a similar effect. The motive 
ascribed to the murderers is expressed by the words 76 épyov apocuov- 
pévots. The Troilus of Sophocles is quoted for the phrase wAypy 
pacxadioparov. 

4. LEtym. Magn. s.v. ardpypata. Here also the motive is ad- 
ogiacat Tov povov. 

5. The schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 4. 477 adds a new detail, viz., that 
the murderers, after mutilating their victim, ére:ta tod aiparos avrod 
AaBdovres tpis eis TO oTdua arértvov. The motive is ée&iAacacbar rHv 
SoAogoviarv. 

Thus the ancient authorities agree in referring the custom denoted 
by pacyadifev to the murderer’s fear. But while some of them (1d 
and ¢c) conceive this fear as a dread of vengeance from the dead man— 
who must therefore be deprived of power to wreak it—others (1 a, 3, 4, 
5) conceive it as a disquieting sense of the fol/ution incurred by the 
deed, and regard the custom as being in the nature of an expiation, 
Z.¢., a propitiation of the gods (especially, of course, the x@ovior) by 
offering to them the severed parts. ‘The latter view is expressed in the 
word édpypara as a synonym for pacyadicpara. It is noteworthy that 
in the explanation ascribed to Aristophanes (see paragraph 2) the 
phrase used is trép rod ryv pave exxdivew: where the pjvs intended 
may be that of the gods, or of the dead man’s spirit, or both; and if 
both, then here the two explanations converge: ze. the act which 
incapacitates the victim for vengeance at the same time bespeaks the 
clemency of the deities. 


466 106 yap dSixatov ovk exer Noyov | dvotv épifev. Hartung, adopting 
Scaliger’s change of Adyov to Aoyouw, explains thus :—‘ What is right 
(¢.e. a clear duty) does not admit of (ovx exec) people contending with 
opposed arguments’: or, as he expresses it in his verse translation, 
‘Gerechtes eignet nicht dem Streit | Verschiedener Meinung.’ But ov« 
éxer epiZew could mean only, ‘is unable to contend.’ 


495—497 po ravdé roi p’ éxee tun wore poy TOO Hpiv 

aweyés Tedav Tépas. 

The corresponding verses in the strophe are 479—481, 

Ureoti por Opacos, advrvowv KAVoveav 
dptiws dvewpatwv. 

A. Conjectures which assume that in 479 we should read tzeori 
pot Opacos, and not vreori por Oapoos. 

These are of two classes, viz., I. such as alter the words xpo ravdé 
tot pw’ exer: II. such as leave those words unaltered, but make some 
change in py rote, wy 708” juiv. 

I. In the words po ravd€ roi w’ exer the following changes (among 
others) have been proposed. 1. Wunder: Opacos for w eye. 2. 
Erfurdt: mpo tov p’ €xer Opdcos. 3. Reiske: pos dv déos pw’ exe. 4. 
Faehse and Bergk: po ravdé rou péver. 5. Schneidewin: po ravd 
éroyx éxer (Lachmann éxe), or éwot. 6. Nauck (formerly): Soxd dé roi 
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me éxe. 7. Blaydes (cuter alia): mpd tavde reibopor (or y eArrop.at). 
8. E. Hoffmann: mpo révd€ rou déxyov. 9. Kolster: mpds dv dyn p’ 
eeu. 10. Hartung: mpd ravde w’ exe Opdoos [adding 7 after vreor in 
479]. 

II. In the words py ore, py rob’ yyiv the following changes 
(among others) have been proposed. 1. Wecklein (who thus reads in 
his edition): py wore, pa mor éAmis. 2. Fritzsch: Oetdv rm, pr mol? 
npiv. 3. Michaelis: Odpoos, xpove 708 nyiv. 4. G. Wolff: Odpoos 
(wévor oP yutvy | aweyés). 

_ B. Conjectures which assume vreori wou Odpoos (instead of Opacos) 
In 479. 

1. Gleditsch and J. H. H. Schmidt: jroé pw’ exer Oapoos éx ravde dy 
trol ypiv. 

2. Kviala: mpd ravdé tou Oapoos eloeiot p’, } 708” jpiv. 


497 aweyés. To the note on this word it may be added that 
Blaydes, very naturally, attributes the conjecture awedés to Dindorf, 
guided by the latter’s note in his ed. of 1860. But Bergk (p. xlv of 
his Sophocles) settles the point: ‘awedés scripsi ex coniectura quam 
olim cum Dindorfio communicavi.’ That reading has now been re- 
ceived by Wecklein also. Schneidewin proposed pawerés (‘speaking 
vainly,’ ‘ false’), comparing Hom. hymn. Merc. 564 payArdyouor riOnoas | 
oiwvotot, and Lycophron 395 Koxkvya Koymalovta paatpas ordBous 
(‘idle boasts’). Hesych. has pawidwvos. 


680 xameuropnv. Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, in some ms. notes 
on this play which he has communicated to me, refers to Brug- 
mann’s view that the Imperfect was the old Indogermanic tense of 
narration, and was only gradually displaced by the aorist. This is 
certainly one of those instances in which the imperfect is (for us, at 
least) practically equivalent to an aorist; nor is it easy to trace a 
properly imperfect force in érepzropny, unless it reside in the suggestion 
of a purpose present to the mind of the sender (‘the object of my being 
sent was...’). Cp. my note in the appendix to the Zvachiniae, p. 187. 


686 Sdpopov & icwoas tafpéce: ta Téppara. 


1. Reason is given in the commentary for thinking that in the 
foot-races the customary order was, deAvxos, orad.oy, diavdos. A passage 
in Plato’s Zaws (833 A) might seem at first sight to be against this 
view. He is proceeding to frame rules wepi aravtwy tov ayovev Tov 
yupvuav, and begins by laying down the general principle that the 
contests for which the State offers prizes should be such as conduce 
to efficiency in war. He then says:—oradcodpopov 8) mparov 6 Khpvé 
nuiv, Kaddmep vov, év Tots ayaou mapaxade’: 6 b€ elceow Orda, Exwv" 
WAG 8 GOAa od Onoopey dywnoTH. mpdros Se eiveow 6 70 oTAd.0Vv 
aprrnoomevos oiv tots Sado, Sevrepos dé 6 TOV SiavAov, Kai tpiros 6 
tov épimmcov [not ‘a race on horseback,’ but a foot-race of the length 
known as ‘the horse-course’], kal réraptos 6 rov 56Xuxov k.7.A. 
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The word ora8ioSpdmov, with which the passage commences, is the 
general term for the competitor in /oot-races,—not a special term for 
the runner in the foot-race called the stadion. This appears at once 
from the fact that, in the following sentences, we have a list of the 
particular foot-races. It appears also from words a little further on, 
when, having dealt with the foot- “races, Plato turns to another class 
of contests (833 D):—xal ra pev rept Spopovs.. TavTa éoTw* Ta b€ KaT 
icxtv, «7.4. Hence the words xa6arep viv do not imply that, in 
Plato’s time, the stadion came first among the foot-races. They mean 
merely that the foot-races collectively came first among the athletic 
contests,—as we know that they did. It is true that, among his 
proposed foot-races, Plato puts the stadion first, the diaulos second, 
and the dolichos fourth; but there is nothing whatever to show that 
this was the actual order at the festivals. He is original in other 
details (as to the arming of the runners, etc.), and may well be so in 
this detail also. 


2. The traditional reading rq pica. This would mean his ‘aspect,’ 
‘form,’ as indicative of strength; cp. 77 308 zpos...@vow, ‘to judge 
by thine aspect’; O. 7: 740 qvow | tiv etxe, ppage,—where it has 
the special sense of ‘stature.’ The following explanations have been 
given by those who retain rj dvoe. (1) G. Wolff: ‘having made ¢he 
result (ra téppara) of the race worthy of his aspect.’ (2) Nauck: ‘having 
run the prescribed course (ta téppara tod Spdpmov, die vorgeschriebenen 
Bahnen des Laufes) in a manner worthy of his aspect.’ This is shortly 
expressed in one of the scholia: appodiws tH éavtod pice dpaywv. Now, 
there would be little difficulty in such an expression as (¢.g.) Tovpyov 
iodcas TH poe, ‘having made his ferformance match his appearance’ ; 
that might properly be compared with Pind. WV. 3. 19 épdwv 7 éorxora 
Hoppa, or O. 8. 19 épyw 7 ov Kara eldos éXéyywv. But it is another 
matter when, instead of rovpyov or the like, we have such a phrase 
aS Ta Téppara dSpopov. ~* 

This has been felt by those critics who, retaining 77 pvoe, have 
altered something else. (1) Thus B. Thiersch (ann. 1841), followed 
by Bergk (who first added the comma after ec AGe) : —bpe war 8 icdcas 
TH poe, ta Téppata | vikns exwv eéfOc, wavtmov yépas : ‘having run 
as well as he looked, he came out with the result of victory’ 
(or ‘the final victory’), ‘a glorious prize.’ Here the phrase, dpopov 
iodoas TH duce, is satisfactory: the objection is to the phrase ra 
téppata vikns. Nor can the objection be overcome by omitting the 
comma after éfj\Oe, and taking ra Téppara adverbially, as=‘in the 
end.’ (2) K. W. Miller: dpopov 8 iodcas TH puoet, Ta. oréppara | 
vikyns éxwv e&prOe. (3) By hoon: Spdpov 8 icwoas TH pice Tod o7ép- 
patos (‘the inborn vigour of his stock’). ‘Todt agrees with Nauck in 
thinking that vv. 686 f. should stand after 695. (4) Tournier: Spopou 
d icvcas TH pice TUpéeypara (or the like): ‘his efforts in the race.’ 
(5) G. Wolff: dpopov 8 icdoas TH pice TOT’ Epy para, (6) Suidas, 
5. 0. Spdpois, has dpopw 8 iodoar (v. ZU. iowoas) 7 pice Ta Tpdypara 
(v. 2 réppara). Ellendt, adopting Spouw, gives icwoas an impossible 
sense, first suggested by Neue (who, however, kept 8pouov): ‘having 
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reached the goal by running (‘assequi currendo’), rh dice, ‘celeritate 
pedum. If 8poum were adopted, it would be at least more tolerable 
(though not satisfactory) to understand that, ‘ by his running’ he ‘made 
the issue match his appearance.’ 

Except tagpéoe., no correction of the words 77 ¢vce has any 
probability. Reiske suggested rH @voe (‘rushing speed’); Buchholz, 
tavioe. Neither yields an intelligible sense. 


691 Spopwv diatrdQwv révtabN & vopilerar. 


The conjectures may be brought under two classes :—I. those which 
retain some part of the word déavAos: II. those which expel it altogether. 


I. 1. Hermann: dpdpov diavrdAwy revrad (tmmo meurdd) 7} vowile- 
ta,—supposing five heats in the diavaAos. 

2. Hermann also suggested, dpdpwv, diatrAwv, révre O wv vopiteran | 
dOXov. 

3. Monk writes in Museum Criticum (vol. 1. p. 201, ann. 1814) :— 
‘*The most probable emendation is one which, I believe, I have heard 
attributed to Porson, dpopwy diavrAwv Od’ aarep vopitera.’ It appears 
in Kidd’s Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms of Porson, p. 221, thus :— 
*693. GON amep vou. rep scilicet in zev, hoc in révre migravit.’ [Blaydes 
observes that it is ‘claimed by H. V. B[{lomfield], who tells us that 
Porson considered the whole verse spurious.’ ‘H. V. B.’ is not, however, 
Blomfield (whose initials were C. J.), but Henry Vincent Bayley, who 
was a younger contemporary of Porson at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A Latin poem by ‘H. V. B.,’ written in 1798, may be seen in Mus. Crit. 
pe 223. 

Fritzsch (ann. 1876) proposed the same correction, but with 7’ after 
diavrwv. 

4. Emperius: dpdpwv diatAwy wévte 7 GON & KAylerau 

5. Wecklein (Ars Soph. emendandi, p. 77): Spopwv diatrov dv te 
aévt GOAwv vopos. [For his present view, see below, II. 1.) 

6. Ahrens: Spdpwv, diatrAwWv, adAparos, SicKov, madys. 

7. Schmalfeld: dpopov diavrov, dy re révtabAov vopos. 


II. 1. Schubert: dydvas dOAwy rev? arep vopifera. Wecklein 
has adopted this. 

2. A. Seyffert: 8pcuw cvvatAwy (‘associated with the foot-race’) 
GON arep vopicerau. 

It is unnecessary to mention the conjectures (and there have been 
several) which violate metre, as by introducing the form evrdeO)’. 


743 ff. greta AYwv yviav apiotepay 
kdpmrtovtos immov AavOave. ornAnv axpav 
Taloas. 

It is remarkable that so many critics should have wished to change 
Nov into a word of opposite meaning (€Akwy, avéAkwv, émurxav, Teo, 
tavvov, épvkwy: see cr. n.). Orestes is driving a two-wheeled chariot, 
drawn by four horses harnessed abreast, and is turning round the post, 
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from left to right. In the diagram below A denotes the position of the 
post; the curve traced in the diagram is supposed to be such as might 
be described by a chariot passing close to the post. 

The effect of ¢ightening the rein of the horse (B) on the driver’s 
extreme left, who is nearest to the post, would be to lessen the force 
with which that horse pulls, as compared with the force exerted by the 
other three horses (C, D, E); and this would not, under the circum- 
stances supposed, tend to bring the left wheel of the chariot into 
collision with the post. 

But when the driver sZackens the left-hand rein, he allows that horse 
to pull with greater force. The effect might be that the chariot would 


acquire an angular velocity about the vertical through G (the centre of 
the chariot), so that, although G would move in a straight line, the 
body of the chariot would turn slightly round, and thus bring the 
hinder part of the left wheel into contact with the post}. 

The fact that the chariot has only two wheels is material. With 
four wheels, the friction of the ground would tend to prevent the 
formation of angular velocity. 

It has been suggested that the words Mov yviavy dpurtepav might 
mean merely, ‘at the moment when he was slackening the rein,—ze., 
‘when he had almost completed the turn round the post.’ On this 
view, Avwy does not denote an error made by the driver; it simply 
marks a point of time; and the cause of the accident is left unexplained. 
But it seems manifest that the poet intended Avwy to denote the act 
which led to the accident. Orestes incurs disaster through forgetting 
the precept of Nestor to Antilochus (//. 23. 336) :— 

tov de€iov tov 
Kévoar opokAyoas, etfal re of yvia xepoiv: 
év vuoon Té ToL immTos apLtoTeEpos eyxp tu hOy ro, 


1 T am indebted for this statement to my friend Mr W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
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ws av ToL mAjuyy ye Sodocerar axpov ixeobau 
KUKAOU ToLNTOIO. 


780 f. wor odte vuKTOs Umvoy ovt é& Huépas 
eve oreyalev dvr. 
Examples of wore ov (instead of wore wy) with the infinitive are 


collected by Shilleto in Appendix B to his ed. of Demosthenes De 
Falsa Legatione (or. 19), 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1853, p. 202. 


I. One class of such examples is where dove od with inf. occurs in 
oratio obligua after a verb of saying, and represents what in direct 
discourse would (or pe. be dere od with the indicative. Thus :— 

t.7 Dem. or-19 § 308 (depending on ednpnyope in § 307) ovre be 
dromous Twas. .€lval, Gore ovK aiocxvverOar, In direct discourse, ouTw O€ 
arorol TwWés ciow, WoTE OVK aicxdvovTaL. 

2. Aeschin. or. 1 § 174 (depending on Karenayyéedherar in § 173) 
TogovTous 6é.. -exxaher eo Gau mapa tav dixaotav OopvBovs...der ov8 dmav- 
tHoerPal pe emi to dikaorypiov. In direct discourse, éxxadéooua...wor 
ovde atavTnGETaL OUTOS. 

2. Arist. Fol. 2.9517 Aéyovar dé ws emt bev tdv mporepov BaciAcwv 
petedidocayv THs mohreias, dor od ylverOar tote OAvyavOpwriav x7... In 
direct discourse, wor’ ovk éyivero...ddryavOpwria. 

So, too, when the principal verb is one of ¢hznking or Reais: 

4. Dem. or. 19 § 152 (depending on myOopY in § 151) 7) pn ToLovv- 
Tos Tatra amayyehetv npas dedpo, dor” idovras vpuds...ov mpojoerOar. In 
direct discourse, amayyedovper.. 9 Gor ...00 ours 

5. Dem. or. 18 § 283 worep’ ovx nye yryvwoKew avrods ootis «3 7) 

_tocovTov imvov Kal AyOnv dmravtas exew, dor od pepvgrbar; In direct 
discourse, dzavres éxovow, dor od péeuynvTat. 

6. Plat. Apol. p. 26 D ovtw Katadppovets radvde Kal ole. avrovs 
ameipovs ypaypatwv clvar wore otk eSévar. In direct discourse, ovtws 
amreipoi ciow, WOTE OK ioact. 

4. Thuc. 5. 40 § 2 @ovro Tous... APnvaiors cidévat TavTa, dare od8 
mpos “A@nvaiovs érr odiow dvar Evppaxlav romoacGo. In direct dis- 
course, of A@yvaior icacw, wore ovde.. nny ort. 

8. Lys. or. 10'§ 15 vpas pev mayras <idévae yodmar Ort eyo pav 
6p0ds réyw, TodTov S€ ovTW oKauoy elvar dere o} Sivacbar pabeiv ta Aeyo- 
peva. In direct discourse, ovtw oxaids éotw adore ov dvvarat, 


II. A wholly different case of dere ov with inf. is that in which ov 
does not negative the infinitive (2.2, does not qualify the whole sentence), 
- but merely negatives some other single word : 8s Het. 1: 189 emnet- 
Anoe ovTw On py (the river Tigris) acbevea Tonoev dere TOD Aourod Kal 
yuvaixas pu evreréws TO yOvu od Ppexotoas diaPyoecOa : where ov nega- 
tives Bpexovoas only, not duaBjoecOau. 


III. A third class of examples is represented by Z/ 780, and by 
the two passages quoted in the commentary, [Dem.] or. 53 $1 and Eur. 
Ph. 1357. In the two latter it might be suggested that the use of were ov, 
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instead of dare pr}, had been influenced by the preceding ov. Here, in £7. 
780, the only apparent reason is the prominence of the negative fact in 
the speaker’s mind. To this class we must also refer Dem. or. 9 § 48 
(which Shilleto, inadvertently no doubt, brings under my class I.) : axove 
Aaxedamovious...dvaxwpeiv...ovrw 8 apxaiws dxov, paddov dé modutikds, 
Sore od8 ypnuarwv dveicbar tap ovdevds ovdev (where wore ovdé depends, 
of course, on ¢yov only, and is not affected by akovw). 


851 f. TavovpTw Taypnve ToAAGY 
dewav orvyvav 7 axéwv (or axaiwr). 

So the mss. Besides the emendations noticed in the commentary, 
the following may be mentioned. 

1. Musgrave: ravovptw rappnvy 7 dxdov | dewav orvyvav T aikrov. 
He took zavovptw as a neuter subst., ‘a confused torrent.’ 2. In 852 
Heath proposed dewav te orvyvav 7 axyéwv. 3. Hermann (a. Erfurdt) 
once suggested dewadv te orvyvdv 7 axGer: which Campbell adopts, 
ascribing it to E. L. Lushington. 4. Nauck: zravdvprw ravOpyvy (instead 
of ravovptw Taupnvw) toddav | dewav otvyvev T aidv. So Blaydes too 
reads. 5. Bergk conjectures: ravdvpto rappnvos toddov | dewav orvy- 
vov T é\ax aiov. 6. Kvicala: dewadv orvyvav a y aidv. 7. Frohlich: 
raudiptw Kupyvaca caw | denver Te oTvyVvav T axewr. 


861— 863 H Kat xaXapyots év apiddats 
oUTws ws Kelvm dvoTave 
TuNTois OAKois eyKipoat; 


Prof. Sonnenschein compares the words of Thekla in Wadlensteins 
Tod, act 4, sc. 11 (referring to the death of Max Piccolomini in the 
cavalry charge) :— 

‘Ward ihm sanft 
Gebettet unter den Hufen seiner Rosse?’ 


And from scene 10 :— 


‘Sein Pferd, von einer Partisan’ durchstossen, baumt 
Sich wiithend, schleudert weit den Reiter ab, 

Und hoch weg iiber ihn geht die Gewalt 

Der Rosse, keinem Zigel mehr gehorchend.’ 


1070 The following are other attempts to supply the syllable 
which vooet leaves wanting. 1. Lachmann: vooe ya. 2. Paley: dre 
opiccy dy (so Erfurdt) ra pev ex dopwv vooet> <viv> S& Ta mpds TExvwr. 
This is very ingenious. 3. Dindorf: vooeve. [Hippocrates has the 
pass. part. vevorevpévos as = ‘diseased’: the active vorevw does not 
seem to occur.| 4. Erfurdt: voowdy. 5. Kayser: voootvra. 6, Weck- 
lein : évoora, aS = Wexra, adda. 


1087 16 px Kadov xafordicaca. The difficulty of supposing that 
xaorAicaca means, ‘having vanquished,’ is increased by the fact that 
the conquered foe, to wx Kado, is then the ignoble temptation. Even if 
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«aGordifew could mean ‘to vanquish,’ it seems improbable that Sopho- 
cles would have used such a word in reference to a moral victory of this 
nature. 

This objection is, to my mind, rather more serious than that which 
arises from the normal usage of xaorAiZw, as meaning ‘to arm’ or 
‘equip.’ There are analogies which should make us hesitate to deny 
that such a compound might occasionally be used in a different sense. 
Thus Plutarch has in Mor. 2 E rots...xataOAnoac1, meaning, ‘those who 
are thoroughly versed in contests,’ but in Mor. 47 F xatabAjoo rHv 
apabiay, ‘to wrestle down ignorance’—perhaps as near a parallel as 
could easily be found to xaforAicaca To wy Kaddv in the sense which we 
are discussing. Again, xaradOdw usually meant, ‘to stone to death’ (as 
in Dem. or. 18 § 204) ; but the grammarians record another sense of it, 
viz., ‘to set with gems.’ «arapyvpdw is properly ‘to plate with silver,’ 
but Sophocles has ventured upon xarypyvpwpevos (Ant. 1077) in the 
sense of ‘won by a bribe.’ 

The other interpretation, which preserves the ordinary sense of 
kaborAi<wo—‘ having armed, made ready, an unlovely deed’—is ably 
advocated by Whitelaw in a note to his Translation of Sophocles (p. 
437). ‘The point of the expression,’ he says, ‘is that Electra has re- 
solved to do a deed which, till it is done, looks to all eyes, as to those 
of Chrysothemis, unlovely and a crime; but, having done it, she knows 
that the universal voice will approve alike her wisdom and her piety.’ 
TO pn Kadov is, then, Electra’s project of slaying Aegisthus. But is it 
probable that the Chorus would here refer to this in such terms as to 
imply that Electra deserved praise for it? They have just been dissuad- 
ing her from it (1015). 

Hermann’s view was similar, but less subtle. Taking wayxAavrov 
aidva Kowov as =Oavarov, he understood: ‘thou hast chosen the joyless 
common fate’ (death) ‘by preparing a crime’ (avmans scelus) ; explaining 
scelus by provocare ad dimicationem,—KElectra’s resolve to enter on a 
struggle with her foes. 


1170 ovyx ope Avrovpévovs, ‘I see that they are not grieved.’ For 
a like collocation of the Latin on, Prof. Sonnenschein compares 
Plaut. JZost. 197, where, in answer to the prediction, te dle deseret, 
etc., Philematium says, ”on spfero, ‘I hope not.’ So 2. 798 haud opinor, 
‘I think not’; 820 non uideor uidisse, ‘I think I never saw’; 978 on aio, 


‘I say no’ (ov pnp); etc. 


1239 GXrN ov pa rHv addpuytov aiév “Aprewwv. Frohlich, recognising 
an iambic trimeter here, proposed, aA\’ ov pa tav y’ adunrov aiev “Apre- 
pw: Hermann rightly preferred 7jv to trav y. Blaydes (znter alia): dN 
ov pa tav adyntov “Apreuw Geav. Gleditsch: aA’ ov Kopay tav caiev 
aduyrav Aws. A Vatican MS., no. 1332 (14th cent.), has aN’ ov pa 
tiv déorowav "Apreuty Gedy (a conjecture prompted by v. 626). : 

The form of the verse which appears in most Mss., add’ ov Tay 
"Apreuw tav aity adpytay, has given rise to various other theories. 
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1. Hermann once wrote, 
add’, ov tav “Apreuuy, 
Tav aicy douyray, 
and in the antistrophe (1260), 
tis ov av a€&iav 
Yé, TOU Tepyvoros, 
He then held that these were iambics of the kind called ioxvoppwyckot, 
z.é., such as admit spondees in the even places. Dindorf accepts this 
view. So, too, does F. A. Paley. 

2. Hartung writes, wa trav "Apreuw trav aiév adunray, as one verse : 
and in 1260 tis ovv agiav, cod ye mepyvoros. Nauck remarks that this 
change of dA’ od to pa satisfies the metre of the antistrophe ; but in his 
own text he leaves aA’ od. 

3. Wecklein: pa rav "Apreuw | rav aduqr aed, and in 1260 Tis obv 
agiav | cod ye tepyvoros. Here rav aduqr’ def is due to Blaydes, and cov 
ye (for ye ood) to Seidler. 

4. Blaydes, in his own text, alters aiév to eav, reading 

add od Tav dduytav Gedy “Aprewr, 
and in 1260 

tis dv avakiav cod ye mepnvoros. 
He does not explain the metre. 

5. The Jahn-Michaelis edition gives [aAA’] ov trav "Apreuw trav aiev 
aduntav, and in 1260 ris ovv agiav ye vod repyvdtos. The omission of 
add’ was first suggested by Seidler. 

6. G. Wolff, add’ ovk "Apreww trav aity adujrav, and y. 1260 as 
above, in no. 5. 


1281 ff. The mss. give :— 


@ dita éxAvov av [a few mss. have av] 
ear 202 8 ” > TORS 
eyw* ovd dv nAmio avdav 
€oxov dépyav avavdov 
AK a / ‘ 
ovde oiv Bok kd\vovoa tadawa* 
viv 0 éyw oe KT.A. 


1. Hermann saw that avdav must be the voice of the newly returned 
Orestes,—not the report of his death. He inserted ap after éxdvov, 
writing, & irau, | ékAvov dp’ dv éyd ot8 av yAmww’ avdav. | *orxov dpyay, | 
avavdov ovde atv Bod xAvovoa. He thought that, immediately before 
éoxov, ds or av (referring to avddv) had been lost, and that the sense was: 
‘I was wroth (éoxov épydv), when I heard that that voice (her brother’s) 
was silent and deprived of utterance (dvavdov ovde ody Bog—in death).’ 
Clearly this, at least, will not serve. In a letter to Wunder, Hermann 
suggested, <yAdooas b& rds dv eidpov’> éxxov oppav | avavdov ovdé civ 
fog KAvovea ; z.¢., ‘how could I have restrained, in silence and without 
a cry, the joyous impulse of my lips, when I heard (the news)?’ dppav 
had already been suggested by Blomfield. 


2. Dindorf also thinks that there is a lacuna before écyov, but 
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merely quotes Bergk’s remark that ¢ €o Xov ought perhaps to be ouvécyov : 
cp. Hesych. ov cvvéryev dpynv’ ov arse as 

3. The Jahn-Michaelis edition gives, @ pid’, or’ éxAvoy, etc., without 
marking any lacuna before écxov: and brackets xAvovca. The change 
of ira: to pid’ 67’ was proposed by Wunder: the rejection of ECbiea: 
by Neue. 

4. Wecklein modifies Wunder’s conjecture by writing & did’, avik’ 
éxAvoy, etc.: and in 1284 omits «Avovea. 

5 Bellermann (in his revision of G. Wolff’s ed.), keeps the tra- 
ditional text, @ pirau, éx\vov ay ey, etc., and supposes no lacuna. He 
understands écyov épyav avavdov with reference to Electra’s comparative 
reticence between v. 1221 and vy. 1232, where her joy first finds un- 
checked utterance. 

6. G. Wolff supposes that the scholiast read o pirar, olav éxdvov 
eyo etc., and 4 €oXov dpyav ovrt avavoov. The scholium is: @ pirar, olay 
KOUCG. Sounv mept Tov adeAod dmpooddxyrov, ep 7 ove Tlompoae dy 
Hovvapnv, oure aKxovrace. Bojoat: Kal yap n qdovn T POET PET ETO avTHny 
Boyjoat, kai 0 poBos o repi tov AlyoOov Kai THY pyTépa owwrjoca. But 
by otay the scholiast may have intended to paraphrase dv: and Wolff’s 
insertion of ovr before avavéoy is in no way warranted by the comment. 
It is more important to observe that the schol.’s words, ovre cuwmjoae av 
novvapnv, favour the conjecture adopted in my text, <ovd dv> éoxov 
oppay avavoov, or some emendation in a similar sense; and that dpuay, in 
particular, derives further countenance from the schol.’s phrase, xat yap 
 Hdovn TpoeTpéreTo avtyv Bojoa. 

7. Paley suggests, eyo & érécyov dpyav avavdov, ‘but I kept my 
feelings silent.’ 

8. _Blaydes, who marks a lacuna before écyor, suggests avday instead 
of épyav (with Oppav instead of avddy in the line before).—For dpyav 
avavéov F, Polle conj. épyov avavdos. 

g. Campbell explains the traditional text thus :—‘I heard a sound 
(avddv, the report of her brother’s death) which I could never have 
thought to hear. I restrained my emotion (épyav) at hearing it, in 
speechless silence.’ 


1898—1441 For the strophic correspondence of the lyric verses in 
this Kommos, see Metrical Analysis, p. xci. 

Various attempts have been made to arrange the whole passage, 
trimeters as well as lyrics, in strophe and antistrophe. 


I. Hermann’s arrangement is as follows. 
Ist strophe, 1398—1403 (@ $iArarau...éoo). 


Leal 


2. 2nd strophe, 1404—1421 (aiat.. -Oavovres). 
3. rst antistr., 1422—1427 (kal payv...ariacer ToTé). 
4. 2nd antistr. " 1428—1441 (ravoace.. .dyéva). As, however, 


this 2nd antistrophe is defective in comparison with the 2nd _strophe, 
Hermann supposes lacunae in it. (1) Immediately after 1427 there 
has been a loss of an iambic tripody and two iambic trimeters, answering 
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to vv. 1404—1606, aiat...6 dida. Electra, he suggests, may have said 
such words as it i Aéka, followed by a trimeter to the effect that Clytae- 
mnestra’s doom is just ; then Orestes, in another trimeter, would assent. 
(2) After v. 1429 (€k mpodnAov) a trimeter for Orestes has dropped out ; 
Hermann suggests that it may have been to this effect,—adN’ ékixouro y, 
ws maperkevacpefa. (3) In 1432 the latter part of a trimeter has been 
lost after yeynGus. 


II. Dindorf, agreeing with Hermann as to these lacunae, differs 
from him in recognising only one strophe and one antistrophe ; z.e. 
str. 1398—1421 = ant. 1422—144I. 


III. Kviéala differs from Hermann by excepting vv. 1398, 1399, 
and vv. 1422, 1423, from the strophic system. The correspondence 
then is :—1st str. 1400—1403 =Ist ant. 1424—1427: 2nd str. 1404— 
1421 =2nd ant. 1427—144I. 


IV. G. Wolff made three pairs of strophe and antistrophe, thus :— 
ist str. 1398 f.=1st ant. 1422 f.: 2nd str. 1400—3 = 2nd ant. 1424—7: 
3rd str. 1407—21 = 3rd ant. 1428—4I. 


V. Bellermann (in his recension of Wolff’s ed.) gives the following 
arrangement :—tIst str., 1398—1403. Verses 1404—1406 (aiai...pidar) 
form a peowdds. 2nd str., 1407—1420 (HKovo’...6avovres), Ist ant. 1422 
—1427 (kat piyy...roré), 2nd ant. 1428—1441 (ravoac0e...ayova). He 
thus differs from Hermann in making the 2nd str. begin at 1407 instead 
of 1404; while, by supposing that vv. 1404—1406 form a mesode, he 
avoids the necessity of assuming a lacuna between 1427 and 1428. 


VI. There is in fact only one view of the passage which does not 
require an arbitrary assumption of some kind: it 1s that the exact strophic 
correspondence is confined to the lyrics (see Metr. Analysis, p. xci). This 
does not preclude us from supposing that the general effect of the whole 
passage, 1398—1441, was intended to be that of strophe and antistrophe ; 
7.é., that the groups of trimeters have a general symmetry with each other, 
though not a precise correspondence. 

I have not hesitated, therefore, to mark a strophe as beginning at 
v. 1398, and an antistrophe at 1422. But I have refrained from indi- 
cating lacunae immediately after 1427 and 1429. The sense, as is 
observed in the commentary, does not clearly show gaps there; and 
the question whether anything has really been lost is one which may 
at least be left open. 


1414 The following are the examples by which a supposed transitive 
use of the pres. ¢@iw has been supported. 1. Theocr. 25. 122 (vodcor) 
air épya KatapOivover vounwv. So the best mss.: but the quantity (i) 
at once condemns the reading: most edd. give xatapfeipovor: Meineke, 
catapbuvGovor (POuiGw being trans. in Od. 1. 250, etc.). 2. An un- 
known poet af. schol. on Od. 18. 367 Atos | ds 80 adyns (Lobeck, da 
yns vulg.) wavra Bracraver Bporots | POive te. But this instance dis- 
appears, if with Nauck (/rag. Trag. Adesp. 452, 2nd ed.) we adopt 
Heimsoeth’s correction of és to érov. 3. Diog. Laert. 8. 1. 13 gurdy 
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PEpov pyre pOivew pare oiverbar. Probably we should read 6eipew. 
4. Chariton 1. 1. 8 rod tpavparos airdy POivovros. R. Hercher (Zot. 
Scriptores, vol. 11, p. 4, Leips. 1859) reads tod cwpuaros até pOivortos. 


1448 f. cuudopas yap av 

ewOev einv trav euav ths diArarys. 

1. Whitelaw renders: ‘else were I careless of the zoes | Of her who 
is of all my friends to me | Most near.’ (Cp. the note on p. 437 of his 
Translation.) He does not suppose that there is any purposed ambiguity 
in guudopas. The point is merely that she says r#s diAtarys instead of 
tov iAtarov, leaving Aegisthus to guess what she means by ‘the mis- 
fortune’ of Clytaemnestra. 

2. Campbell joins rjs diArarns with cvpdopas, ‘the event which 
most nearly concerns me.’ He leaves it undecided whether ray éudy is 
fem. (sc. ovppopdv), or masc. (‘my friends’). 

3. According to Nauck, the two meanings possible for the am- 
biguous words are the following :—(1) ‘That fortune of my friends (rév 
€u4av masc.) which lies nearest to my heart’ (in Electra’s zzmer meaning, 
her brother’s happy return). (2) ‘The fortune of the nearest of my 
friends’ (the misfortune of her mother, who has lost a son). 

4. Wecklein thinks that rs diArarys goes with cvpdopas in doth the 
intended meanings. Electra intends Aegisthus to understand (1) ‘the 
misfortune of my friends which most nearly concerns me’ (=‘ the mis- 
fortune of my nearest relations’); but she really means, (2) ‘the most 
welcome fortune of my friends’ (her brother’s return). 

5. Bellermann, reading trav éudv tis piAtaTrwy, understands, ‘the 
fortune of my nearest kin.’ The only ambiguity is then in the sense of 
ovpdopas. Such a collocation of ris is surely impossible. 


1458 f. avyav avwya Kavadekvive. mvdas 

maow Mouxynvaiouw “Apyeios 6 opar. 

The emendations in v. 1458 are chiefly of two classes: I. those 
which retain xavadexvivar, and alter wvAas: II. those which retain 
mvAas, and alter xavadecxviva. 

J. 1. For zvdas, Déderlein and Dobree would write rv¥Aas, with 
cod. Monacensis. This would mean, ‘at the gates’; and the object (rov 
vexpov) would be understood. 2. Reiske, éAas. Wecklein receives 
this and further alters ovyév to olyew. 3. Frohlich’s déuas is placed by 
Blaydes in his text. 4. Purgold’s rvyas is too weak. 5. Tournier’s 
oréyas is ingenious (cp. d6pos...avadeixvurat, quoted in the commen- 
tary); yet seems improbable. Still less probable are véxuy (Blaydes), 
mupav (Purgold), xvros or ooddv (Herwerden), tuxas (‘masonry,’ 2.¢., 
‘the house,’ Schwerdt). 

Il. For xavadexvivar, Hartung conjectures kapreravvivar: Herwer- 
den, xavamirvavae: Frohlich, Kal dvovyvivae : Blaydes, xagavovyviva. ; 

Verse 1459 is rejected by Herwerden. Nauck also brackets it, 
objecting (1) to waow, and (2) to the combination of Mycenaeans with 
Argives. The note in my commentary meets both these points. 
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1466 f. @ Zed, dédopxa pacp avev pbovov pev od 

menTwKds* €¢ O éreote ve“eris, ov Eyw. 

F. A. Paley and G. Wolff agree in taking the #@ovos to be human, 
not divine; but differ in their interpretations of it. Paley understands, 
‘A sight that has befallen me to see, mot indeed without invidiousness to 
myself, (yet welcome to me ;) however, if there is objection to the word, 
I do not utter it.’ qOdvos, he says, ‘is the odium which Aegisthus 
himself is conscious that he may incur at having so long usurped the 
house and the goods of Orestes, and also for his long banishment from 
his home.’ Among the objections to this view, it suffices to notice one. 
The words, ‘yet welcome to me,’ which Paley suff/zes in brackets, are 
the words which ov Aé€yw recalls. Thus Aegisthus withdraws what he 
has not said. 

Wolff understands :—‘I see a spectacle which has not come to pass 
without envy’; t.e., ‘which will excite men’s envy at my good fortune.’ 
This is plainly untenable. 

Blaydes, who rightly understands the #Oovos as divine displeasure, 
follows Tyrwhitt in changing ov to es:—‘I behold a sight—if Z may say 
so without incurring the ill-will of the gods—which is fortunate’ («0d 
memtwkos). But (1) it is difficult to see how avev POovov could mean 
so much; and (2) ed zerrwxos would be too crude an utterance of 
exultation. 

Nauck and Wecklein adopt the conjecture of Th. Gomperz, Qc0v for 
dOévov: so that ‘not without the divine jealousy’ is changed to ‘not 
without the god.’ The sense is the same, but is expressed in a far less 
effective and subtle form. 


1482 aAXa pou mapes | Kav opuKpoY eizety. 
Peculiar usages of «av occur chiefly in two classes of examples. 


I. 1. In several places, as here, xiv precedes a /imiting expression, 
and means ‘if ov/y,’ ‘though it be ovZy.’ In such instances xav can 
usually be resolved into xat éay, with a subjunctive verb understood. 
So here, wapes, kal év opxpov (rapyjs). Similar passages are the follow- 
ing. 1. Ad. 1077 GAN avdpa xpy, Kav cdpua yervnon péya, | doxelv receiv av 
Kav a7o opukpod Kaxod, There it is simpler to regard kav as=xal éavy 
(xéon), ‘even if he fall,’ than to suppose that av (a) ‘belongs to receiv 
understood’ (Goodwin, AZoods and Tenses § 228); cat would then mean 
‘and,’ whereas the sense required for it is rather ‘even.’ 2. Dem. or. 2 
$ 14 kal drou TLs AV, ofwat, tpooOy Kav puKpav Sivapiv, wavT were, ‘ Here 
kav=Kal édv tis mpooOy, even though we add’ (Goodwin § 228). 3. 
Theocr. 23. 35 adda rv, rai, kay [kat I. Voss] trodro ravicratov, adv te 
péEorv, 7.¢., Kav Totro mavvaorarov pééns. 4. Ar. Ach. 1021 (quoted in 
the commentary). 


II. In a second class of examples we find av eé where a simple 
kat et would have sufficed. Here the av in «av is clearly the conditional 
particle, and should properly have been followed by a verb in the 
optative mood. Thus :— 
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I. Plato Men. 72 C Kav ei TmoAXat clow (ai dperat), € év yé te €ldos 
TavTov amacat éxovou K.t.’. The av in xév implies ¢ EXoueV, though é Exovor 
actually follows. 2. Keep. 477: A ixavads ovv TovTO exoper, kav el 
mheovaxh oKoroipev, OTe TO pev TavTehds dv mavTehas yrworov...; ‘Are 
we satisfied of this,—even Supposing that we look at the matter in 
various ways, etc. Here av implies EXOULEY, the proper apodosis to 
«i  TKoTOIMEY. 3 Rep. 579 D éorw apa TH adnOeia, kav ei Ho Tw Soxel, ° 
TO dvr TUpAVVOS TO OvTL dovAds. Ags implied thought is, kal «i a doxel, 
elnav. 4. Soph. 247 E Aeyo... ++ KERTNPEVOV Svvapw.. -wabeiy kal OpLK- 
poratov..., Kay ei povov eeunae ‘Tec maou], mav rovto dvtws elvar. The 
thought is, kat ei povov cicaragé raGo1, ovtws av ein. 


I may add two other examples of xév which appear anomalous: 
one belongs to the first class, and the other to the second. 


1. Lucian Zimon 20 éya dé rot rodAods ay ciety exouul coL...7HWEpov 
...erl AevKod Cevyous eLeAavvovtas, ots ovde Kav Ovos VIApee wuwore. At first 
sight this resembles those examples, given under class I, in which xév can 
be explained as cai éay: but here no subjunctive verb can be supplied. 
And I do not find any instance in a genuinely classical writer where 
such a kay is either (2) preceded by ovdé, or (4) followed by a verb in a 
past tense of the indicative. A classical writer would here have said 
simply ovd’ ovos. It may be suspected that this is one of Lucian’s lapses 
from pure Attic. He has imitated an Attic idiom without observing its 
exact limit. 


2. Arist. Pol. 3. 6. 1 oxertéov morepov piav Oeréov roXwrelav 7) rAéovs, 
Kav et Telovs, Tives Kal Tooa, Kal Suaopai TwWes avTav eiciv. A comparison 
with the instances of «dy «i cited above (in class II) from Plato will show 
that kav «i mAeiovs would, according to Plato’s usage, mean, ‘even if 
there are several’; and the av of «dv would refer to the thought in the 
writer’s mind that, even on that supposition, his statement would still 
hold good. But Aristotle’s meaning is simply,—‘and, if there ave 
several, how many,’ etc. So kav here takes the place of the simple 
ae (not of xai=‘even’), and dv has no force whatever. May not 

dv be here a corruption of kal, arising from the fact that kav ei wasa 
P tabiiation familiar to copyists ? 

With regard to the particular passage which has suggested ‘this note, 
ddda pou mdpes Kav opixpov <imeiv, I should observe, in conclusion, that 
Prof. Goodwin’s view of it differs from mine. The dy of Kav is here, 
he thinks, the conditional particle, and goes with eizetv. The constr. 
is | Tapes pou eireitv dv Kat opixpov, which he compares with Bovdjoerat | 
Kav ev Aiyirry ruxev (Ar. ub. 1130), and 70 THs TUXNS kay be ypav 
éAmioayres orHnvar (Thuc. 7. 61). But BovrAopar Tuxely av and eArrilw 
orjvo. av are expressions of a different kind from apes eimety dv. He 
renders: ‘but permit me at least to say a little (that [ might say even a 
little, <iousr av)’: Moods and Tenses, Si2a- J fail to see how, in such 
a sentence as the supposed mapes pa etmety av, eimety av can represent 
a direct elroupe av. Surely Tapes Kav 7 pLKpov eiretv ought to be classed 
with pérpyoov elpyvns ti pot, Kav mévr’ éry (Ar. Ach. 1021), and the 
similar examples noticed in Afoods and Tenses, § 228. 
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1502 (OP.) add’ ed’. AI. vdyyod. Among similar instances, in 
which a speaker’s last word is elided (and, where necessary, aspirated) 
are the following. Ar. Wud. 1270 XT. ra rota tatra xpyual’; AM. 
adaveigaro, Pax 275 KY. tatr, & déorof, ILO. jxé vey taxv. Av. 
150 BIL. é\Oov6’; EY. dren vn rods Geovs. Soph. O. C. 883: XO. dp’ ovx 
vBpis tad; KP. dBprs, aAN avexréa. Eur. XH. & gog AT. & Xevea yypa 
odpat. XO. dvaxadel’s x... Bellermann (Z7/, p. 113) regards this 
curious phenomenon as showing how the desire for artistic smoothness 
of form could prevail over nature in ancient Greek poetry. But in the 
case of drama that explanation is inadequate. If Orestes ended a 
speech with épd’, the audience could not overlook the strangeness. of 
his implied prevision that Aegisthus was going to say vpyyov. The 
effect would be almost ludicrous; and the conventionalism which 
could excuse it would be so great as well-nigh to destroy the sem- 
blance of a real dialogue. In all such cases, probably, the curtailment 
of the first speaker’s last word (ép¢’,, etc.) is due to transcribers, who 
wrote out tragic dialogue as they would write any other continuous 
text,—often neglecting, indeed, to distinguish the parts of the different 
actors. 


INDICES. 


I. - GREEK, 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated. 


When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. 


distinguished from.’ 


A 
a Bovdos, inconsiderate, 546 
ayabol, oi, sense of, 1082 
dyew, said of a weight, 119 
aydata, 211 
ayddicpa, 908 
dyav, 6, the issue, 1492 
dyGves, classes of, at Delphi, 684 
ddpunros, epith. of Artemis, 1239 
adbmvoa évelpata, 480 
Aghplos =apueumrTos, 1102 
ap, @ in, 87 
abéws, 1181 
atin delXacos, 849 
alavis, 506 
aldws and etcéBeva, 249 
aixia, with long penult, 487 
aiua, fig. sense of, 1394 
aiwpetcOat, to be in suspense, 1390 
dk\avoros and dkXauros, 912 
aun Epywv, 22 
axparov alua, 786 
G expos, of an evil marriage, 492 
ddurapys, 451 
add, appealing, 431 
=‘at least,’ with viv etc., 411, 1013 
», in reply, =‘ well,’ rroz 
», with optat., 387 
5 in two successive clauses, 881 
GAG yap, 223, 61 
GAG Ofra, in a supposed argument, 537 


)( means, ‘as 


aNNG pev 57, 103 

add..Tol...ye, 298 

GAN F...3 879 

adn’ ob yap, elliptical, 595 

GX’ obdE prev 57, 913 

aN’ oby..Ve, 233 

adXns huépas, 698 

&\Xos answering to drepos, 739 

aos = ‘besides,’ 708 

addoev, unxére HON, 1225 

d\Xore in second clause, the first &\dore 
being suppressed, 752: answering to 
ToTé, 739 

GAXAws Te Kal, 1324 

&oos, larger sense of, 5 

anvew, 135 

advées, odk, with gen., 627 

ddumos drs, 1002 

autos, irremediable, 230 

aunrop (uATnp), 1154 

dunxavos, incurable, 140 

dupémew (oxAmrpa), ‘to sway,’ 651 

’"Augdidpews (-~~-), 836 

dupw, etc., rarely with plur. noun, 370 

dy as 2nd syll. of 5th foot in trimeter, pre- 
ceded by elision, 413 

adv omitted (after dws, etc., with sub- 
junct.), 225, 391, 771 

dy repeated, 333, 558 

dy understood with optat., from a pre- 
ceding ay, 801 

I5—2 
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dy where the verb is suppressed, 365 

avadekvivar wUdas, 1458 

dvakaeto Oar, of proclamation, 693 

dvdpiOuos, with gen., 232 

dvapracels, by death, 848 

dvacwferOa, 1133 

dvemévos, 516 

dvépedos, fig., 1246 

dvéxew evxds, 636 

dv7jKeoros, of delusion, etc., 888 

dvjKkovaTos, 1407 

dvnp added to a proper name, 45 

aVOKWXEVM, 732 

dvodov fev, in grief, 750 

dvravddy, 1478 

dyrn, a doubtful form, 139 

avrnpns, 89 

avridgw, senses of, 869 

dvriBatvew, reluctart, 575 

dvrlOupov, 1433 

dv7.haBy, marking agitation, 1209: rare, 
where the Chorus is one of the speakers, 
1322: double, in one verse, 1502 

dvrigovot Sikat, 246 

dvr dei, ref. to wealth, 1291 

dvrvyes of chariot, 746 

-dvw, presents in, 132 

dvwbev=dvw, 1058 

damrepel, 189. 

dmeplrpotos, 182 

drodvpomat, 1122 - 

dd é\rldwv, contrary to them, 1127 

dé Twos, on his part, 433, 1464, 1469: 
of one’s resources, 1378 

daronelrecOal Twos, 1169 

daroddvvar, of giving mental pain, 831 

dmévnros =dmovos, 1065 

amokevovobat, 777 

domros with gen., 1489 

droppelv, fig., 1000 

dmroorepelv Tid TL, 1276 

dmdyv, idiomatically joined with dy (‘all 
possible’), 305 

apa=dpa, 1179 

Apa )( Epwts, 111 

dpa; where the answer is ‘Yes,’ 614, 790, 
804, 816 

dpa py... ‘can it be that..?’ 446 

“Apyos, senses of, 4 


INDICES. 


"Apns, war-like spirit, 1243 
» with a, 96 
dpkely = érapkety, 322 
apkiorata, 1476 
dpxew Te AuInpdv, 552 
dpxémdouTos, 72, Pp. 207 
apxnyerev, 83 
apxnyérns, title of Apollo, 83 
apxiv, omnino, preceding a negative, 439 
dpxouat (pass.) && Twos, 264 
dpwyds évépwv, 1392 
doxevos, with gen., 36 
aoxotros, 864 
doromos, 724 
drat, 216, 224 
drekvos, aviuevtos, 164 
dros (Oavwv), 444: with gen., 1214 
arluws, 1181 
-aro, Ion. for -vro, in 3rd plur., 211 
avalvew Blov, 819 
avoat, 830 
avroevTns, 272 
avrés, = ‘alone,’ 36 
», giving precision (i2’ atrhy...oT7- 
Agr), 720, 1329 
avrdxetp, TOT 
ddeots, starting-place, 686 
adploracbal Twos, to desert, 776 
dgveds and d@vetds, 457 
"Axavol, meanings of, 7or 
dxéwv, partic., 159 
a&xOos, burden of the ground, 1241 . 
axdpeutos, 1068 
apeyys, 497 
aWoppov maduv, 53 


B 


Bacratew, sense of, 905, 1470 
BeBnxus, ed, fig., 979 
Bijua=Toumry, 163 

Bia pépew, of horses, 725 
Bddrrew, 697 

Bdaoreiv, of inborn qualities, 238 
Bdacréw and B\acraw, 590 
Booxnua, fig. sense of, 364 
Bovvomos, 181 

BpaBijs, 690, 709 

Bporol, ref. to the dead, 407, 462, 1066 


LI GREEK. 


1G 
yap, as 1st syll. of spondee in 5th foot, 
376 . 
» in sarcastic retort, 393 
» prefatory, 32: in two successive 
clauses, 180 
ye in comment (dewvdv ye), 341 
», =‘moreover,’ 1367: emphasises a 
whole clause, 1506 
>» omitted in a reply, 408 
»» With imperat., 345 
ye wey 34, 1243 
ye pevTot, 398 
ye pny, in turning to a new point, 973 
yevé0Xa, 128 
yevelov, mpods, in appeal, 1208 
vyévves, blades of an axe, 196 
7, the dust of the dead, 244 
iis, Sra péper, fig., 922 
yAGocav traicav lévat, 596 
yan loxw=yryvaooKkw, 214 


A 


Samdvdy 71, 1269 

daicacOa, 543 

6é, in apodosis, 27 

», elided at end of verse, 1017 

&’ ov, after pron., with imperat., 891 
Sedopxws = fdr, 66 

Sez, constructions of, 612 

detdauos, of persons and things (at), 849 
detua, of a dream, 410 

dewd, Ta, dangers, 26 

dev dv, of a natural tie, 770 

déuas, of a corpse, 57 

SeEvodc Oat, 976 

déorowa, said of a goddess, 626 
deomérys, sense of, 764 

déxouwat with dat., 443 

» of an omen, 668 

dn= ‘next,’ 954 

5, with zroAUs, etc., 520 

697ra with an echoed word, 843, 1455 
dv édevdeplas éEedOeiv, 1509 

dv’ rds, 1439 

Sua-yew Twa, to make one live, 782 
diaometpew, of waste, 1291 
diaorelpecOa, sense of, 748 
Stavros, 686, 691 
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d.daxrés, with gen. of teacher, 344 
diépOopa, 306 

dixacov, 7d adv, Sense of, 1037 

Atxn as an avenger, 475 

dikns aywv, 1441 

SvdAAvpat él TL, 141 

Ourdiv, sc. TANYIY, 1415 

dicaay (dvelpwr), ‘ambiguous,’ 645 
dtppot, with ref. to one chariot, 510 
Ooxely enol, 410 

Ook with fut. inf., etc., 443, p- 210 
Soxd wév, 61 

Sorex ds (Spdpuos), 686 

Sopvzevos, 46 

Spay 71, sense of, 305 

Opdpeva, Ta, 85 

Ouoty ovx auaprely, 1320 

Oucépiaros, 1385 

dvaGeos, 289 

Svornvos with id wo, 77: of guilt, 121 
Ovo pnuew Twa, 1182 

Swpetobal rivd Tit, 458 


E 


€Bdaore, with initial & or €, 440 

eyyedav TW, 277 

éyyevels Deol, 428 

éyxupely, to meet with (a doom), 863 

eyxplurreyv, 898 

édcEaunv 7d pnber, 668 

&0n Oewv, 13°74 

ef with fut. ind., sense of, 1044 
Ar » 9»  €xpressing a matter of 
grief, etc., 1210 

el & obv, 577 

el Oéders, 585 

el Kal, 547 

-elas, etc., versus -aus, etc., in aor. optat., 
801 

eidévar as nearly =pabety, 40 

elddunv (kar-), 892 

ein understood, 257 

el’ wpedov, 1022 

elxés, with pres. inf., 1026 

elvac with adv. (&6e), 573 

els placed after its case, 14 

els, indefinite, without rus, 1342 

els dmavras Knptace.v, 606 

els Ouudov pépew, 1347 
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els wav Epyov Xwpetv, 615 
eloBaddw, intrans., 719 
eicépxec Oat, to enter the lists, 685 
eloxnptocew, 690 
elcopay instead of dpav, 584 
elcopSpat (midd.), 1059 
elr’ odv...elTe, 199 
éx, an idiomatic use of, 137 
», negative sense of in compounds, 241 
,», of condition (é& breprépas xepds), 455, 
742 
», (instead of v7), of the agent, 264, 
T411 
y, unnecessarily added to gen., 231 
éx mpodndov, 1429 
€x god, 7.. ducpévera, 619 
éx To0de, idctrco, 570 
éxBaddew Eros, 569 
éxet=év “Ardovu, 356 
ExOvev, 572 
éxXelrrw, intrans., 19 
éxuaooew, 446 
ExTiynaw, 64 
éxriwos with gen., 241 
expéper Oar mpds dpynv, 628 
éxpépouat, ‘win,’ 60 
expivat, 970 
éxxelv, of waste, 1291 
é\ados, 568 
é\rls, with gen. of object, 832, 857 
éud, Ta, ref. to persons, 538 
éuBadrew, mentionem inicere, 1246 
éuBrérew, 995 
éué with prodelision (after 7), rr82 
éuév, 21, p. 206 
euralew, intrans., go2 
eumadrw mébes, 647 
éumpémew adyeot, 1187 
eumrupa, 405 
év, of manner (év alkxlats), 487 
», instrumental, 1138, 1186 
év Bpaxel, 673 
ev évl Noyw, 1088 
év Kaw, 384 
év wow Novyot, ol, 1364 
év modXots, = ‘where there is much to tell,’ 
688 
év mpwros, 28 
évakovw, 81 


INDICES. 


évapyas, 878 

év0a=‘whither,’ 1099: with éxe?oe under- 
stood before it, 1495 

évoelew, 737 

évra0@a, a Sophoclean use of, 21 

rs =évTav8ot, 380 

évrapia, 326 

evr érnke, 1311 

é& juépas, 780 

€& broorpodpis, 725 

éfarpeto Oar )( dpatpetc bar, 1208 

éfaxovew Kaka, 553 

éfapxew, in music, 557 

eLepnuotv yévos, 1010 

éficodv, usage of, 1194 

éficodc Aa, sense of, 1072 

€£od0c OupGvos, 328 

é£odourropetv, 20 

Zwpos, 618 

Zocxas, ws, instead of ws gouxer, 516 

émareto Oar (midd.), 1124 

érapkovvTws, 354 

émel = ‘for e/se,’ 323: with imperat., 352 

érecra, senses of, 345 

éreuBalvew Kara Twos, 834 

érépxer Oar Somous, 1297 

émeort véwerts, 1477 

éml, with dat.,=‘with a view to,’ 445 

én’ tons, 1062 

éml KwkuT@, 108 

éml ouixpov, 414 

érl Ti, in his case, 237 

émiBalvew, said of passion, 492 

émiBadXew, doubtful use of, 1246 

émisxoretv, of steadfast gaze, 1184 

émiorarat apuarwr, 702 

émiriua, 1382 

émirvp Bia, O15 

éro.kos, 189 

éros, Maxim, 401 

érwvowacuévos with gen., 284 

épyos, adv., = py, 60 

épyov éore with (1) gen., (2) inf., 1372 

épwis, said of a person, 1080 

épxn, fig., snares, 838 

&ppec=aarddwhe, 57 

éor’ probably lost, 21 

toracay, 723 

éorarw (6 u000s), 50 
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“Eoria, 269: oath by, 881 

éoxov, = ‘stopped,’ 564 

ev vuv érlorw, 616 

eUknXos, 241 

evpapys, act. sense of, 179 

ety, of a grave, 436 

edratpts, 1081 

evploxew in sense of evpicxecOa (midd.), 
1061 

evploxerar nearly =edploxe, 625 

evcéBecav (pépec@a), =the praise of it, 
368 : 

evoeBels, sense of, 589 

etre =€E 08, 508 

é¢’ juiv, in our power, 1431 

éd’ Huy péper, 84 

épéres Oat tw, to comply with, 967 

épnkev, 304 

épler, p. 207 

épopay, to view passively, 825 

éxee devNlav (71), ‘involves,’ 351 

éxew, =to know, 1360 

éxew UBpw, 523 

ex Pos éxPalpew Tivd, 1034 

éxw Oatua, 897: dryos, 1176 

éxw with aor. partic., 590 

éywv, of a driver’s course (sc. 
trmovs), 720 


\ 
TOUS 


Z 


{ndodv with acc. and gen., 1027 
(Gua as=fwv7y, 452 


H 
...4, in suppositions, after wé7epoy and 


adda Ofjra, 542 


I. VGP...5 385 
H deuvdv, 1039 
1.09.25 305 


H wal... ; 314, 663, 1453 

] KapTa, 312 

jnooviv péper Ovuds, 286 

neepeverv, 787 

nuérepos (=‘mine’), with po, etc., 116 
(cp. 598 f.) 

qv understood with adj., 1172 

qvO.cuévos, with grey hair, 43 

nppévos = npuévov Exwv, 54 
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-ns in nom, pl. of ev stems, 690 
joknpévos, fig., of a fiction, 1217 


.3) 


Oarrcw, fig., 260 
Odvaro., of one death, 206 
Oapovverv, intrans., 916 
Oéres elywuev, 80 
O€uis ovpavia, 1064 
Outs )( TO Bovov, 432 
OeddunTos, 707 
Geol, meaning their shrines, 911 
Geoi éyyevets, 428: marp@ot, 411 
eds as a monosyllable, 1264 
», Said of Time, 179 
Onkn, a sepulchre, 896 
Opacvs = ‘insolent,’ 521 
Opéupa, 622 
Opjvos aro oxnvns, 86 
Ovpaios, fem., 313 


I 


tdov, ref. to sound, 1410 
i€vat macav y\Gooav, 596 
tnue, quantity of cin, 131 
161, in entreaty, 1106 
ixvetoOa és Advyous, 314 
immela, 505 

lrmixa, 698 

immexov (orad.ov), 726 
lodpotpos yijs anp, 87 

tcos followed by womep, 532 
lordvat xopov, 280 

tsrwp fem., 850 

“Irvs with v, 148 

idv, of coming events, 373 


K 

Kadapepla potpa, 1414 

Kabomhifew, senses of, 1087, p. 218 

Kabvmepbev, fig., 1090 

kat= ‘and zndeed,’ 597 

», emphasising a verb, 385, 593 

» in odv } Kamov, 965: in od mnrpds 
wadov 7 Kauod, 1146: in both clauses, 
1301 

,, prefacing a question, 236, 928 

», shades of emphasis given by, 1030, 
1054 
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kal 67, 317, 892, 1464: with Aéyw, 558 
kal...xal,=‘as’...°s0o,’ 680 
kal wadda, where xal=‘and,’ 1178 
kal unv, 321 
»» 9) announcing a new comer, 78: 
in assent, 556 
kal ravra, 614 
kaupos, due limit, 1292 
Kaipod Tuyxavev, 31 
kalrot...ye, 332 
KakooTomely, 507 
kadelo Oat as fut. pass., 971 
Kaos mepuxévar, sense of, 989 
kav, peculiar usages of, 1483, p. 214 
Kapq, dat., 445 
Kaparomo. xALOal, 52 
Kapra, 7, 312 
Kard, varying sense of some verbs com- 
pounded with, p. 219 
», with gen., peculiar use of, 1433 
kara oparyas, ‘concerning’ it, 568 
kara Twos éreuBalvew, 834 
karaoxuvew, of degeneracy, 609 
Karadvomos, 1247 
Karaviw, 1451 
xaréxev, intr., come into port, 503 
Karnpepys, 381 
karw joined with davdy, 968 
kéas, aor. partic., 757 
KELL, 439 
xéxeve, intrans., 868: trans., r120 
KexAnoOat, 366 
KeKANTOMAL, 230 
kekpuppévn Batis, 638 
xé\ev0o1, of one journey, 1163 
Kehedw, ‘exhort,’ 632 
kev) Tpamefa, 192 
xévrpov, the driver’s, 716 
KndevOnvat, of burial, 1141 
k\atoat, sense of the aor., 285 
KNérrew, oparyds, 37: Aoyw, 56 
KAnpous maddew, 710 
Kvdwv Epurmos (fig.), 733 
koy.acba, of death, 508 
kowvds, aly mdykXauTos, 1085 
koworoxot, born of same parents, 858 
kolrn, a festal couch, 194 
ko\wvy, funeral mound, 894. 
koulge combined with dépew, 1114 
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Koopetv, of funeral rites, 1139 
Koomiov, TO, 872 

Kparos )( vixn, 85 

kplyw=dvaxplyw, 1445 

Kpornros, epith. of chariot, 714 
Kpumrewv, sense of, 826 

KpUmrew Tid TL, 957 

KpupO7jvat, said of Amphiaraiis, 838 
KTEploMaTa, 434 

kuk\eto Gar and Kkukdelv, 1366 
kuvayos, Doric form, 563 

xtves, the Erinyes, 1388 

Kiérpia én, traits from, 158 

kup with partic., to hit the truth, 663 


A 


Aaumpés, radiant with life, 1130 

EBs, 1401 

NelrecOa yrouns, 474 

Aelrw, intrans., 514 

AeAelupmefov, form of, g50 

AevKumos, 706 

Anua, 1427 

Anoouat, not passive, 1248 

AlBves, Cyrenaic Greeks, 702 

Aurapys, devout, 1378 

Aourpa =xoal, 84 

Abxor, of the Erinys, 490 ; 

ve, to remove (a trouble), 939: to 
release from trouble, 1005 

Avxetos, 7, p. 205 

Aureiy EauTdv, 363 


M 


pa, ov, with a second negative, 626: ud 
followed by a)\Ad, 881: omitted, 1063 

Maxpay Néyew, 1259 

aN at, 1410 

Madusra mavTwy, in reply, 665 

Hadora with olua, 932 

fav Oavew with simple gen., 565 

pacxadlfw, 445, p. 211 

parny, ‘falsely,’ 63 

wéya elrreiv, etc., of irreverent speech, 830 

péyioros pldos, 46 

pebécOa as epexeg. inf., 1277 

MeOévac as= ‘to permit,’ 628 

wédew, pers. use of, 342 

MehéoOw, impers., 75 
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medéTwp, 846 
HéAXw with pres. inf., 305, 1486 
HéXos dard oKnVTS, 1232 
Bemrypévos abv Kaxots, 1485 
Mev omitted, 105, 267: emphasises pron., 
185, 251 
pev ovv, where each word has its separate 
force, 459: as= ‘nay rather,’ 1503 
peTaBarr<€rOal rh twos, 1261 
petéxew Tav tiowy, 1168 
peTiévat, to pursue, 477 
wn, crasis of with éx, 398 
» generic, with fut. indic., after @vda, 
380: after ds ye (causal), gt1 
», placed after verb with el, 993 
», reiterated, 1208 
», with inf. after verb of believing, etc., 
go8 
pn 7, ironical, 403 
pn Tol ye, 518 
pndev, EpxecOat ei, 1000 
pnoév, 6, of the dead, combined with 76 
pndév, 1166 
pyvlw, of divine anger, 570 
pudsTwp, 275, 603 
pot, ethic, 143 
», » kal, at beginning of clause, 117 
pods, aegre, 575 
pvdaréos, v in, 166 
Mouxjvac and Muxyvn, 9 
Mupr@ov édayos, 508 


N 


vauvayla, fig., 730 

veakorynrov alua, 1394 

véwew, to assign as due (Act), 176 

Néyeots, 792: not distinctly personified, 
1477 

vewpys, QOr 

vewart (¢), 1049 

vixay, in argument, 253 

vixn )( Kparos, 85 

vw as acc. neut. plur., 436 

voulgecOa, pass., of ritual, 327 

viv=‘as it was,’ followed by viv =‘now,’ 
1334 

vuv (v) before a vowel, 616 

viv dé, repeated after parenthesis, 786 
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viv re kal mddat, 676: voy Te Kal Tore, 907 
vicoa, in hippodrome, 720 


=) 


Eevigw, said of Ares, 96 
éévos=‘in a foreign land,’ 865 


O 


6, as demonstr. pron., followed by ydp, 45 
ode after a relat. pron., 441 
», with ref. to what precedes, 293 
»» With xelvos, 665 
dol, of a single journey, 68 
656v as cogn. acc. (with gavjvar), 1273 
60: in Tragedy, 709 
oi (dat.), with hiatus before it, 195 
oi kar’ olkov =ol olkérat, 1147 
olxetos, caused by one’s self, 215 
oikovou“e, 190 
olwot with nomin., 788 
ofos doubled (in a contrast), 751 
olatpémAné, 5 
olxvw, 165 
olwyds, ot in, 1058 
6APros defined by relat. clause, 160 
oAxol, sense of, 863 
ddodvYy0s, USU. joyous, 750 
6dods in act. sense, 843 
Suacuos, with a further definition, 12, 325 
oda in periphrasis, 418 
duma, ‘face’ or ‘form,’ 903 
OuoxAnoas, 712 
bvra Te, TA, Kal Ta drdvTA, 305 
Oroe yns (péper), fig., 922 
Orws, final, with past tenses, 1134 
brws ph, after verb of fearing, 1309 
dws with (x) fut. indic., (2) aor. or pres. 
subjunct., 956 
6pa, in warning, 945 
dpa wn TLOHs and rléns, 580 
dpav mpos Tt, of an admiring gaze, 972 
opgs; in reproach, 628 
opyy, meanings of, 1283 
opOovcGat, of a prosperous course, 742 
Opkov mpoorLOevat, 47 
opyh and épyi confused in Mss., 1283 
,», Of an enterprise, 1510 
Gps with % 149 
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és as rel. to Tovodros, 35 

5, with causal force, 160, 261 
dotov, Td, and Oéms, 432 

doris with verb understood (et), 2357 
ore, causal, 38 

ov after wore with inf., 780 

», in dependence on el, 244 

» peculiar collocation of, p. 219 

,, after verb, 905: after noun, 1036 

ov yap 67...ye, 1020 

ov 57) more...; 1108, 1180 

ov Aéyw, indictum volo, 1467 

ov ud, followed by a second negative, 626 
o¥ wm and aor., combined with fut. ind., 

42 
», with fut. indic., uses of, 1052 

od piu’ édoe, 1209 

otk, &dd\AG K.T.A., 1453 

ovK &o0 Grws ov, 1479 

ovK orw, in rejecting an idea, 448 

odk éxet Adyov, impers., 466 

ouK wy, =Wevdys, 584 
_ ob5é=aAN ov, 132, 1034 

ovdév elut, 677 

ovdey dy, of the dead, 244, 1129 

ovKouv, interrogative, 795 

oUvexa at an interval after its case, 579 
olvexd Tivos, =so far as concerns it, 387 
oUTE...TE, 350, 1078 
ovros co-ordinate with 65e, 274, 371, 981 
olrw 5’ drws, elliptical, 1296 

ovxX orws, 796 
Oppa, 225 
6x0, of one chariot, 727 


II 
mdaykapra Ovmara, 634 
mayKowos, epith. of Hades, 138 
TayxXpvoeos, 510 
matdomoev, 589 
malfev, ref. to hunting, 567 
mais, usage of, 1220 
mada, of a recent moment, 676, 1477 
mahapvatos, 587 
madw Bovevouar=peraB., 1046 
maw =in recompense, 245 
maNlppuTos, 1420 
mauwuxos, 841 
may, ‘anything,’ 1022 


may épyov, in bad sense, 615 

mav Néyew, 631 

mavdnuos Tors, 982 

mavdupros, 1077 

mavvuxis, 92 

mavoupTos, 851 

mavra, adv., with adj., 301 

Tavworns, 544 

map’ avrois opposed to év avrots, 1329 

map’ ovdév kjdecPat Tov Biov, 1327 

mapa with acc., denoting extent, 183 

mapd Tivos, on one’s part, 469 

mapdyew, to delude, 855 

mapacras (partic.), 295 

mapetunv (plpf. pass.), 545 

TapHxXnots, 210 

maprévat éavTov, 819 

mapovola, ‘support,’ 948: a peculiar use 
of, 1251 

Tao’ avayKn, 1497 

maoa BAABn, 7, 301 

Tarnp, o yewnoas, etc., 1412 

TaTpwa myuara, sense of, 258 

marpwot Oeol, 411 

melBou ){ miAod, 101s 

medGv, fut. of rehafew, 497 

méas with rapuy, 299 

méXeKus, 99 

mévOe, ewat év, 290 

mepippetv, to abound, 362 

meptoods, with gen., 155 

a ‘unprofitable,’ 1241 

meporepys, With gen., 895 

mixpos=‘to one’s cost,’ 470 

wlrrew év rue (instead of ets rt), 1476 

mlrrew mwédw (instead of els rédov), 747 

miorw pépew, 735 

mioris, = ‘proof,’ 887 

mAdew, of conflict, 220 

mréov with &xAoros (instead of éxApés), 
201 

WAHV...YE, L217 

mdotov, in Tragedy, 564 

mveiv mévos, 610 

mvoats mapadiddvat, etc., 435 

moewds, in passive sense, 1104 

mwé0ev, predicative, 1191 

mot;=els Tiva xpdvov; 958: with Adywr, 
1174 


LOAGREEER, 


motos, in a curt question, 1349 
TOAAG, TA, Tvedpara, 564 
», with adj. or partic. as= ‘very,’ 575 
Tony avaryKn, 309 
mots, 6,=6 mhelwy, 185 
movou xwpls ovdey ebruxel, 945 
mopl{w=mopevw, 1267 
mopotvew, 670 


Topow, 213 
mérepov, followed by (1) dAAG SHra, (2) 7 
vey (3) Teves 537 


mod ppevay el; 390 

MpakTwp, an avenger, 953 

Tpacoew Ta éavTov, 678 

mpémer...ws, ‘looks like’..., 664 

mpd Tvde, ‘therefore,’ 495 

mpo0vmos with gen., 3 

mpovéuerOat, 1384 

mpbéevos (h), =‘ hostess,’ 1451 

mpomlrTw and mporityw, 1380 

wpbmuda, 1375 

mpopptyos, 511 

mpds with acc., where a noun implies 
motion (rd...rpds tdgpov xrepiouara), 
931 

mpos aluaros, 1125 

mpos evoéBerav = evoeBus, 464 

mpos Tara with imperat., 383 

mpocamrew, of a tribute, 356 

mpocavday, to call by a name, 274, 1148 

mpoceivat, of attendant circumstance, 654 

mpogevplaxw, 1352 

mpoonyopety, of saying farewell to the 
dead, 1471 

mpbakewat KaKots, etc., 240 

mpockvoavre (€0n), 1374 

mpoorarnptos, title of Apollo, 637 

mpootatay xpbvos, 0, 781 

mpoorhva: Gedy, to approach his shrine, 

1378 

eg pévou, sense of, 980 

mpbapopos, 227 

TpocXnMa=aoKnys, 525: 
‘pride,’ 682 

mpoowrara and mpocwrdTw, 391 

mporibévat, present to one, 1198 

mporpémew avarykyn TwWd, 1193 

mpoxerpos, 1116 

“i senses of, 1494 


‘glory’ or 


230 


IIpuravely, rd émi, the court, 484 

mpwra...elra...émreira, 261 

mrépuyes yowv, 242 

muvOdvoua, with gen. of thing heard, 35 

mupd, funeral mound, got 

mw, ironical, 403 

m@hos as merely=trmos, 705: special 
races for do, 2d. 

mas dv, with optat., in courteous inquiry, 
660 

wws=fere, 372 

m@s yap (elliptical), before 8s ye, g11 


P 


pital dorpwr, 105 


= 


od, elided, though emphatic, 1499 

gadevev, of persons, 1074 

cetpator trot, 721 

ceuval, the Erinyes, 112 

cecwopuévos, brought safely home, 1229 

onueta palvey with partic., 24 

otya éxew, 1236 

okéd\n Tpopalywy obparg, 752 

oputKpol NOyot, 415 

gol, as=ceavTy, 4601 

adv, ‘thy proper part,’ 1215 

ody, 70, ‘thy interest,’ 251 
» ‘thy plea,’ 577 

o6s, 6,=‘of which you speak,’ 1110 

omday, said of passion, 561 

ometpe, to spread a rumour, 642 

ordd.ov, 686 

ord¢ew with gen., 1423 

orTepodpat with acc., 960 

orépev, with offerings, 53 

orn, of the hippodrome, 720 

orikrés, ‘dappled,’ 568 

oropapyos, 607 

orbmia, fig., 1462 

oTparis=)ews, 740 

oTpéperOat, versart, 516 

ov 6é (etc.) after a vocative, 150: empha- 
sising a second clause, though there is 
no contrast of persons, 448 

ovyylyvecOat, said of an ally, 411 

oupBaivew, ‘come to be,’ with adj., 262 


236 


cuppépew, to share a burden, 946: Tul, 
to agree with, 1465 

cuugpopd, of good fortune, 1230: am- 
biguous, 1448 ; 

atv, pleonastic, with éuveivat, 610 

adv KAK®, 430 

ovv rut with plyrvucOat, 1485 

ouvdmrrTw, intrans., 21 

cuveivar Kaxots (neut.), 600: Twi (masc.), 
to be one’s ally, 358 

auvbels év Bpaxet, 673 

ovrvatew, fig. (edrvxia, etc.), 241 

oipvyé of a wheel, 721 

odpayls, 1223 

oxed6v TL, ironical, 609 

TXHTW, 223 

oxeV, 551 

owcerba, ‘to remember,’ 994: ‘to pre- 
serve,’ 1257 

owkKd, 119 

cwpuara, of one person, 1233 

cwrhpia (rd), means of deliverance, 925 

owrnpio. Geol, 281 


T 


ta Oé, as acc. of respect, 1071 

Ta mev...7a 5€ (adverbial), 1271 

Tad pntpos, sense of, 261 

Ta mapovra as acc. of respect, 215 

TX TWOMAG mvevmaTa, 564. 

Td& Twos, in periphrasis, 92 

Tdéas, as epith. of misfortune, etc., 1179: 
with gen. of person, 1209 

Tdadas, ref. to guilt, 273 

Tavbévie=ra évOade, 1307 

Tavrevbev, 1330 

Tdooew, to dictate, 1495 

Tatra wev Toalra, 696 

Tapevs, said of carrion birds, etc., 1488 

Tapn, act of burying, 1210 

Te misplaced, 249, 599 

Té0pirmov, mode of harnessing, 721 

Texvonr€érecpa, the nightingale, 107 

TeNeEwHev, 1510 

TENOVMEV WV, 1344 

Te\o0a’ dpal, the verb trans., 1419 

TEGO (fut.) and redécw, 1399 

Teos in Tragedy, 1ogt 

TéTnKa, 283 


INDICES. 


rhode, redundant, after dde, 1302 

THKEY oluwy HY, 123 

TnAtKodros, fem., 614 

TyTacOa, 265 

rt, adv., with ef uy, 31 

», in TovTwy TL, etc., 389 

th dryyeNias, 169 

Tt unv o¥; 1280 

rk gos, rh dhs; 675 

Tiévat vopov, 580 

TibecOa, eb, 1434 

rlOnut=TlGeuar, 1270 

rixrev (fig.) rl Te, to add, 235 

Tikrovea, 7, 342 

Timwpery and TiumpetaPat, 349 

tis added to modus, 217 

yy) =ekaoTos Tis, 717 

», euphemistic (os 71), 569 

,, for darts, limit to the use of, 316, p. 208 

», omitted, 697 ae wh 

, predicative (ris obros épxerat;), 388 

TAHvat with partic., 943 

Tunros, said of reins, 747 

7d Twde=alde, 1203 

rot, dividing prep. from noun, 308: pre- 
faces an explanation, 871: emphasises 
a word, 1445, 1469 

ro.atra dda (or €repa), 337 

roivde as the fem. form, 1133 

ro\uay, ‘bring oneself’ to do a thing, 
IO51 

Tov del, supposed use of, 1075 

Troadvd és HBns, 14 

Tore...dddoTE, 739 

ToOr’ éxeivo, III5 

Tpépw and rpépouat, 13 

TpliBew Blov, 602 

Tpopy, ‘way of life,’ 1183 

TPOXHAATOS, 49 

Tuyxdvw, without dv, 46 

TuuBevew ods, 406 

TUT WMA, 54 

Tixn avayKala, 48 

T@ vOVv Novy, 769 


Ne 


tuvetv, decantare, 382 
bral, in trimeters, 711 


LI. GREEK. 


bmdpxew, of an assured advantage, 1340 
drexréumw, 1350 
bmexTlOecOa, 297 


banperodua (midd.), post-classical, 1306 


brokered au (pass.) edviv, 114 
vronelrouat, ‘fail,’ gti 

brdoreyos Swudtwv, 1386 
vroorpoph, 725 

bmdxXeEtp, 1092 

Upetuévos, with ref. to sails, 335 


® 


dadOwy, epith. of Sun-god, 823 

galvew, abs., ‘to give light,’ 1359 

pavivar 6dov (cogn. acc.), 1273 

parts, of an epithet given to one, 1213 

pépe as=pép cid, 236 

pepeyyvos, 942 

pépew eis Oupov, 1347 

pépew = PéperOat, ‘win,’ 692, 1088 

pépecar (midd.)= ‘win,’ 476: evoéBear, 
968: rarely = pépeuv, ‘ carry,’ 476 

pépecOa (pass.), of utterance, Lor 

ged with gen., 920 

pnun, half-personified, 1066 

pbive, of a waning evil, 1414: alleged 
trans. use of, p. 222 

pOovos, the divine jealousy, 1466 

ptdos, sense of, 1146 

pidrtara, Ta, 1208 

Pol Bos, art. with, 35 

povot, of one deed, 11 

ppagew, to act as guide, 1102 

ppaooat, almost redundant, 414 

ppovely Kakws, 345 

gppoveiv ra Twos, ‘to share his sentiments,’ 
1048 

puyydvw, 132 

pvdoms, sense of, 1072 

govat, of a natural law, 860 

pooa ppévas, 1463 

gpuody aia, 1385 


237 
x 


Xalpew mw’ elas, sense of, 1456 

Xarapyol dushrat, 861 

xarKkdmAakTos, 484 

xaplferOar Pvp, 331 

xXapw rive Twi, 534 

xelp, fighting-power, 998 

XEtpow Kparn, 476 

xEtpos payal, 37 

xepolv )( Avuy Blov, 1195 

xAdal, ornaments, 452 

Xda érl TW, 360 

xv6n, of a wheel, 717, 745 

xphv with inf.,=apodosis of a conditional 
sentence, 529, 1505 

xpns, 606 

Xplumreyv, 721 

xpovos, 6, one’s term of life, 961 

Xpoves...6 TAS, 1253 

Xpovov Katpos, 1292 

Xpucddera epkyn, 837 


w 
Wéyew and Néyew confused in MSS., 1423 
x0) 


av omitted (ctv Képdet, sc. dv), 61, 899 
ws, double, 1341 
,», limiting (ds...€v Adyw), 761: added 
to partic. (Aéyw viv ws mapivra), 882 
», (or dmws) after a verb of fearing, 
1309 
,, (utinam) with optat., 126 
1) ETNTUMWS, 1452 
», Hlws, sense of, 1439 
3» Wperov, L131 
ws, ‘thus,’ Attic use of, 65 
wore with inf., after mdpeoriv, 1454 
wore ov with infinitive, 780, p. 217 
»» omitted (doxety éuol), 410, 1088 
6 with adj. in nom., é¢yw being under- 
stood, 934 
& xatpe, 666 


II. ENGLISH. 


A 


acc. after phrase equiv. to trans. verb, 
123, 5560, 710 
s, in appos. with sentence, 130 
», irregularly substituted for dat. (trecri 
fuot...kNUouTav), 479 
3, objective, ref. to subject of de- 
pendent verb (olda rodrov darts éort), 
332, I10r 
», of object, at beginning of sentence, 
resumed by a pron., 1366 
5, of object, omitted, 561 
5, of pers. pron., referring to subject of 
verb (émaux@ éue Ader), 65 
», of place, after verb of sending, 1349 
5, of respect, 215 
», of subject and acc. of object with 
same inf., causing ambiguity, 957 
», second, defining the part (dv... xl- 
fovot Kapa), 99, 147 
», With inf., where dat. could stand, 
366, 962 
yy» With jpapov, 147 
» With dmdlfecPat, 995 
y> With vroxdémrecbac (pass.), etc., 114 
‘Achaean,’ senses of, 7or 
active sense of verbal adj. (yadxém\axros), 
484 
adj. as epithet of compound phrase (ve?- 
Kos dvdpav Edvaruwov), 492, 785, 1177; 
1290, 1374, 1390 
», instead of proper name in genit. 
(Anrga xébpn), 570 
»» irregularly placed (rov éudy marép 
GOov), 133, L144 


adj. neut. pl. as adv., 164 
» with kindred ady. (Sevdy Sewds), 
198 
adv. placed after art. and partic., 792 
5, (de) with elvat, 573 
Aegisthus, children of, 589 
Pe the Aeschylean, p. xxiv 
Aenianes, 706 
Aethiopis, the epic, p. xiv 
Agamemnon, in the //ad, p. ix 
Agamemnon’s daughters, 158 
= death, Argive tradition as 
to its date, 281: his tomb, 
893 
Alcmaeon, 846 
Alfieri, Oreste of, p. Lxii 
alliteration, 210 
ambiguity, in form only (otdév ce det 
KpUmrTew Me), 957 
Amphiaraiis, story of, 836: cult of, 841: 
avenged by his son, 846 
anachronisms, 49, 701 
anapaests, ‘free’ (or ‘melic’), 86 
43 inserted among trimeters, 1160 
antecedent (acc.) understood before relat. 
pron., 809: (gen.) 1059: (dat.) 
1123 
», drawn into case of relative (dv 
.. Opécrayv) 163, 206: suppress- 
ed, 653 
antithesis between pronouns, not verbs, 
338 
aor., combined with historic pres., 32, 99 
3, gnomic, combined with pres., 26 
»» inf., force of, 285, 631 


Il, ENGLISH. 


aor., ref. to future, without a, p. 211 
», ‘Ingressive,’ 1299 
», =our present tense, 668 
»» partic. with éxw, 590 
», Where impf. might be expected, 
1145 
apodosis of optat. and ay, with ei and aor. 
indic. in protasis, 797 
Apollo archégetés, 83 
», commissions Orestes, p. xiv 
»,  Avdxetos, 6: his altar in front of 
the house, 634: mpoorarnptos, 637: 
the Purifier, p. xiii 
Ares, sacrifice to, 1423 
Aristeas, story of, 62 
Argos, 4: and Mycenae, 1459 
Art, Greek, reflects the story as told by 
Stesichorus, p. xv: by Aesch. and 
Soph., lxiv 
Artemis, temple and precinct of at Aulis, 
564, 566: invoked, 626, 1239 
article, as 1st syll. of 3rd foot in a tri- 
meter, 282 
», ironical (76 dewvdv), 376 
3, =oOur possessive pron., 302 
», peculiar force of (dv dyvjvurov ofrov), 
167 
5, single instead of double with par- 
ticiples (6 A\éywr Kal KMUwr), QOI 
with the second only of two infini- 
tives, 265 
‘aside,’ an, of an actor, 1174 
aspiration of an elided word, though the 
next word belongs to another speaker, 
1502 
Athenian evxocula, 872 
Atilius, translates this play, p. lviii 
augment, syllabic, omitted in pnoes, 715 
Aulis, 564 
axe, the murderous, personified, 484 


> 


Barca, 702 

blood-guilt, atonements for, p. xiii 
‘breath’ of dreams, 480 

burning of the dead, 1140 
burnt-offerings at a grave, 405 


239 


c 


caesura purposely omitted in third foot, 
530, 542: omitted in both third and 
fourth foot, 39, 330 
Cassandra, 193 
chariot-races at Delphi, 683 
chin, touched in supplication, 1208 
Choephori, the, analysed, p. xxv: dis- 
cussed, p. xxix: fitness of the title, 
p- Xxxii 
Chorus, and an actor, a verse rarely 
divided between, 1322: repre- 
sent the people of Mycenae, 
251: sympathise with the ven- 
geance, 1413 


»> comment by, in three verses 
instead of the more usual two, 
1173 
Chrysothemis, 158, 326 
Cirrha, 180 


clauses, triad of, 363 

Clytaemnestra, the Aeschylean, p. xxiv: 
compared. with the Sophoclean, p. 
xliii 

compound verb after simple (4w...¢icldw), 
267, 923 

co-ordinated clauses, of which one is the 
more emphatic, 177 

course, length of for chariots, 726 

cretic at end of trimeter, preceded by ei 
yap, 376: by T@ Totr’, 409 

Crisa, 180 

criticism of the poet, supposed, on some 
other play, 1289 

Cyclic epics, p. xii 

Cypria, the, p. xii 

Cyrenaica, 702 


date of this play, p. lvi 
dative, causal, 255, 429, 549 
», ethic, 226, 272, 357,495, 761, 1067 
», irregularly followed by acc. (Umeort 
pot...kKAvougay), 479 
» of place, 174. 313) 747, 1331 
of relation (révyx’ éyo cot), 1152 
», temporal, 193 


240 


dative with déyoua, 443 
Dawes, R., his theory about dws, 956 
dead, offerings to the, 405, 452, 894 ff. 
», the, destroy the living, 808, 1163 
deliberative subjunct., negative form of 
(ri po Spdow 3), 1276 
Delphi, influence of, p. xii 
deodands, 484 
Didymus, traces of, p. Ixix 
Doric versus Attic forms, go, 134, 236 
dual, rst pers. (NeAelumeBov), g50 
5, noun (rarely plur.) with dudw, etc., 
37° 
:, Of partic., fem. forms of, 980 


E 
eccyclema, 1465 
Electra, first mention of, p. xix: why the 
play bears her name, p. xxxii 
», treated like a slave, 190: sup- 
posed age of, 962 
Electra of Euripides, the, p. xlvi: how 
related to the Sophoclean, p. lii 
elision before ay in 5th foot of trimeter, 
413 
», of dé at end of verse, 1017 
», of € in 3rd pers. sing., before ay 
(€dvOav’ dv), O14 
», of a word at the end of a speech, 
p: 226 
ellipse of verb after dv, 365:-after undéy, 
369: in obx« dWoppov; 1430: after ws 
(final), 1434: in otk, adda, 1453 
emphatic position of word, 957, 1507 
enclitic pron. in a place of emphasis, 
1213 
»» versus accented pers. pron., 603, 
612, 1148, 1187, 1318 
Epic story of Orestes, p. x 
Erigoné, daughter of Aegisthus, 589 
Erinyes, 0€@v matdes, 112: their functions, 
114: called xdves, 1388 
Eriphylé betrays Amphiaraiis, 836: in 
Greek art, 837 f. 
Euripus, currents in the, 564 


F 


farewell, taken of the dead, 1471 
feast after a sacrifice, 284 


INDICES. 


fem. forms of dual partic., 980 

feminine gender, where the general masc. 
might be expected, too, 885, 1182 

‘final’ clause )( ‘object’ clause, 956 

foot-races, order of, 686, p. 213 

fut. indic. combined with ov m7 and aor., 

42 

in protasis, with optat. in 

apodosis, 582 

A€éEw, = ‘I must tell thee,’ 560 

with ed, expressing a matter of 

grief, etc., 1210 

with e?, sense of, 1044 

y, partic. with art., 1197 


G 


genitive absol., neut. pl. of partic., 1344 
» after wa, 936 
3, after verb of speaking or asking, 


317 

»» after verbal adj. (=acc. with tr. 
verb), 851 

5, causal (@pdcous ovK advEes), 626, 
1096 


» defining, of material or quality, 
19, 758: combined with a second 
gen., 681 f., 857 ff. 

», denoting the quarter whence a 
sound comes, 78 

3, local (éexarns rupas), goo 

», Objective (Aewy evyat), 
1154 

»» Of person, after rdAas, 1209 

», of place whence (dduwv pépevr), 
324 

», Of time within which, 478, 817 

» _ partitive, 199, 653, 759, 1485 

yy possessive (rarpds Aourpd), 84 

» With parOave, 565 

gods of the nether world, guardians of 
things buried in the ground, 438 
gold, found at Mycenae, 9 


1097; 


H 


Hades as an avenger, 183 
hair offered at a tomb, 52 
is », to the dead, 449 
head, guilt symbolically laid on the, 445 


Il. ENGLISH. 


hearth, oath by the, 881 

Helios, attributes of, 424 

hendiadys, 36 

Heraeum, the Argive, 8 

herald proclaims victor, 693 

Hermes x@dévios, 111: woumaios and 66- 
duos, 1396 

Herodotus, stories in, 62 

heroes, size and strength of the, 758 

Hesiod’s version followed, 539 

Hestia, libations to, 269 

hiatus after alaz?, 136, 1404: before ol, 
195 

Hippodameia, 505 

hippodrome at Delphi, 699: length of 
course in, 726 

historic pres. (6:6\\uTat), 679 

Homer, reminiscences of, 134, 169, 705, 
Ti; 720, 745 

Horae, daughters of Themis, 1064 

horse, similes from the, 25 

horses of Thessaly, 703 

hyperbaton, where a word belonging to 
each of two clauses stands in the second 
clause (760s oddé unrpl Svoxep7s), 929 


I 


iambic verse, resolved feet in, p. lvii 
imperf. in narrative, p. 213 
5, Without dv, cannot have a con- 
ditional sense, unless the protasis in- 
dicates such a sense, 914 
Inachus, 5 
infin. act., instead of pass. (d&tos @avudoar), 
393 
», after waxpéds, etc., 1030 
+ as imperat., 9 
») epexegetic, 220, 543, 797, 1277 
3, inrelative clause of or. obliqua, 422 
», with art., instead of simple inf., 
1030 
without wore, of aim or result, 1088 
interpolations, supposed, p. lxx 
interval, long, between connected words, 
579) 1349 
To, 5 
Ionic 3rd plur. (dmovataro), 211 
Iphigeneia, death of, 531 


fe ul 


241 


iteration of a word, rhetorical (zo6ei, 
moda 5 K.T..), 171, 221, 235, 459 


J 


judges at the games, 709 


L 


lacunae in the text, p. lxix 
Laurentian Ms., noteworthy points of in 
this play, p. Ixviii 
laws, the divine, 1095 
lots, drawing of, 710 
Lycean Agora at Argos, 7 
lyric characteristics of the play, pp. lvii, 
Ixxiii 
IMI 
Magnesia, 705 
mares versus horses, for racing, 705 
marriageable age for women, acc. to 
Plato, 962 
masc. plur., ref. to women, 156: used 
», by a woman speaking of herself, 
399 1235 
» Sing., in general statement (though 
the special ref. is to a woman), 
145) 771 
megaron, hearth in the, 269 
Menelaiis, children of, 539 
milk offered at a grave, 895 
Milton’s translation of verses 624 f. 
Minyae, the, 705 
monthly sacrifices, 281 
mutilation of corpse by murderer, 445 
Mycenae, 9g: p. xxv (n. 1) 
Mycenaeans and Argives, 1459 
Myrtilus, 505, 508 
Myrtdan sea, the, 508 


negative (ov) following verb, 552 

negatives, two independent, combined, 
336 

Nemesis, 792 

nets, imagery from, 1476 


16 
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neut. adj., ref. to persons, 538, 972, 1507 
with partitive gen. of masc. 
subst. (ra Nour Tav Abywr), 
1288 
Nicephorus Vasilakes on vv. 1505-7 
Niobe, 150 
nomin. after oluo, 788 

» with art., instead of voc., 634 
LVostoi, the epic, p. xii 


” ” 


° 


‘object clause’ )( ‘final clause,’ 956 
object unexpressed, 561, 1200, 1341 
Odyssey, Orestes in the, p. x 
», reminiscences of, 95, 134, 193 
Oenomaiis, 505 
Olympia, temple of Zeus at, 505 
omen, accepting an, 668 
», Of being reported dead, 59 
optat. and dy in apodosis, with fut. indic. 
in protasis, 582 
» forms of rst aor. in e and in a, 
801 
», in apodosis, with ed and aor. indic. 
in protasis, 797 
» Of indefinite frequency in past 
time, 1378 
» with dy, in prayer, 637: with dy 
and rls, in a request, 1103 
oratio obliqua, inf. in relat: clause of, 
422 
order of words, peculiar, 164, 283 f., 929, 
1349 
Oresteia of Stesichorus, p. xv 
Orestes, age of, 13 


P 


Paeonius, the sculptor, 505 

palm, sacred to Apollo, 687 

parenthesis, 352 

Parodos, in form of kouuds, 121 
paroemiacs, 88 

partic., added adverbially to another 


partic., 653 
participle expressing the leading idea, 169, 
310, 551 
Hi fut., with art., 1197 


INDICES. 


participle irregularly placed after noun 
with art., 183, 283, 695 
Z neut. pl. in gen. absol., 1344 
pause, excusing a peculiar rhythm, 1361 
Pelopidae, crimes of, 10 
Pelops conquers Oenomaiis, 505 
perf., emphatic, senses of, 64, 783, 1338 
pers., 2nd, where 3rd might be expected, 
1356 
Phanoteus, 45 
Phthiotis, Achaeans of, 7or 
Pindar’s 11th Pythian, p. xxii 
plur. neut., as adv., 164 
»» poetical, 68, 146, 203, 206, 346, 
395, 498, 573) 594, 803, 832, 1068, 
1163, 1419, 1462 
position of word, emphatic, 957, 1507 
positive evolved from negative, 72, 467, 
650 
possessive instead of pers. pron. in dat. 
(és Aoyous Tods cous ixolunv), 314 
" pron. = object. gen. (6 ods 
m000s), 343 
predicative adj. in acc. (od €uods Tpo- 
mous Néyets), 397 447, 1260 
prep. placed after its case, 14 
», Ppleonastic (Evvetvac ody Tux, etc.), 
610 
pres., historic, with aor., 32, 99 
» inf, (instead of fut.) with e/kés, etc., 
1026 
proclamation of victor in games, 693 
prodelision (7 ’ué), 1182 
proleptic use of adj., 68, 162, 242, 741, 
1084 
pron., masc., with fem. anteced., 209 
» pers., enclitic versus accented, 603, 
612 
» pers., in acc., with inf., referring 
to subject of principal verb (doxd 
Me TOAMNOELY), 471 
» pers. instead of reflexive (€ué for 
épuaurjv), 363, 461 
»,  plur. masc., where an act implies 
the agents, 239 
» redundant, resuming a previous 
acc., 1366 
», referring to a person or thing im- 
plied in the context, 269, 296, 963 


Il, ENGLISH. 


pron., relat., at end of verse, 873 

», repeated, with sarcastic force (duly 
-- UM@V), 1332 

proper name placed at end of clause 
(Opéorav), 163 

protases, two, not co-ordinate, 582 

protasis of ef and aor. indic., with optat. 
and ay in apodosis, 797 

purification from blood, p. xiii 

Pylades, 16 

Pythagoras, a story of, 62 

Pythian games, 49: contests at, 684: 
prize at, 687: hippodrome at, 699 


Q 


Quasi-caesura, 33 


R 


recognition, process of the, 1176: tokens 
used in the, 1222 

redundant r7de after dde, 1302 

reins passed round driver’s body, 747 

relat. clause, defining d\fv0s, etc., 160 

verb of (ey), understood, 

257 

pron., attracted into case of ante- 

cedent, 690, 1128 

sing., with plur. 

cedent, 1506 

repetition of dAAd, 140: of other words, 
163, 1338 

resolved feet in iambic verse, p. lvii 

ribands, etc., laid on a grave, 452 


” ” 


” 


” ” ante- 


sailing, metaphor from, 335 

Sala della Biga at the Vatican, 747 

Salmoxis, story of, 62 

saluting a shrine, 1374 

sceptre of Agamemnon, 420 

scholia, noteworthy points in the, p. lxix 

simple verb and compound (idw...e/atéw), 
267 

Stesichorus, p. xv 

Strophius, 45, 1111 

subject, change of, 445 
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subjunctive after é\es, 80 
” corrupted to optat., 57 
- deliber., negative form of (ré 
uh Spdow 3), 1276 
A pres., deliberative, 766 
Sun, the, abhors impurity, 86: dreams 
told to, 424 
superlative instead of positive, 201 
Synesius, a hymn of, 88 
synonym used, instead of repeating a 
word, 986 
synonymous verbs with contrasted _pro- 
nouns, 338 


T 


technical terms poetically used (apaxrwp, 
eUOuvos), 953 

Tempé, laurel brought from, 687 

Themis Urania, 1064 

Thessalian horses, 703 

tmesis (of &), 713: (of ov), 746: (of 
kard), 1067 

torrent, image from a, 851 

trace-horses, 721 

triad of clauses, Sophoclean, 363 

tribrach in 2nd foot, where the 3rd has 
no caesura, 1264: in 3rd foot, formed 
by one word, 1361 


U 


urn, cinerary, various terms for, 54: pre- 
paration of, for interment, r4or 
utterance, hailed as well-omened, 668 


Vv 


verb compounded with a noun similar in 
sense to the noun which it governs 
(olkovond Paddmous), 190, 280 
», ellipse of, after dv, 365: after undér, 
369 
verbal in réos, impers. neut. plur., 340 
verbs, synonymous, with contrasted pro- 
nouns, 338 
vocative of véueats, etc., 792 
‘voice’ apostrophised, 1225 
Voltaire, Oreste of, p. lix 
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w Yy 


white horses, 706 yoke-horses in a TéO@purmov, 721 


‘winds, casting to the,’ 435 
wolf, the, and Apollo, p. 206 


women, Athenian, seclusion of, 518, 911, Zz 
1241 ae 
»  Mmarriageable age for, acc. to 2eugma (rroats 7 Kove KpUYor), 435 
Plato, 962 Zeus governs the seasons, 149 
= 


Xanthus, a lyric poet, p. xx 
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